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LIFE-MOTION AND THE 
SENSE OF SPACE IN EARLY CHINESE 
REPRESENTATIONAL ART 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 


TYLIsTIC evolution is nowhere more clearly and fully 

demonstrated than by the change in Chinese repre- 

sentational art between Han and T‘ang. The con- 
trast of extremes is comparable to the difference that sepa- 
rates Greek art of the archaic period from Hellenistic ma- 
turity. Monumental sculpture, on the one hand, is repre- 
sented in the horse of Ho Ch‘ii-ping’s tomb’ by a block of 
Daedalan immobility and stoniness. On the other it shows a 
mastery of living, moving forms no less complete than 
Lysippus’: an almost Alexandrian grace and soft sensuous- 
ness in the Bodhisattvas of T‘ien-lung-shan, a wild strength 
no less dramatic than the Pergamene in the guardian gods 
of the Nara temples. Han painting, again, as imitated in 
the Shantung tomb slabs, is an art of silhouettes, strung 
along a base line without any concern for environment, or 
enclosed conventionally in an architectural frame drawn in 
elevation. T‘ang representation, in contrast, has learned 
not only how to give the illusion of swelling mass by line 
alone, but has achieved a complimentary control of space as 
well. The grand Paradises of Tun-huang, with their great 
numbers of figures and their sumptuous settings of palaces, 
terraces, and pools, are set out in plane behind plane and 
unified by a centralized perspective as effectively as a neo- 
classic opera staged by Schinkel. 

There is nothing surprising in this process; western prec- 
edent has prepared us for the classically happy conclusion. 
The characteristics of the Han and T‘ang styles, and of the 
transitional centuries between, have by this decade been 
repeatedly studied from different points of view, winning 
a general agreement both on principles and on questions of 
detail. The degree of unanimity of critical opinion made 
natural by the material is illustrated by the two publications 
that have attempted a fairly lengthy stylistic analysis: Bach- 


1. Located in the Wei River valley near Chien-chou, Shensi; see 
V. Segalen, G. de Voisins, J. Lartigue, Mission archéologique en 
Chine (1914), Paris, 1935, pp. 33-43, pls. 1-111. General Ho, the 
famous cavalry leader for Han Wu Ti against the Huns, died in 
117 B.C. See also note 22. 


hofer’s pioneering work on space representation, of 1931,” 
and my own on early landscape, of 1941.° Differing some- 
what in intention and diverging occasionally on questions 
of attribution,* these two papers present much the same 
picture of both terminal styles and describe the Six Dynasties 
achievement between as a very gradual accumulation of 
means toward the conquest of the third dimension, hardly 
worthy of the term “advance” before the sixth century. 
Within the past year the literature of Chinese painting 
has received a contribution of major importance in the pub- 
lication of George Rowley’s book.* Of the many interested 
persons who have for years looked forward to the appear- 
ance of Professor Rowley’s theories in print, none, I sup- 
pose, have been more eager than former students like my- 


2. L. Bachhofer, “Die Raumdarstellung in der chinesischen 
Malerei des ersten Jahrtausends n. Chr.,” Miinchner Jahrbuch der 
bildenden Kunst, N.F. VIII, 1931, pp. 193 ff. The same general stand 
is taken in his A Short History of Chinese Art, New York, 1946, 
pp. 90 ff. 

3. A. Soper, “Early Chinese Landscape Paintings,” ART BUL- 
LETIN, XXIII, 1941, pp. 141 ff. 

4. I question primarily Bachhofer’s habit of reconstructing a 
stylistic evolution largely on the basis of known monuments, which 
he compares only with each other so that he may assign them rela- 
tive positions by degree of supposed development. Thus he judges 
the Chu Wei slabs primarily by those of the Wu tombs and the 
Hsiao-t‘ang-shan shrine; and since these others are securely an- 
chored in the second century A.D., he is led to place the obviously 
more expert Chu Wei stones (in spite of their documentation) at a 
later date, preferably in the fourth (Bachhofer apparently knew 
the Chu Wei set only from published photographs, and so was un- 
aware of the further problem raised by its extensive recutting; see 
note 50 below). For the same reason he separates in time the pre- 
sumed originals of the two Ku K‘ai-chih scrolls, seeing in the lack 
of setting of the Admonitions a characteristic proper to Ku’s own 
fourth century; while the elementary landscapes of the Lo Goddess, 
representing a more advanced stage of illustration, are better placed 
in the sixth. I am convinced that the explanation for stylistic dif- 
ferences of this sort should be sought among many factors, not in 
the passage of time alone; see below, p. 178 and note 70. In addition 
I do not accept the Boston slab illustrating “the Eastern Gate of the 
Chien-ku Pass” as an original of this period. 


5. G. Rowley, Principles of Chinese Painting, Princeton, 1947. 


‘ 
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self, who have owed so much to their contacts with his bold 
and wide-ranging mind; and who in the past have had no 
better way of preserving the ideas he shared with them than 
lecture notes, mimeographed study outlines, or fragmen- 
tary memories of conversation. My present purpose does 
not include any systematic discussion of the Principles of 
Chinese Painting as a whole, nor comment on the Morris 
collection. Both the pictures and the greater part of the text 
belong to perioc's too distant even from the T‘ang to have 
any direct bearing on the early development of representa- 
tion. Happily, however, Rowley’s underlying interest is in 
the whole of Chinese art, as his first concern is the defini- 
tion of qualities that make “a painting Chinese,’”® in any age. 
His analysis of period characteristics begins with a broad, 
tripartite division in time, drawing together through com- 
mon factors the artistic productions of each great epoch, 
and showing their essential community with a whole way 
of thinking and reacting to the world.’ In presenting this 
scheme, though his exploitation of its possibilities has been 
largely restricted to the second, and even more to the third, 
age, Rowley has necessarily sketched in his conception of 
the first, which he brings to an end with the reunification of 
the Chinese empire around a.p. 600. To this brief state- 
ment of principles may now be added the valuable record 
(though also brief) of Rowley’s characterization of early 
pictorial art given in the report of the Princeton Bicenten- 
nial Conference on “Far Eastern Culture and Society,” 
held in the spring of 1947. These two published sources 
in combination assign the early centuries of Chinese paint- 
ing to a well-defined position in the whole history of the 
art. In comparison with earlier studies, the general scaffold- 
ing is much more extensive; the theory of a single period, to 
conform with the rest, is more rigidly bolted down and 
framed in. To a greater extent than before, certain things 
are necessarily so, others are impossible. 

Rowley’s ideas about the development of representation 
in China are as usual original, forcefully and fearlessly put, 
stimulating to the sympathetic reader and disturbing or in- 
‘ comprehensible to the unsympathetic. ‘To me their appear- 
ance has been more than usually stimulating, since beyond 
their interest in themselves they modify or controvert pub- 

lished conclusions of my own. The questions thus raised 
range from different decisions about individual works to 
varying interpretations of the style of a period or the charac- 
ter and rate of stylistic change, through the whole epoch. 
The disagreement seems to me potentially valuable as a step 
toward better understanding of a fairly obscure problem; 
and so it is not merely in self-defense that I am bringing up 
some of the points at issue in the present paper, to show both 
Rowley’s stand (as well as I can interpret it) and my own 
lines, redrawn to meet a powerful threat. 


6. lbid., p. 3. 
7. Ibid., pp. 24 ff. 
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I begin by summarizing Rowley’s thesis, since the limited 
distribution of the Bicentennial Report may make it difficult 
for readers to secure that portion of the material in his own 
words. Furthermore, even the two publications taken to- 
gether are not sufficient to give a complete or fully con- 
sistent account; they were of course not intended for such a 
purpose. Where necessary, therefore, I have supplied an ex- 
planatory comment or an additional link of reasoning from 
the store of Rowleyana that I have fortunately been ac- 
cumulating for almost twenty years. I hope that I shall be 
able to give the essentials of his case without misrepresenta- 
tion, like a well-trained Princeton preceptor. If I fail to any 
noticeable degree, I like to think that one good result may 
be to encourage him to reenter the argument in person. 


The history of art in China, as part of the general cul- 
tural development of the Chinese people, is first to be sub- 
jected to a three-part division in time. Since Rowley him- 
self dwells on the point insistently, I add at once that this 
concept is in no way a cyclical one; the author is explicit in 
condemning the “false, mechanical patterns” created by 
those who postulate parallels and repetitions in the history 
of civilization. His division “has been founded solely on 
the basic sequence in man’s capacity to apprehend himself 
and the universe about him”; three stages in which he de- 
pends for such apprehension primarily on “‘intuitional, ra- 
tional, or empirical methods” respectively. In art the pro- 
gression shows itself in “three distinctive kinds of representa- 
tion: linear-planar shapes, plastic volumes, and pictorial 
surfaces . . . a development comparable to the Greek evo- 
lution through . . . the archaic, the classic, and the Hellen- 


of transition between 


istic.” The period of “gear shifts,’ 
one stage and the next, occurred during the Sui dynasty 
(around 600) and the Yiian (roughly for a century after 
1250).° 

For the present problem, the third period, Ming-Ch‘ing, 
may be disregarded. The second, T‘ang-Sung, concerns us 
directly only in its earlier half. Rowley’s published charac- 
terization treats the stage as a whole, emphasizing the logi- 
cal and yet idealistic quality of its thought, and the effort 
of its art to formulate organic principles, both in dealing 
with the human body as plastic form and in studying nature 
to create landscape painting. To capture more precisely the 
nature of T‘ang art alone, the reader may apply the prin- 
ciple of development from simplicity to elaboration postu- 
lated within each stage.° Elsewhere Rowley has made it 
clear that his conception of T‘ang style as predominantly 
sculptural and “classically” three-dimensional is not mark- 


8. Ibid., p. 24, note; Far Eastern Culture, pp. 5-6. 


g. Mimeographed lecture outline dated about 1938 characterizes 
the specific T‘ang “mode of thought” as “Normative,” where the 
Five Dynasties and Northern Sung was “Speculative,” and the 
Southern Sung “Introspective.” 
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edly different from that of a fellow-investigator like Bach- 
hofer. 

Emphasis in the present argument falls on the first pe- 
riod, “pre-T‘ang.” In the evolution of Chinese thought 
this is an “age of faith,” prescientific, depending still “on 
intuition, imagination, and revelation” for guidance, though 
“no longer enslaved by magic. . . . Since logic did not ap- 
pear until T‘ang times, thinking was prelogical, and, as in 
Greece, coincident with the creation of plastic forms. 
Neither the Confucian classics nor the Tao Teh Ching 
present any orderly system of explanation; they wander 
along from one intuited truth to the next,” exploiting the 
possibilities of concrete images rather than abstract terms, 
and of analogies rather than logical demonstration. “Phi- 
losophy in the complete sense of that word had not appeared. 
Taoism and Confucianism were doctrines of living rather 
than philosophical systems.”*° 

The art created by such an age is “ideational,” the work 
of artists who intuitively seek the essential “idea of a thing”; 
Rowley explains that the term as he defines it would be 
“applicable to the art of the Germanic tribes as they emerged 
from the primitive matrix,” but not to the later mediaeval 
art of Europe because “that began with the advanced civ- 
ilization of the classical world and the highly evolved reli- 
gion of Christianity.””* Since the creative imagination deals 
with ideas rather than physical appearance, the work (here 
specifically pre-T‘ang painting) is “an ideographic image 
of the thing rather than a descriptive likeness.” As the mind, 
called on to visualize something like a horse, pictures first 
a colorless silhouette in profile, so early painting remains 
primarily interested in two-dimensional shapes, and draws 
aesthetic wealth from the rhythms of bounding lines and 
the relationship of areas. Its compositions are “‘a succession 
of shapes isolated against a void background.” The 
“mechanics of ideographic visualization” discourages any 
marked development of characterization; “except for their 
symbolic attributes it would be difficult to distinguish be- 
tween ruler and ruled, male or female, young or old, 
scholar or soldier.” The art of portraiture is of course ren- 
dered even more completely inept; in fact, the unreal is 
better suited to such a process of creative imagining than 
the real, and the Han painters “found it easier to draw 
imaginary creatures than dogs and horses.” Landscape 
painting, finally, is ineffective since it lacks both “a grasp of 
space” and reasonable scale. Landscape elements are so 
abstracted that “a tree consisted of a silhouetted trunk and 
branch system with a dozen leaves added. The design was 
in terms of lines and planes, ‘additive’ composition, and 
mere ‘informative’ devices to indicate depth, since the ‘idea’ 
of space implies depth as its sine gua non.” 


10. Principles, p. 26. 
11. lbid., pp. 24-25, note. 


12. lbid., pp. 27-28. 


The Bicentennial Report refers guardedly to “misunder- 
standings” at the Conference, and to questions raised 
among the members that “chiefly concerned the Han bas- 
reliefs and the engraved tomb accessories of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. The crux of the matter was how to interpret the 
presence of more advanced principles, such as plasticity, 
foreshortening, ground-planes, geometric perspective, far 
distance, and interpenetration of elements in depth in pre- 
T‘ang art, which had been described [i.e. in Professor 
Rowley’s paper at the Conference | as essentially ideational, 
two-dimensional, and additive in design.””’* To clarify the 
course of argument, Rowley’s comments on the paper pre- 
sented by Sickman of the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, 
should be juxtaposed to his general mention of questions 
raised. Sickman’s problem was to reconstruct the character 
of court painting in pre-T‘ang times “on the evidence of a 
group of engraved tomb accessories, which included stone 
doors, the side slabs of stone platforms, sarcophagi,” etc. 
In evaluating the result, Rowley comments that “it was 
unfortunate that time did not permit a discussion of the 
challenged authenticity of some of the stones, none of which 
has been documented by archaeological discovery im situ.”** 

The mention in the last sentence of “challenged authen- 
ticity” can so far as I know be explained only by a footnote 
to the mimeographed outline of Rowley’s paper at the Con- 
ference, which was distributed to members in advance. The 
paper itself was a summary of the principles governing the 
development of Chinese landscape painting. The note lists 
a number of “generally accepted attributions, which violate 
these principles and which remain to be explained,” one 
being named for each of several periods. The Six Dynasties 
representative was the “Sarcophagus of Filial Piety, Nelson 
Gallery”’; i.e. the two stone sides of a coffin in that museum, 
decorated with a total of six subject groups illustrating the 
practice of filial piety, and generally attributed by style and 
supposed circumstances of find to the 520’s. This is the pair 
of incised stones that was shown in the great Burlington 
House Chinese Exhibition of 1935, and that, incidentally, 
was featured in my “Early Chinese Landscape Painting” of 
1941.’° Rowley’s published reasons for skepticism are 
limited to the indirect allusions that I have quoted. He be- 
lieves that the stones cannot be accepted as works of North- 
ern Wei style; not because they bear the usual signs of 
forgery, bungling in execution and subject matter, but be- 
cause their engravings are too sophisticated. They show too 
much knowledge of the refinements of landscape art for 
so early a period. 

This is the crux of my matter as well as of Rowley’s. I 
have no interest in maintaining the integrity of my earlier 
article, which I already know to be erroneous in at least one 


13. Far Eastern Culture, pp. 7-8. 
14. Ibid., p. 9. 
15. Soper, of. cit., pp. 159-160, note 40. 
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point of fact, and incautious in at least one selection of evi- 
dence.*® Neither do I wish to champion Mr. Sickman’s 
judgment, or suggest the impropriety of questioning the 
contents of American museums. No informed student of 
Chinese art can have failed to make his own mental collec- 
tion of dubious items currently on public display; no Ori- 
ental curator, I am sure, lacks a private Chamber of Horrors 
to which he consigns items shown everywhere except 
against his own walls. The search for truth should be 
carried out without fear or favor in defining good Chinese 
art, as everywhere else. But the Nelson stones are works of 
such exceptional character and quality that the question of 
their authenticity is a central one in reconstructing Six 
Dynasties painting. To reject them is in a sense as drastic 
as would be a denial, to Byzantine art of the eleventh cen- 
tury, of the Deesis group at Hagia Sophia. I am convinced 
not that the stones themselves are unquestionably genuine 
— that argument must be left to Sickman, who knows 
them best — but that their engraved designs (which I have 
studied in rubbings) are quite proper to the sixth century. 
Being so convinced, I must examine with special care the 
terms of a theory that does deny their legitimacy. 

Against Rowley’s statements, therefore, I shall try to 
throw up a defense that will hold both extended lines of 
principle — my own conception of the character of early 
Chinese representation and its development into the “‘clas- 
sic” style of T‘ang — and a strong redoubt around the 
Nelson filial piety scenes. 


Tue Han Dynastiks (206 B.c.—a.D. 220) 


No better start could be made than by exploiting the 
riches of Rowley’s own argument. His definition of the 
character of “‘ideational” art, and its vivid illustration in 
psychological mechanics — the imagined horse a profile, 
colorless shape — are masterly. I have no hesitation in ap- 
propriating almost all of this material to characterize the 
beginnings of representation in Chinese pictorial art. 
Chronologically the definition becomes appropriate in the 
latter half of Chou, in that small fraction of a generally 
decorative tradition that was coming to admit the interest 


16. Ibid., fig. 8, dated the well-known Lo-lang lacquer bowl 
with the figure of Hsi-wang-mu A.D. 1 instead of A.D. 69, an inex- 
plicable and chastening lapse. I gave considerable prominence to 
the Buddhist illustrations on the two ends of a stone stele in the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, accepting the work as genuine 
on the basis of a rather superficial examination and because of its 
previous publication under the date a.p. 551 (ibid., pp. 155-156, 
fig. 13, note 33). Subsequent closer study has convinced me that 
the entire front of the stone was reworked and greatly altered for 
the rededication of 1561 recorded on the back. I am thus less confi- 
dent of the ends, which also show signs of tampering (though the 
general illustrative scheme still seems to me a sixth-century one). 
Finally, I should now prefer to translate the beginning of Wang 
Wei’s letter (ibid., p. 153) : “I know how to paint by instinct, as 
the crying cranes have a faculty for distinguishing [things] at 
night, [through all] veering and entanglement, registering on 
mind and eye.” 


of living subjects. It may be applied at that time to the com- 
positions of the “hunting-scene” bronzes, of which so at- 
tractive a specimen is owned by the Freer Gallery.” It is 
still applicable to the earlier portion of Han art. The Freer, 
again, has a bronze mirror that Karlgren’s system would 
date in the first century B.c. (Fig. 1), in which the figure 
groups and conventional landscape elements are purely 
“ideational.”’** It is the basis of the illustrative method used 
on the walls of the mortuary shrine still standing on Hsiao- 
t‘ang-shan in Shantung, which must date some time prior 
to A.D. 129.'° There in full measure still are the shadow- 
play figures of early imagining, set in pure profile or frontally 
as their station makes proper, spaced out along a base line 
or strewn in confusion over the stone surface, and reaching 
their high point of interrelationship in the primitive over- 
lapping of the battle scene. Here, certainly, expressiveness 
is extremely limited; differentiation of types, even of sexes, 
is possible only by details of costume; portraiture, landscape 
art, are unthinkable. Rowley by general implication, and by 
mentioning “the breath of the spirit [that] sings through 
the flaming rhythms of the Han lacquers and the Wei reliefs 
2° intimates that this charac- 
terization holds good until the Sui dynasty (581-618), 


with a poignant immediacy, 


when that “gear shift” took place that was to create the new 
style of T‘ang. I prefer to terminate its use roughly at the 
break between the two halves of Han, i.e. around the time 
of Christ; believing that later works of the same severe two- 
dimensionality no longer represent the main current of de- 
velopment. The (to me) very different flatness and linear 
emphasis of mature North Wei Buddhist art I shall discuss 
in a later paragraph.” 


17. O. Siren, Histoire des arts anciens de la Chine, Paris and 
Brussels, 1929, 1, pl. 43. 

18. Staff of the Freer Gallery of Art, 4 Descriptive and Illustra- 
tive Catalogue of Chinese Bronzes, Washington, 1946, pl. 37, no. 
35-13, pp. 69 ff. B. Karlgren, “Huai and Han,” Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities Bulletin, no. 13, Stockholm, 1941, p. 92 (F 17) 
and pl. 56. 

19. E. Chavannes, Mission archéologique dans la Chine septen- 
trionale, Paris, 1909, 1, pls. XXIII—XxXXI, pp. 62 ff. Soper, op. cit., 
p- 145, note 7. 

20. Principles, p. 28. 


21. See below, p. 179 and note 73. It is to the end of Chou, inci- 
dentally, that the “Han” preference quoted by Rowley (idid., p. 28) 
for painting imaginary creatures rather than dogs and horses should 
be referred. The comparison is first made in an anecdote reported 
by Han Fei-tzi, of the third century B.c. It is repeated in the great 
mass of traditional material accumulated by Huai-nan Tzii in the 
next century, as a telling metaphor (x111). This same early Han 
author retails other judgments on painting that bear out Rowley’s 
characterization. “The painter gives us [the famous beauty] Hsi- 
shih’s fair face, but cannot make her speak; he shows the big eyes 
of [the famous warrior] Méng-pén, but cannot frighten us; for 
the body’s lord [i.e. the breath of life] is lacking (xv1).” “A 
painter who is beyond the average will take pains with [every] 
hair, and yet miss the look (xvi1).” Even the imaginary subject is 
not as yet fully characterized; ‘““When we look at just the head of a 
dragon done by a modern painter, we cannot tell what sort of beast 
it is; it takes the whole form to remove all doubt (xx1).” 
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Various kinds of evidence concur in assigning to the art 
of Eastern Han a predominance over that of Western. 
Against a single datable monument (and that not unques- 
tioned) of major importance in the earlier half of the 
dynasty*’ may be set a large number of diversified character 
in the latter: precisely dated mirrors in quantity; the objects 
uncovered in graves of the Han colony at Lo-lang; many 
tomb slabs, with those of the Wu family in Shantung as the 
most important; the tomb pillars of Szechwan, with their 
rich architectural and sculptural details. Where the pre- 
served material permits a comparison of the two periods, 
a marked change between early and late Han is noticeable. 
Thus the mirror development traced by Karlgren shows a 
prolongation of the ornamental tradition of late Chou deep 
into the new dynasty.?* Dated works that testify to the 
creation of a radically new type in design and subject, the 
so-called “r-L-v” and its variants, can be cited only around 
the time of Christ, in the reign of the usurper Wang 
Mang.”* The developed mirror of Eastern Han, displaying 
a Taoist figure pantheon by increasingly plastic means, is 
still a third form, even more different from the banal ara- 
besques of the first. 

Again, the written history of Han painting, as collected 
from early sources in the Li-tait Ming Hua Chi of Chang 
Yen-yiian, begins only in the last generations of Western 
Han, around 50 B.c. As many artists are treated in that 
remnant of the first dynasty as in the two centuries that 
followed, but a subtle difference distinguishes the two 
groups. The earlier men were mere professional painters, 
for they had neither the tz soubriquet of the scholar nor 
any other recorded positions in the government. With 
Eastern Han such persons (who of course continued to 
make up the vast majority of practitioners) were no longer 
mentioned. There had come into existence in the social 
levels above them the type of gentleman-painter charac- 
teristic of later times, as the art itself rose in status: holders 
of high office and often of noble rank, no longer craft spe- 
cialists but talented in many arts, sometimes notable scholars. 
The final honor that painting could win, conquest of the 
sovereign himself, was not reached in Han; but that, too, 
was granted almost immediately thereafter, when first Shao 
Ti of the Wei kingdom at the mid-third century, and then 
Ming Ti of the Chin in the early fourth, became enthusias- 
tic and expert painters. The earlier stage of imperial interest 


22. See note 1. Successive issues of Artibus Asiae give the monu- 
ment thorough coverage from different points of view, in articles by 
Hentze, Gliick, Lartigue, and Bishop; finally the 1928-29 volume, 
fasc. 1v, includes a communication from J. Ferguson in which 
literary sources are used to throw doubt on the identification with 
General Ho. The famous stone horse remains the most archaic of 
all large tomb statues (in a series that is well dated from late Han 
on). 

23. See Karlgren reference, note 18, especially pp. 25 ff. 

24. Ibid., pp. 18-19. Karlgren believes that the type may have 
originated a century earlier than its first dates. 


shown by assiduous patronage seems to have given its first 
major stimulus to painting in the reign of Ming Ti of 
Eastern Han (a.p. 58—76).”° 

Written evidence for the character of Han painting can 
by careful search be assembled in some quantity. Here it 
seems to me pertinent to point out only a few well-attested 
facts. First it is known that practice of the art in the service 
of the state, i.e. of the imperial household and the higher 
metropolitan officials, was organized as part of the regular 
bureaucratic system, under court supervision.”* Painting, 
with the other luxury crafts, was specialized for more effi- 
cient production. At one extreme might be the humble 
artisan who would sign his name as responsible for the 
brushwork on a lacquer vessel, along with a half dozen 
other craft specialists belonging to the same branch of the 
imperial workshops. At the other was the Tai-chao, the 
expert who waited personally on the emperor, already a 
prototype of the Academician of Sung. The system obvi- 
ously provided a basis of technical training, a continuity of 
experience, and a concentration of effort in narrow chan- 
nels that must have been comparable to the training given 
by European guilds, and must have resulted in a similar 
conservatism at the craft level. The bronze mirrors pro- 
duced by the same kind of organization show, in dated 
examples from the later first century A.D. on, a slow stylistic 
evolution accomplished against the brake of a tenacious 
respect for past practices. At the same time the master 
painter who faced the imperial whim alone, or in compe- 
tition with one or two rivals, may well have been stimulated 
to work in a more independent and experimental vein, if 
only to maintain his own prestige. 

About such men the Li-tai Ming Hua Chi says barely 
enough to whet the modern historian’s curiosity. An occa- 
sional item may be precious. For example, Mao Yen-shou, 
ranking court painter for Yiian Ti (48-32), “with every 
subject that he portrayed, whether old or young, beautiful 
or ugly, always caught what was actually there [literally, 
“Sts truth” ].”” Less noted contemporaries were good at 
painting cattle and horses (one edition of the text adds 
“birds” ), or excelled at coloring. In the Eastern Han, Liu 
Pao, painter-official under Huan Ti (147-168) who rose to 


25. Brief accounts of individual Han masters are given in Li-tai 
Ming Hua Chi, 1v. Ming Ti’s patronage is referred to twice, first 
in the course of a general discussion of imperial collections in 1/2. 
Again, in the catalogue of ancient anonymous paintings given in 
111, a note follows the heading, “Pictures from Han Ming Ti’s 
Painting Palace [the last a misprint for the similar character 
“Bureau”? ]”: “Han Ming Ti was a great lover of paintings. He 
established a special Painting Bureau; summoned officers of wide 
learning like Pan Ku [author of the Western Han History], Ku 
K‘uei, and the like, to select incidents from the Classics and histories; 
and had the painters of the [imperial workshop] Shang-fang il- 
lustrate these.” 


26. Discussed by Y. Yonezawa, “On the Development of the 
Organization of Court Painting in the Han Dynasty,” (in Japa- 
nese), Kokka, no. 571, June 1938, pp. 145 ff. 
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become governor general of Szechwan, “once did a picture 
of ‘the Milky Way,’ the sight of which made one feel hot; 
and another of ‘the North Wind,’ which made the viewer 
feel cold.”** This last was of course not a representation of 
meteorological phenomena, but a pair of illustrations to two 
well-known songs in the Poetry Classic. The first is the 
- lament of a Chou king whose realm is threatened by failure 
of rainfall. The second begins, “Cold blows the north 
wind; thick falls the snow.””** The illustrative method can 
be only imagined. Presumably the painter provided an ele- 
mentary landscape setting; the first song includes the sort 
of line that might be so suggested: “Parched are the hills 
and the streams are dried.” Main reliance was surely placed 
on the figures, who — certainly by their dress, probably by 
their actions, perhaps also by their expressions — imparted 
a forcible impression of extreme heat or cold. We have 
come a long way beyond Rowley’s silhouette horse. As for 
his claim that pre- I‘ang art was so absorbed in the essential 
rather than the particular that “it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between ruler and ruled, male or female, young 
or old,” etc., the Western Han History has a pertinent 
clause in its mention of the first great series of state portraits, 
commanded by Hsiian Ti in 51 B.c.: “The All-highest, 
mindful of the excellence of his ministers, had them por- 
trayed in the Unicorn Pavilion, reproducing the look of 
each,”””° 

What further may be determined by study of the remains 
of Han art? 

Motion enters Chinese art in late Chou as an occasional 
escape from the spells of pure ornament. On the “hunting- 
scene” bronzes, man and animal meet in close combat; 
around the boss of one type of mirror, dragons, birds, or 
half-abstract monsters wheel in a giddy dance. None of 
this as yet has come to life. The mirror creatures are like 
leaves swirling in an eddy of air; the little pantomimes of 
violence were probably borrowed from the west, and in 
Chinese adaptation are repeated as mechanically as stencil 
designs.*° 

In the Han, figure art at last acquires in abundant meas- 
ure that first quality demanded of painting by Hsieh Ho, 
shéng-tung, “life-motion.” All good Han representation is 
first of all alive, and serves an art that in turn draws its 


27. Li-tai Ming Hua Chi, iv. 

28. Translated by J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1871, IV, 2, pp. 528 ff., and Iv, 1, pp. 67 ff., respectively. 

29. Han Shu, Liv, biography of General Su Wu. The portraits 
commemorated the formal submission to the Chinese throne of an 
inveterate enemy, the Khan of the Huns. 


30. For the mirrors, see Karlgren, of. cit., categories C, D, pls. 
19-35. The “hunting-scene” bronzes are being exhaustively studied 
by Sidney Kaplan at Harvard. So far their only publication as a 
group has been the meticulous but one-sided paper by Hsii Chung- 
shu, contributed to the festschrift volume (in Chinese) commemo- 
rating the sixty-fifth year of Professor Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei, Pei-p‘ing, 
1935, Il, pp. 569 ff. 


material from a constantly widening interest in human and 
animal activity. At its most commonplace the release of en- 
ergy shows itself in the chase theme, the pell-mell pursuit 
of mounted archers after game or the rush of a carnivore 
after his quarry. Almost beyond question this, too, is an 
import from western Asia. Evidence may be found to show 
that the transplanted idea had begun to grow vigorously 
well before the end of Western Han; presumably the bor- 
rowing was completed in the first great age of imperial 
expansion toward the west under Wu Ti (140—86).*’ As 
its Iranian origin and early date make appropriate, the chase 
is conducted in profile throughout many variations, with 
no bolder experiment than the reversed head of a fleeing 
animal or the turn of a horseman to shoot backward. Ev- 
ery student of Han art knows how the Chinese imagina- 
tion in time began to diversify and enrich the banal for- 
eign theme. Designers of Western Han transformed the 
stereotyped rocky ground of the original pursuit into clouds 
or abstract scrolls, and introduced Chinese riders and drag- 
ons into the figure repertory. Mirrors of the Wang Mang 
period may show a further change in subject: instead of the 
old one-direction gallop, a break-up of the stream into 
pairs of figures who seem to have met by accident, to their 
mutual surprise and alarm. The motif of “x confronted 
by y” suggests the old “hunting-scene” groups; all that 
the Han has achieved in shéng-tung (and that the Chou 
had lacked) is revealed in the indescribable springiness and 
ferocity of a single tiny tiger, rearing back with wide open 
jaws among the cabalistic symbols of a T-L-v mirror. 
These vastly more imaginative drawings in raised metal 
outlines, and the similar creatures inlaid on the gilded 
bronzes, are still primarily in profile, as the surfaces they 
sport across are flat. The fortunate existence of a large 
number of dated mirrors from Eastern Han shows that 
subsequent development turned toward an increasing in- 
terest in plasticity.** The typical second-century mirror, 
crowded with figures of Taoist myth, is almost unpleasantly 
three-dimensional; the little gods are grossly inflated, and 
among them undulate up and down the serpentine bodies 
of dragons. By the end of Han the figures may sit on a 


31. Soper, op. cit., pp. 147-148. Basic elements of the chase 
theme (the mounted nomadic archer, deer in a flying gallop) al- 
ready occur on the tomb tiles from Lo-yang now in the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto, generally ascribed to the third century 
B.C.; see W. White, Tomb Tile Pictures of Ancient China, Toronto, 
1939, pl. 1. Fully Sinicized versions are seen on the Han textiles 
found in the Noin-ula tombs; e.g. Y. Harada, Chinese Dress and 
Personal Ornaments in the Han and Six Dynasties, (in Japanese, 
English summary), Toky6, 1937, pl. 11,1. Data on the two lacquer 
vessels, both dated 2 B.c., found in two of the graves, are given by 
S. Umehara, Kodai Hokuhé-kei Bumbotsu no Kenkyii (“A Study 
of the Culture of the Northern Zone in Ancient Times”; in Japa- 
nese), Kydto, 1938, pp. 4 ff. 

32. Dated mirrors of the Han, Three Kingdoms, and Six Dy- 
nasties, are the subject of Umehara’s Kan Sangoku Rokuché Kinen- 
kan Zusetsu, KySto, 1944. 
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kind of cut-out frame; almost as if it were a cage or a 
scaffolding in the open, a dragon will thread over and un- 
der, or thrust his head straight out of the background to bite 
a bar (Fig. 2).** The same kind of enjoyment of a new 
freedom may be seen in more varied forms elsewhere, in 
work that for this reason I ascribe to late Eastern Han. A 
set of tomb stones from Ch‘ii-fu in Shantung, for example, 
has a dominant lozenge design on each slab; the lines are 
not drawn geometrically, but pass over or under each other 
through a realistic open disk at the center, and the inter- 
stices are filled with small birds and beasts, perching on the 
framework or clambering over it, now in front and now 
behind.** What this new interest may do to the old chase 
theme is shown in one variant on a mountain-shaped in- 
cense burner in the Victoria and Albert Museum.** One of 
the petal-like sections of the mountain has three pine trees 
in line; across them rushes a trio of rabbits in the flying 
gallop, ostentatiously threading before and behind the 
trunks. 

Where the human figure is dominant, activity is of 
course drastically restricted; the pressure of “‘life-motion” 
is no less intense. An apt example is furnished by the mani- 
kins set in rows along the framework of the “painted bas- 
ket” from Lo-lang, datable probably in the late first or 
early second century a.p.** It would be hard to imagine a 
less stimulating subject than that assigned here. The peren- 
nially popular virtue of filial piety or the other-worldliness 
of the Taoist hermit is normally displayed not in narrative 
scenes but by single figures, each identified merely by his 
name written alongside. Nothing is required of any but his 
presence; almost none has any actual relationship with his 
neighbors; the figures might have been set in the stiff iso- 
lation of Byzantine saints.*’ Instead each row has an al- 


33- Freer Gallery Catalogue, pl. 39, no. 36.4, pp. 74 ff. Cf. 
Umehara, of. cit., pl. 19, no. 31, dated A.D. 217. 

34. F. Drake, “Sculptured Stones of the Han Dynasty,” Monu- 
menta Serica, Vill, 1943, pp. 296 ff., figs. 11-14, 19-20. One stone 
has an inscription with the name of the deceased in seal characters 
that Drake ascribes on epigraphical grounds to the Former Han. 
The claim may be offset by Karlgren’s demonstration, of. cit., 
pp. 24-25, that the seal form was used later for artistic and archa- 
istic purposes, and is frequent on dated mirrors of the first century 
A.D. 


35. Just visible on the left side in Siren, of. cit., 11, pl. 35,A. 


36. See The Tomb of Painted Basket of Lo-lang, (in Japanese, 
English summary), Korean Archaeological Research Report, 1, 
Keij6, 1934, pls. 41-50. The iconography of the figures is discussed 
(in Chinese) by K. Yoshikawa, appendix, pp. 1 ff. It is not strictly 
accurate to refer to the figures as “paragons of filial piety” (qua 
Bachhofer, Short History, p. 93), since several of the seated men 
are Taoist recluses, and those standing in the corner panels ap- 
parently are taken from historical narratives. 


37. The only scene that directly illustrates its subject is that in 
which Hsing Ch‘i feeds his toothless father the pap he has himself 
chewed. Elsewhere the connection between figures and names is so 
loose that I suspect the painter may have filled his panels merely 
with assorted types, ignorant or careless of what their final desig- 


most operatic animation, to which it would be hard to find 
a western mediaeval parallel earlier than the Twelve Apos- 
tles lintel of Amiens, at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The figures show a lively interest in each other, turning 
this way or that, gesturing, talking, leaning forward to 
give greater emphasis to their words. All are alike in basic 
poses and the possibilities for action thus implied; those in 
the horizontal bands kneel, while those in the narrow ver- 
tical panels at the corners are erect. In all other respects 
they differ widely. Most are young, with round, full faces; 
a small minority are forcefully drawn oldsters with scanty 
hair and bushy eyebrows; the father of Hsing Ch‘ii has a 
bony face with sunken cheeks (Fig. 8). Positions run from 
full frontal to profile with variations between: simple three- 
quarters, three-quarters with reversed head, and, surpris- 
ingly, three-quarters rear. Considering the miniature scale 
and the simplicity of means, there is a high degree of ex- 
pressiveness; the smallest paragons of all, along the borders, 
are almost caricatures of sociability. In the one group, 
where an active relationship joins adjacent figures, the 
scene of Hsing Ch‘ii feeding his toothless father, the eager 
pose of the old man as he cranes forward with hands on 
knees is vividly noted (Fig. 8). Whoever created this illus- 
trative method, the anonymous craftsman of the “painted 
basket” itself or someone of greater stature before him, 
had certainly not limited his repertory to the images called 
up by closing the eyes and visualizing the essential idea of 
man. The figures are all in one plane, but the free turn- 
ing of their bodies suggests the existence of a space in which 
such movement is possible. One backs against a screen 
drawn in elementary perspective; and the presence of 
something like a narrow stage, not a “void,” is further 
suggested by the curtains that loop between each pair. In- 
deed, the small bodies are so big with energy that most are 
ill contained within the conventional borders. Some of the 
erect figures look as if they were charging out of a prosce- 
nium frame. 

The painted tomb gable at Boston, there ascribed to the 
second to fourth centuries A.D., is less satisfactory as evi- 
dence because of its ruinous condition and the lack of even 
an approximately sure date.** It shows at least a generally 
similar interest in variety of poses and facial types, with a 


nation would be. The usual scene is padded out with anonymous, 
unnecessary persons called “secretary,” “agent,” or “attendant”; 
obviously masculine individuals are given feminine names. On one 
panel (pl. xL111) two contiguous figures of unrelated groups are 
shown in animated conversation, more interested in each other than 
in their proper associates. 

38. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Portfolio of Chinese Paintings 
in the Museum (Han to Sung Periods), Cambridge, 1933, pls. 1-8. 
Rowley’s mimeographed outline for “The Rise of the Pictorial Tra- 
dition in the Han Era” (undated; ca. 1938?) has the entry: “The 
M.F.A. tiles of original Han look thoroughly retouched.” I can 
fortunately bypass this problem, since retouching would presumably 
not affect the positions and relationships of the figures. 
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notable emphasis on pairs in which rear and front views are 
played against each other. In one badly damaged area there 
seems to be a dancer performing directly in front of (and 
so partially masking) two standing guards. Here there are 
several ladies; they are immediately recognizable, not 
merely by headgear and ribbons, but because the whole 
proportioning of their heads and drapery already has some- 
thing of the light elegance that Ku K‘ai-chih will intensify 
as a foil to masculine solidity. 

The stones of the Wu tombs in Shantung have been 
discussed again and again, without ever quite exhausting 
their possibilities. The inscriptions that tie them securely to 
the middle of the second century a.p. are well known, as 
is their extraordinary wealth and variety of subject mat- 
ter.” It has often been pointed out that the illustrative 
scheme seems derived from the mural decorations of pal- 
ace buildings, perhaps even from those that a contemporary 
poem describes on the walls of the famous Ling-kuang Hall 
not far away. Stylistic criticism has expatiated on the flatness 
of the compositions, the absence or complete formality of 
backgrounds, the inability of the stonecutter to do justice to 
the three-quarters pose he so often uses.*° Rowley and 
Bachhofer both accept these characteristics as primary evi- 
dence for the limitations of Han pictorial style as a whole. 
I do not. I believe that several factors might explain a very 
wide difference between the capacities of “the able artisan 
Wei Kei who cut the inscription and carved the ornaments” 
for the chamber of Wu Liang, and those of a Tai-chao 
painting murals in the imperial palace in the same year. 
There is the question of distance from the capital and lack 
of close contact with the court; the possible conservatism 
of a funerary art in subject and style; the great technical 
difference between painting with the brush and a craft of 
stone engraving that had not yet learned the possibilities of 
mimicry. (Many of the drapery folds of the “painted bas- 
ket” figures, for example, are drawn with a broad brush- 
stroke in color, an effect impossible to reproduce in a fine- 
line tradition.) Where previous accounts have stressed the 
archaism of the Wuslabs, I now call attention to the limited 
number of innovations by which they seem to testify to a 
slow filtering-down of modern ideas from the capital work- 
shops into the provinces. 

Others have noticed that a horse and rider may occa- 
sionally be shown either from full front or from full rear, 
and that even in profile processions the far horse in a Wu 
pair will turn his head toward the near one. Everyone has 
seen, and Bachhofer has dismissed as “bedeutungslos,” the 
group of three figures seated in echelon at an entertainment. 
It must be of this quasi-perspective device that Rowley re- 


39. Chavannes, of. cit., 1, pls. XXXII-LXXvI, pp. 94 ff. 

40. Soper, of. cit., pp. 145-146; Bachhofer, “Raumdarstel- 
lung,” pp. 194-198, Short History, pp. 91-92; Rowley, outline 
referred to in note 38. 


marks: “Although diagonal lines were introduced into the 
Wu and Chu Wei reliefs, they were used ‘informatively’ 
without a true grasp of the spatial implications.”** Appar- 
ently no one, including myself, has been impressed by the 
occasional use, here also, of three-quarters rear views (so 
mishandled that they are almost unintelligible), or the pair- 
ing of two figures, usually drummers or dancers, one facing 
forward and one to the rear.** No one, apparently, has 
seen anything remarkable in one of the illustrations to the 
Min Tzi-ch‘ien story of filial piety. The two principals, 
father and son, are in fact so crudely drawn that their posi- 
tions are hard to make out. But in the midst of isolated 
figures strung out in rows, these two constitute an aggres- 
sively three-dimensional unit; the kneeling son is in front 
of the father, and is shown from the rear, except for his 
profile head and left arm (Fig. 4).** Rowley has compared 
pre-T ‘ang art in its basic “ideational” quality with “the art 
of the Germanic tribes as they emerged from the primitive 
matrix’’; yet a parallel to the achievement of the Han court 
painter who must have designed this astonishing pair would 
perhaps first be found in Europe in the age of Giotto. 

Again, in one of the several Wu compositions that illus- 
trate the attempted assassination of the future Ch‘in Shih 
Huang Ti, no less than three figures are superimposed: the 
cowardly accomplice Ch‘in Wu-yang kow-towing in front, 
then the wildly gesticulating bravo Ching K‘o, and finally 
an anonymous man who seems to be calling up the soldiers 
of the royal guard (Fig. 3).** Since the scene is extended 
across an unusually wide panel and other figures in it are 
loosely spaced, the jamming of these three cannot be ex- 
plained by space limitations alone. Each is isolated in his 
own plane (unlike Min Tzii-ch‘ien and his father); the 
designer was perhaps most interested in the intensified ex- 
citement created by crowding together violently opposed 
lines of force; yet the superposition would have been im- 
possible without prior recognition of the movement of bodies 
In space. 

The architectural settings of the Wu slabs, finally, are 
quite two-dimensional in drawing. But in several cases a 
figure within the conventionalized building is partly hidden 
behind a pillar; again not because there is no room else- 
where, but to indicate a depth relationship.*® It is a small 


41. Bachhofer, “Raumdarstellung,” p. 200; Rowley, Far East- 
ern Culture, p. 8. 


42. E.g. Chavannes, of. cit., pl. Lx1, bottom tier; Lxxxtv, bot- 
tom (from the pillar of “Nan Wou Yang,” dated a.p. 86); 
LXXXVII, no. 163, dancers. 

43. Ibid., pl. XLIx, no. 104, top register of “seventh stone of 
the anterior chambers.” 

44. Ibid., pl. Lv, no. 113, top register of “eleventh stone of the 
anterior chambers.” Cf. pl. Lx, middle register, in which two figures 
— Ching K‘o and an anonymous man pulling him back — are 
superimposed with like effect. 


45. E.g. ibid., pl. xLv, upper tier of wall, left end; from the 
“second stone of the chamber of the pseudo Wu Liang.” 
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detail, as indeed all these are; but precisely the admission 
of spatial logic that almost every artist of the earlier Middle 
Ages in Europe was incapable of making. 

The gap between conservatism and innovation in the 
Wu designs is so wide that an attempt should be made to 
explain it. I believe that the originals copied — at mth hand 
— by “the able artisan Wei Kei” may have been composed 
at the Han court over many generations, during a gradual 
evolution of style. The first recorded “history painting” of 
the sort so frequently reproduced for the Wu family was 
the scene of the Duke of Chou holding the infant King 
Ch‘éng in his arms before the feudal princes: a composition 
ordered by Han Wu Ti in 88 B.c.** A century and a half 
later Ming Ti is said to have “summoned officers of great 
learning like Pan Ku and Ku K‘uei, to select incidents from 
the Classics and histories; and had the painters of the [im- 
perial workshop] Shang-fang illustrate these.”*’ Well- 
known early versions of such themes may have become 
models, which in the slower-moving art of the provinces 
might be reproduced without essential change for a long 
time. Thus the Wu repertory may include both composi- 
tions of relatively recent date, in a “modern” style, and 
others going back as far as the age of Wu Ti. The Wu 
scene of the Duke of Chou and King Ch‘éng, for example, 
is noticeably archaic.** 

The much disputed slabs from the tomb of Chu Wei 
contribute at least one important piece of evidence to the 
present demonstration.** All clearly visible lines on the 
stones are unquestionably the result of recutting. This later 
work, much of which displays the affected or feeble drafts- 
manship of recent times, was carried out so carelessly, also, 
that in many cases the earlier lines were not covered. They 
show with varying degrees of clarity on rubbings; some- 
times only as a tantalizing suggestion, and then occasionally 
with sufficient completeness to permit the reconstruction of 
most of a figure or piece of furniture. In the area now oc- 
cupied by the two best-drawn figures at large scale, for 
example, close examination reveals not only the vestiges of 
the other drawing beneath them, but to their right the faint 
outlines of at least one other large male shape, and perhaps 
those of a second. These last were shown kneeling on a 


46. Han Shu, Lxvitt, biography of Ho Kuang. For details of 
this event see L. Wieger, Textes historiques, Hien-hien, 1922, 1, 
PP. 476-477. 

47. See note 25. 

48. Chavannes, of. cit., pl. Lx1v, center of second tier; from 
the “eighth stone of the chambers on the left.” 

49. Most recently studied by W. Fairbank, “A Structural Key 
to Han Mural Art,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vil, 1, 
1942, pp. 52 ff. Previous comments by Bachhofer, “Raumdarstel- 
lung,” pp. 200-201, Short History, p. 93; Soper, op. cit., pp. 146- 
147. My reference to Chu Wei in note 11 of ibid. as a “loyalist 
general” is misleading; as Fairbank has pointed out, he fought as 
military governor of Lo-yang against the armies that eventually 
effected a restoration of the Han line. 
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long dais behind the table with dishes (this seems to have 
been the original pose also of the recut men).*° The original 
receding lines of the furniture, and the echelon relationship 
of the figures, thus attest a composition in depth like that 
used for the three guests on the Wu slab, here a century or 
more earlier, Just enough may be seen of the third figure’s 
head to show a vigorous drawing of forehead, eye-socket, 
and cheek in three-quarters view, not unlike the silhouettes 
of the first and second recut men, and far more competent 
than anything on the Wu stones. The whole tenor of my 
present argument counters Bachhofer’s belief that work so 
advanced could not possibly have been done in the Han. I 
see no reason now to alter the explanation for the difference 
of quality between the Chu Wei and Wu designs that I 
suggested in 1941: the contrast between a stereotyped, im- 
personal mortuary craft, executing commissions from a 
stock repertory, and a composition created by a superior 
artist for a special commemorative purpose.” 

One other set of tomb stones may effectively terminate 
this review: the fragments of a small shrine that once stood 
at the foot of Hsiao-t‘ang-shan.” Published rubbings, un- 
fortunately far from clear throughout, show an individual 
manner of representation, even more awkward in figure 
drawing than the Wu slabs but markedly more advanced 


50. Results of a study made in the spring of 1948 at Bryn Mawr 
by Barbara Crawford, from rubbings in the set owned by W. R. 
Acker of the Freer Gallery. 


51. Soper, of. cét., note 11. 


52. Stones from this shrine were divided between the Imperial 
University, Toky6, and the Berlin Museum. See Chavannes, of. cit., 
pl. xcI, no. 169, p. 242; O. Fischer, Die chinesische Malerei der 
Han-dynastie, Berlin, 1931, pls. 16-18, pp. 36-37; T. Sekino, in 
Kokka, no. 227, 1909, pp. 300 ff. (English edition); and “Se- 
pulchral Remains of the Han Dynasty in the Province of Shantung, 
China,” (in Japanese), Téky6 Imperial University, Journal of the 
College of Engineering, viii, March 1916, pp. 91 ff. Sekino dates 
the stones at the outset of Eastern Han because of what he considers 
their close stylistic similarity to those of the extant Hsiao-t‘ang- 
shan shrine (!) In addition to an exceptional boldness in archi- 
tectural perspective, the set contains at least one other detail show- 
ing a novel interest in nature. One scene presents a halted chariot 
and a decorously garbed gentleman who seems to be giving some- 
thing to a half-naked figure squatting under a tree. The subject, 
not identified by Chavannes or Sekino, is probably the old story 
retold in the Ch‘in dynasty manual of statecraft, Lii Shih Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu, XV, 4 (see translation by R. Wilhelm, Friihling und Herbet 
des Li Bu We, Jena, 1928, pp. 217-218). The statesman Chao 
Hsiian-méng found a man on the roadside dying of hunger. He 
halted, and revived the fellow with food and drink; the latter, 
despite his own desperate need, held back two pieces of meat, to 
take to his starving old mother at home. Two years later, when 
Chao was fleeing before a gang of bravoes hired by the duke of 
Chin to murder him, the first of the gang to overtake him turned 
out to be the same man, who at once paid his debt with his life by 
fighting off the rest until Chao could make a clean escape. In the 
Shantung illustration of the first meeting, the here pertinent detail 
is the tree, which unlike any in the standard Han stones is quite 
individual in its odd proportions and crooked lines, and clearly 
indicates an attempt to show the “gnarled mulberry tree” of the 
story. 
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in use of spatial devices. A key figure will be set on a dais 
with a screen behind, rendered in conventional perspective 
from above. The same formula elsewhere is used not only 
to show a chariot, but even a miniature house unit grouped 
about a central courtyard; in the latter instance, the exist- 
ence also of space beyond the building is hinted at by a tree 
appearing above the rear wall. In one surprising panel, a 
square kiosk with a tiled roof is placed so that both visible 
sides slant away in perspective (Fig. 5). The defiance of 
traditional limitations is made even more explicit by a rail- 
ing that follows the same axes in front, and four small men 
to give plausibility to the space between. ‘The location of 
this material in Shantung, and its close similarities in subject 
and technique to the Wu set, make it likely that the greater 
knowledge here may be safely explained by a later date. 
Fortunately the stones are also characterized by a prominent 
band of ornament, a heavy, incised rinceau full of curlicue 
cusps and over-and-under interlacing. Unlike the Wu 
decorations, which point backward to the style of the first 
century or earlier, this motif seems to have convincing 
parallels at the very end of Han, both in dated or approxi- 
mately datable mirrors and on the Szechwan tomb pillar 
of Kao I, dated 209.° The insistent three-dimensional play 
throughout the rinceau is quite in character with the illus- 
trative method used below. Perhaps the crudity of drafts- 
manship may reflect a first stage of artistic decadence in 
the north, caused by the political and economic disorders 
of the third century. 


THe THREE KINGDoMs AND SIx 
DywasTIEs (A.D. 221-581) 


The textual evidence for Three Kindoms and Six Dy- 
nasties art preserved in the Li-tat Ming Hua Chi is volumi- 
nous. The bulk of the information unfortunately consists 


53. Cf. Umehara, Obei ni okeru Shina Kokyé, (“Ancient Chinese 
Mirrors in Europe and America”), Toéky6, 1931, pl. XLVvII; 
Segalen, etc., Mission, pl. xLvi1. The patterns on the Wu slabs are 
either very simple traditional motifs like the twist, used by the 
Chinese since the middle of Chou, or a complex interweaving of 
cloud scrolls and diagonals that recalls the lacquer designs found 
at Lo-lang (e.g. Sekino, “Sepulchral Remains,” fig. 59; this latter 
type is not illustrated by Chavannes). The article by Yonezawa 
cited in note 26 continues through four later issues of the Kokka; 
in the last, no. 577, December 1938, pp. 333 ff., the author quotes 


contemporary evidence to show that a final peak of Han artistic 
activity was reached during the reign of Ling Ti (168-189). Of 
particular interest here is his claim that that ruler’s gradual shift 
in interest from Confucian orthodoxy to hedonism, and his insistence 
on exploiting every sort of talent for his personal enjoyment, must 
have given the arts a strong push in a new direction. To the dismay 
of the traditionalists, Ling Ti’s tastes not only freed literature, 
calligraphy, painting, and (doubtless) music from the old, nar- 


rowly ethical limitations on subject matter, but also ensured the 
rapid rise of talented individuals, irrespective of class or family 
background. The remarkable advances seen in the engravings of 
the stones from the foot of Hsiao-t‘ang-shan may well be the distant 
result of this combined stimulus and release in the decade 180-190. 
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of biographical data, enumerations of picture titles, and 
quotations of critical estimates in general terms: all im- 
portant in other connections but not usually relevant here. 
Careful search reveals a few items that may be used to 
counter Rowley’s statements, since they suggest a more de- 
veloped art than his definition of the pre-T‘ang style would 
permit. I summarize these below in relation to his most im- 
portant criteria. 

With regard to the limits imposed by “ideographic visu- 
alization” on the expressiveness of figure painting, the most 
valuable material may be found in the disjointed comments 
on contemporary or earlier pictures brought together as the 
work of Ku K‘ai-chih under the title Lun Hua, “Discussion 
of Paintings.” 

A small picture showing an “Array of Ladies” is there 
described as follows: ““The faces seem sorrowful; and 
though [the artist] has chiseled away at the features, he has 
not been fully successful [in imparting] animation.” 

Concerning a picture entitled “Sun Wu” (dealing with 
the Chou dynasty strategist so named, who was ordered to 
drill his prince’s ladies and had the two leading concubines 
executed to discourage laughter in the ranks) it is stated: 
“The two ladies-in-waiting, so pathetically beautiful in 
form, are models of fright and distress. One sees all the 
minutiae [literally “the wonders” ] of the scene as if ac- 
tually present.” 

Of an illustration to a poem by the Chin writer Chi 
K‘ang it is said: “He [i.e. the Chin master Wei Hsieh] has 
done ‘the Whistling Man’ so that the figure really looks 
as if he were whistling; though the melancholy expression 
given him does not suggest [the poet ].” 

A portrait by Wei Hsieh of Chi Hsin is characterized as 
being “like the man himself.” 

An illustration to a famous quotation from the Poetry 
Classic, “Looking into the depths and treading on thin 
ice,”°® is described as having “‘a look of shuddering that is 
unusual and excellent.” 

A number of passages in the Lun Hua and elsewhere 
may be related to an interest in space relationships. 

Describing the compositional method seen in illustrations 
for “the Founding of the Chou Dynasty,” the Lun Hua uses 
two characters that mean “piling up” or “overlapping.” 
The phrase, which here must refer to figure arrangement, 
is the same one that in later literature is habitually employed 
to describe the overlapping of mountain shapes, rising higher 
as they recede. 

Ku K‘ai-chih’s “Eulogies on Masterpieces of the Wei 
and Chin (Regimes)” states: “Human figures are of 
various sizes. Once relative distances have been settled, 
[ however, the artist should] give his subject careful scru- 
tiny; for he must not then alter [the relationship] of 


54. Li-tai MHC., 1v; not yet translated in print. 
55. Translated by Legge, of. cit., Iv, 2, p. 333. 
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breadth and narrowness, or disarrange his vertical scale.”°* 


In Ku’s “Account of Painting the Cloud Terrace 
(Mountain )”’*’ is the pasage: “When a mountain has [ dif- 
ferent] faces, front and back will be [distinguished by] 
shadows. . . . The sun in the west is disappearing [be- 
hind] the mountains, so that their relative distances are 
clearly distinguished.” 

Returning to the text of the Li-tat Ming Hua Chi 
proper, we find the following account given of the Sung 
painter Hsieh Chuang: “Out of carved wood he fashioned 
a representation of the mountains, waterways, and other 
terrain features throughout the realm. This was ten feet 
on a side; the whole represented the entire world as one, 
while subdivisions indicated the various provinces and com- 
manderies.”** 

The paragraph devoted to the Liang painter Hsiao Pén 
in the same text affirms that: “On a fan he could depict a 
landscape of a myriad /iin the space of a scant foot.”*° 

Much of the textual material dealing directly with land- 
scape art has been discussed in my earlier article, particu- 
larly the account given of the life and opinions of the fifth- 
century painter-mystic, Tsung Ping.®° I here add a number 
of picture titles that suggest compositions involving land- 
scape elements, painted either for their own sake or as a set- 
ting for figure action (sometimes on a grand scale) : ““The 
Banquet of King Mu (of Chou) by the Jasper Pond” ;* 
“The Yiian and Hsiang Rivers”; °* “Poetic Description of 
the Capital of the Shu State” ;°* “Ravines, Mountains, and 
Hamlets of “Boating in “Han Wu Ti’s 
Northern Conquests”’; “Village Market in a Valley in 
(Chekiang).”* 


56. Li-tai MHC., 1v; not yet translated in print. 


57. lbid.; translated by S. Sakanishi, The Spirit of the Brush, 
London, 1939, pp. 30 ff. ‘ 


58. Li-tai MHC., vi. Died at 45 in 466, in high office. 

59. lbid., vil. Poet, calligrapher, painter, and provincial gover- 
nor. 

60. Soper, op. cit., pp. 150 ff. 


61. By Ming Ti, second ruler of Eastern Chin (323-325). The 
story is an episode in the apocryphal wanderings in the Far West 
of the fifth Chou monarch, as described in the anonymous Mu T‘ien- 
tzii Chuan (translated by E. Eitel, in China Review, xvil, 1888- 
89). The “Jasper Pond” was part of the fairy palace of the goddess 
Hsi-wang-mu, who entertained the king there. In the Sung painting 
history T‘u-hua Chien-wén Chih, composed by Kuo Jo-hsii in the 
ten seventies, an introductory section on the subject matter of ancient 
pictures includes this theme under the heading, “Representations 
of Scenery,” as a work by the Chin master Wei Hsieh. 

62. By Ku K‘ai-chih. 

63. By Shih Tao-shih of the Chin. The Poem, Shu Tu Fu, by 
the Chin poet Tso Ssa (written as part of a series called the San Tu 
Fu, “Poetic Descriptions of the Three Capitals”), followed the 
precedent set by great Han compositions in describing the topogra- 
phy, buildings, and human activities of the metropolis. 

64. By Tai K‘uei of the Chin. 

65. By Liu Chén of the Southern Ch‘. 


66. By Mao Hui-hsiu of the Southern Ch‘i, academician of the 
Privy Library in the 483-493 era. 


Particular interest attaches to the description of what 
seems to have been in effect a great relief map, executed by 
the fifth-century painter, Hsieh Chuang. Other sources 
testify to revolutionary advances in map making, accom- 
plished (doubtless under the pressure of military need) by 
the middle of the third century. The innovations claimed 
by the author or sponsor of these, P‘ei Hsiu, included some 
sort of grid system, proper orientation, records of road dis- 
tances, and indications of terrain features affecting passage 
through a region, relative heights, turns, curves, and 
straightaways.°’ The greater accuracy so achieved may 
well have remained a professional interest of map makers 
alone for several generations; perhaps Hsieh Chuang’s ex- 
periment was the first large-scale attempt of a painter to 
exploit the new methods for at least a semiartistic purpose. 
One can imagine the sort of profit that might eventually 
accrue to an archaic landscape art from even so weak an 
admixture of rational observation: a more systematic han- 
dling of scale relationships, an interest in the flowing of 
natural forms, in effects of enclosure, strait passage, and 
linking together; above all, in the natural world as a 
credible setting for human activity. What this borrowing 
from military science could never give, of course, is the 
one factor that art alone can create: the effect of recession 
from the observer toward a horizon. It is just the element 
of plausible recession that seems to have been added last in 
the composition of pre-T‘ang landscape style. 

As a means of defining more clearly the potentialities of 
sixth-century illustration, I shall comment briefly on what 
seem to me the most important conclusions to be drawn 
from the study of extant material. 

The large body of paintings preserved in the stone tombs 
of the North Korean state of Kokuli supplies primarily 
negative evidence.®* Until perhaps the middle of the sixth 
century, when renewed intimacy with China initiated a 
new age of artistic accomplishment, the Korean frescoes 
demonstrate first of all the cultural deterioration of an out- 
lying province isolated by invasions and imperial weakness. 
Compared with the standards of the Han colony at Lo- 
lang, their style is half barbarized. Interest in natural mo- 
tion in three dimensions has vanished (for similar reasons) 
as completely as in the Second Vatican Virgil. Architectural 
settings and figures are normally drawn as archaically as 
those of the extant shrine on Hsiao-t‘ang-shan; while awk- 
wardly imitated conventional trees, and disorganized 
chases, give a continual reminder of Han tradition. There 
are at the same time a few survivals from a more advanced 
method of representation. The dais on which a figure squats 
is typically shown in formal perspective from above. Most 


67. See Chavannes, “Les deux plus anciens spécimens de la 
cartographie chinoise,” Bulletin de lécole francaise d’extréme 
orient, 111, 1903, pp. 214 ff. 

68. Basic information in Soper, “The ‘Dome of Heaven’ in 
Asia,” ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, pp. 241-243. 
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remarkable is the crude zigzag drawn in the Three-cham- 
bered Tomb at T‘ung-kou in Manchuria, to indicate a city 
wall in front of which two mailed cavaliers are dueling. 
Here, childishly mishandled, is a space-describing device as 
ambitious as any remaining from the pre-T ‘ang period 
(Fig. 11).° The vertical plane of the wall is distinguished 
from the horizontal by a dark contrast against light, an 
elementary modeling first on one side of the zigzag and 
then on the other. Along the wall from front to back are 
spaced three tower pavilions, the middle one perhaps in- 
dicating a gate; whether by accident or design, the three 
are graduated in size. Here is perhaps an illustration of the 
solicitude for relative distance and dimensions hinted at in 
Ku K‘ai-chih’s Lun Hua; the setting formula, again, is one 
that might have been used in the pictorial record of “Han 
Wu Ti’s Northern Conquests.” The date of the Three- 
chambered Tomb can be only approximated, on historical 
and stylistic grounds, as the late fifth or early sixth century. 
It is impossible to determine the source of such an illustrative 
device, except for the certainty that it was a Chinese and 
not a Korean invention. Kokuli was in intermittent diplo- 
matic contact with the southern Chinese court, and later 
with the northern as well, throughout the Six Dynasties. 
The effect on its sixth-century art of closer contact 
through Buddhism was so strong and rapid that it seems 
reasonable to assume that the stagnant earlier phase owed 
little to contemporary intercourse. Perhaps the greatest part 
of the Kokuli repertory prior to the middle of the sixth was 
an inheritance from the colonial age of Han. 

No discussion of pre-T ‘ang painting can fail to consider 
the two scrolls linked to the name of Ku K‘ai-chih, the 
British Museum Admonitions and the Freer Gallery God- 
dess of the Lo River. In my earlier article I analyzed both 
in detail, mainly to stress the elementary character of their 
spatial settings.”° Here, with a different purpose, I wish 
briefly to qualify or expand my comments. It now seems 
to me of no necessary significance that the former scroll is 
almost without settings, while the latter owes what com- 
position it has to a stringing together of landscape details. 
Certainly the explanation is not likely to be a difference in 
date alone, as Bachhofer has suggested.”* In the whole de- 
velopment of figure painting in China there are two sharply 
contrasted illustrative methods, roughly analogous to the 

69. Illustration taken from H. Ikeuchi and S. Umehara, T‘ung- 
kou, Kao-kou-lian Tombs with Wall Paintings (in Japanese, 
English summary), pl. L11; dating discussed pp. 23-27 (in 
English). 

70. Frequently discussed and reproduced. For the 4 dmonitions 
scroll, see for example Siren, 4 History of Early Chinese Painting, 
London and New York, 1933, 1, pp. 16 ff., pls. 8-13. For the Lo 


Goddess, see Siren, Chinese Paintings in American Collections, Paris 
and Brussels, 1927, pls. 1-2. 

71. “Raumdarstellung,” pp. 202-206; Short History, pp. 93-95. 
As will be apparent from my discussion below, I am far from agree- 
ing with Bachhofer that Ku “failed miserably when it came to 
representing a scene in the open” on the Admonitions scroll. 


“Neo-Attic” and the “Alexandrian” styles defined by 
Morey for the Roman and early mediaeval world. One 
deals with large figures, solicitously drawn and interrelated, 
with a minimum or complete absence of setting. The other 
places small, individually insignificant figures at something 
like actual scale in an environment of natural or archi- 
tectural forms. The tradition of the Lo Goddess scroll con- 
tinues in the Buddhist narratives of T‘ang date displayed as 
accessory scenes at Tun-huang. Its peak of refinement is 
reached in Sung album-pieces and fans. In Ming and 
Ch‘ing one line of development leads to the realism of 
book illustrations showing, for example, the ceremonial and 
popular life of Peking; another to the genteel monotony of 
the palace-and-garden scenes copied under the signature of 
Ch‘iu Ying. The Chinese “Neo-Attic” tradition has its first 
great monument in the Admonitions. Absence of settings 
in the Ku scroll, then, seems to me no more remarkable 
than it is in the two Yen Li-pén attributions in the Boston 
Museum, the Emperors and the Scholars of Northern Chi; 
or in the same museum’s Ladies Preparing Newly-W oven 
Silk by Hui Tsung of Sung. It is quite possible that neither 
the extant Admonitions and Lo Goddess, nor their proto- 
types if any, were by Ku K‘ai-chih himself; yet I am sure 
that he could have satisfied the demands of subject matter 
by adapting his style to either mode (as the titles of his pic- 
tures recorded in the Li-tai Ming Hua Chi suggest). 

The degree of depth mastery reached by the Lo Goddess 
is obvious: a naive enclosure of foreground action by trees 
and rock forms on one hand; unnatural scale, flatness, lack 
of any glimmering comprehension of real space on the 
other. In the 4dmonitions I now call attention to: the gen- 
eral use of a conventional perspective from above in show- 
ing furniture; the frequency of rear views, most effective as 
an adjunct to “‘life-motion” in the lines of porters carrying 
the imperial litter; the effective grouping in depth of the 
family, accomplished both by overlapping and by a discreet 
diminution; the mild three-dimensional interest shown by 
the turning of scarf and skirt ends, and by the use of shad- 
ing to distinguish folds. The famous mountain has a notable 
(if confused) solidity. Its isolation against a void, and its 
unnatural scale relationship with the figure of the archer, 
stem from the purely symbolic character of the text, which 
requires the artist to depict “the sun,” “the moon,” 
“height,” and “a spring” (the crossbow). Faced with the 
similar problem of picking representable details out of the 
text of the psalms, the designer of the Utrecht Psalter 
elected to pull his heterogeneous material together by means 
of a dominant landscape environment; between his tiny 
figures and the trees and rocks among which they move 
there is a convincing relationship, but one achieved at the 
sacrifice of ready intelligibility. The 4dmonitions painter, 
having to adjust his scene to a scroll otherwise completely 
in the “Neo-Attic” mode, chose to be intelligible at large 
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scale, at the sacrifice of naturalness. It seems to me quite 
unjustifiable to suppose that he could not have laid out a 
more spatially consistent landscape had he wished to do so. 

Finally, the Admonitions scroll includes in its original 
portions some of the most subtly drawn portraits in the 
whole of Chinese art.” 

As is well known, the great bulk of extant Six Dynasties 
art is sculptural, Buddhist in theme, and northern in prove- 
nance. The relation of this material to the main currents of 
artistic development in painting at the southern courts, to 
the conservatism or originality of the southern masters re- 
corded in the Li-tat Ming Hua Chi, is problematical. It may 
be safely asserted that Buddhism, in the predominantly 
Mahayana form imported by China, must have seriously 
discouraged experimental advances toward control of the 
third dimension in the art adapted for its service. The 
Mahayana pantheon in pure form, as transcendental as a 
Byzantine grouping about the Pantokrator, denies validity 
to time or space with equal emphasis. Buddhas, Bodhisatt- 
vas, monks, or guardians are brought together in frontal or 
three-quarters poses, interrelated only by the law of icon- 
ographic symmetry and placed against the ultimate void. 
The individual figure in mature North Wei art, further- 
more, is flat, bodiless, a hieratic pattern. 

It should be noted parenthetically that the flatness of the 
early sixth-century Buddha is no longer a natural result 
of “ideographic visualization,” in the sense of early Han; it 
is rather a device deliberately chosen and exploited for its 
evocation of other-worldliness. A characteristic first of 
divinity, it may influence even lay figures of the same pe- 
riod; and so these, too, by their similar attenuation, will 
suggest something of the deep, pervasive influence of faith 
on the whole of Chinese life.”* 

It is in the lay figures of donors, at the same time, that 
the potentialities of sixth-century representation show them- 


72. Rowley might question the pertinence of this fact, since his 
mimeographed study outline for the “Period of the Six Dynasties” 
refers to the scroll as “probably a T‘ang copy.” It is true that the 
uncertain history of the picture prevents its use as an unqualified 
standard of Six Dynasties accomplishment. On the other hand, liter- 
ary sources bear abundant witness to the great achievements of that 
period in portraiture. In the known works of the fifth-century 
master Lu T‘an-wei, portraits made up the great majority of titles. 
The T‘ang critics are eloquent in their praise of such predecessors. 
The seventh-century Li Ssu-chén held Ku K‘ai-chih to have been 
the greatest painter of all time. The eighth-century Chang Huai- 
kuan reached the same conclusion, since Ku, among those who had 
rendered human beauty, “caught the soul” (where Lu caught the 
“bones” or structure, and Chang Séng-yu the “flesh”). It seems 
to have been only until the middle of T‘ang that portraiture re- 
mained a major concern of great artists; by Northern Sung it had 
fallen almost to the craft level. 

73. Li-tai MHC., v, quotes an interesting comment on the icons 
for processional use painted by Tai K‘uei, the Chin master who is 
sai’ to have created the first satisfactory Chinese standards in Bud- 
dhist art. These figures were exquisitely done; but a critic “who 
sw them said to Tai, ‘In spirit these are still very vulgar, for my 
lord has not yet extinguished [his own] worldliness.’ ” 


selves with least discouragement from Buddhist spirituality. 
The contrast is occasionally astonishing. The line of donors 
below an icon group at Lung-mén, for example, is usually 
as formal as a procession of saints at Ravenna, identical 
figures evenly spaced in three-quarters poses. In one in- 
stance, on the other hand, the experiment is tried of sug- 
gesting a spatial relationship between these persons and the 
deities above (and by convention behind) them; almost all 
turn their backs, with a self-abnegation well-nigh un- 
matched in the rest of religious art anywhere.”* 

The most valuable evidence of this sort is supplied by the 
more elaborate donor groups set in relief in caves 2 and 3 
at Kung-hsien, by the grand imperial processions of the 
Pin-yang cave at Lung-mén, and by the Buddhist engrav- 
ings added in the same generation to a Han tomb pillar in 
Szechwan.” In all these, the figures are massed in groups 
of attendants around the principals, and so overlap in several 
planes. Within the restrictions imposed by decorum, atti- 
tudes and types are varied. The Pin-yang reliefs, most com- 
plex, courtly, and rich in detail, still recall Han tradition. 
Some poses of their ladies are like those of the Boston painted 
gable; and the empress panel is framed in at either end by 
a maid-of-honor shown in three-quarters rear pose, the 
formula used long before on the Lo-lang basket (Fig. 
12).’° Here the greater spatial interest of the sixth century 
provides a double framing, in three dimensions as well as 
in two. At the left end, the advancing empress is enclosed 
in a kind of depth parenthesis formed by two attendants, 
the lower girl seen from the back and the upper one from 
the front. 


In cave 3 at Kung-hsien, one procession displays an 


74. Illustrated by Chavannes, of. cit., pl. cCCxxIX, no. 569. A 
relief on the wall of the Ku-yang cave, among dated inscriptions 
falling close to 510. See S. Mizuno and T. Nagahiro, Ryiémon 
Sekkutsu no Kenkyi (“A Study of the Rock-cut Caves at Lung- 
mén”; in Japanese, English summary), Toéky6, 1941, p. 97, note. 

75. Ibid., pp. 13-26, 125-126, gives convincing reasons why 
the Pin-yang cave at Lung-mén should date in the early years of 
the sixth century. Chavannes, of. cit., pp. 326 ff., had placed its 
reliefs in the seventh, on the evidence of a famous inscription outside 
the cave recording the good works of the imperial prince T‘ai, 
dated 641; he believed that the processions showed this prince and 
his consorts. The work is stylistically impossible to reconcile even 
with early T‘ang, however; and the Japanese have pointed out that 
the inscription says merely that T‘ai “here profited by works al- 
ready done, adding to their magnificence, and there created anew,” 
so that the reference may well be to the sculptures in early T‘ang 
style in adjacent caves. For Kung-hsien see Siren, Chinese Sculpture 
from the Fifth to Fourteenth Centuries, Paris, 1926, 11, pl. 101, 
pp. 26-27; Chavannes, of. cit., pls. CCLXXII, CCLXXVI, pp. 562 ff. 
Late steles at Kung-hsien claim that work at the site was begun in 
the 500-503 era; among extant early inscriptions the oldest dates 
531. For the Szechwan pillar see Segalen etc., Mission, pls. cv1I— 
cx1. Among the Liang dynasty additions to the original Han sculp- 
ture is an inscription dated 529. 

76. The Pin-yang empress panel was hacked out of its wall in 
the nineteen thirties, and eventually was bought by the Nelson 
Gallery, where it has been reassembled by careful study of photo- 
graphs and rubbings, with the missing pieces replaced in plaster. 
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evenly spaced repeat in the front plane, four small maids 
holding the trains of their ladies.” Two of these, also, are 
shown from three-quarters rear, and in the whole composi- 
tion serve as a kind of formal repoussoir, partially concealing 
the principals. Their function, in a differently conceived 
scene, could be assumed with no real change by landscape 
elements, rocks or small trees. In the same way the heads 
of all the figures, which in the center of the procession go 
back by overlapping through five planes, might be imagined 
as the summit silhouettes of a hill chain, winding back in a 
serpentine line. Here are the tentative beginnings of a more 
complex organization in depth than the old elementary 
diagonal (and a stage still farther removed from Rowley’s 
“additive compositions”). In the space above the topmost 
heads, the same interest has produced a stress on overlapping 
canopies and fans. 

The most expert spatial adjustment of donors is seen on 
the P‘ing-yang pillar in Szechwan, whose Buddhist addi- 
tions include an inscription with the date 529. Compact 
incised groups of laymen here frame each large niche of 
icons. A device not seen in the northern processions height- 
ens three-dimensional cohesion: the rear of the group is en- 
closed (again in a kind of parenthesis) by a screen or cur- 
tain, the front edge of which curves around to act as a re- 
poussoir while the back bounds the area occupied by the 
group. In two examples the back boundary is enriched by 
the heads of onlookers appearing behind the screen (a,con- 
tinuation of the formula drawn on the Chu Wei slabs), 
and by a final barrier of trees of contrasted species; the 
trunks are emphatically crossed by a canopy above the 
principal figures in front (Fig. 13). 

Normal sixth-century practice in staging Buddhist nar- 
ratives is seen on several stone stelae, and in the frescoes of 
a number of Tun-huang caves. Figure action and the 
small buildings required are set among trees and rock 
shapes. The former may be of several species, and vary in 
size to the maximum permitted by the height of the panel. 
The latter show much less concern for plausible scale, and 
can be interpreted either as miniature hills or as off-size 
stones. They form an irregularly dentate base line; pile 
up as a barrier between scenes that require separation; and 
in the best worked-out frescoes, those of cave 135 (Fig. 9), 
swing around in back of the figure groups as well, so as to 
enclose them in what Bachhofer calls a “space cell.’’ The 
cave paintings have been too extensively described to re- 
quire further analysis here.** They are unfortunately un- 
dated except for the key cave 120 N, which an inscription 
places in the era 538-539; but the characteristics of this 
last are paralleled with sufficient fidelity in the others so 
that their dates should not be too far distant from the mid- 


77. Illustrated by Chavannes, of. cit., pl. CCLXXII, no. 407. 


78. Bachhofer, “Raumdarstellung,” pp. 206 ff.; Short History, 
pp. 95-96. Soper, “Landscape Painting,” pp. 156-157. 


century. One detail may be significant. In the best of the 
narratives engraved on stone, stelae of 527 and 543, the 
foreground rocks are used only timidly as a repoussoir. In 
cave 135 they are higher, and conceal a little more of the 
buildings or figures behind them. Since the change seems 
to accord with a general progress toward mastery of depth 
relationships, it may indicate some difference in date, or the 
relative backwardness of the stonecutter.” 

One last capacity of sixth-century art merits brief men- 
tion: its representation of architectural forms. Simple, small 
buildings are frequently shown with figures inside them, as 
essential elements of setting. The most carefully executed 
version that I know is cut in relief on the walls of the 
“roadside cave,” no. 25, at Lung-mén, a small excavation 
roughly datable by votive inscriptions ranging from 539 to 
572. Here there is a series of minature, one-storey, open 
pavilions, each containing a throned Buddha and attendant 
Bodhisattvas.°° Architectural details follow out the sixth- 
century repertory with scrupulous precision; the building 
is presented in a plausible formal perspective from above, 
with its broad side parallel to the picture plane. The little 
figures inside are convincingly enclosed, some being hidden 
by the front pillars; in turn the pavilion is itself flanked and 
backed up by a screen of trees (with the same insistence on 
bounding an appreciable space unit that governs the design 
of the narratives in cave 135 at Tun-huang, or of the pro- 
cessions on the Szechwan pillar). 


Tue GALLERY FILIAL Piety ScENEs 


Penetration beyond this threshold is exceeding perilous. 
Professor Rowley has pronounced a solemn warning: “‘Dis- 
cussion of the challenged authenticity of some of the stones 

. would have brought out refinements in stylistic judg- 
ment as to whether the devices for indicating depth and 
the interpenetrating relationships of parts were tenable ex- 
tensions of the Han misunderstandings of Western realistic 
principles or whether some of them had the earmarks of 
Ming Ch‘ing discoveries, truly a subtle distinction.”** The 
approaches are littered with the grisly remains of predeces- 
sors, “‘missionaries, philologists and historians, who were un- 
trained in style . . . art historians . . . who either lacked 


breadth of training or accepted the untenable cyclical theo- 


79. Stele of 527, Siren, Sculpture, 11, pls. 152-153 (then in 
Loo collection). Stele of 543, Chavannes, of. cit., pl. CCLXXXIV; 
and Bulletin of the Society for Research in Chinese Architecture, 
Pei-p‘ing, vi, June 1937, pp. 53 ff. (describing its location in 
Honan). Boldness in using the foreground rock as a repoussoir is 
more pronounced in the Japanese picture-scroll Inga Ky6, copied 
around 750 from a Chinese prototype that from surviving icono- 
graphic details may have been a work of Northern Ch‘i, i.e. around 
570; see Soper, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 

80. See Mizuno and Nagahiro, of. cit., pp. 112-113, fig. 107. 
Both figures and architectural details are still the familiar Wei types. 


81. Far Eastern Culture, p. 9. 
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ries of history so popular in Germany.”®? Beside the fate- 
ful gate hangs only one key, curiously wrought: ““The test 
in such situations can be stated, namely that more ad- 
vanced principles of representation must be judged not ac- 
cording to their apparent presence but according to their 
treatment and trustworthiness as reflectors of the general 
spirit of the age.”** It is with an understandable trepida- 
tion, then, that this last champion puts the slughorn to his 
lips to blow. 

I shall say nothing here about the history of the Nelson 
stones or discuss their subject matter. My earlier article 
made the obvious comments on their illustrative method, 
finding in their treatment of landscape signs of a marked 
advance beyond the loose naiveté of a work like the Lo 
Goddess: far greater variety in detail, tighter organization, 
a bold attempt to break through the foreground toward a 
plausible far distance. Rather than repeat any general analy- 
sis, I shall merely stress those points that seem to me the best 
answer to Rowley’s objections. ** 

At the outset I reject completely Rowley’s implication 
that Chinese art of high quality in the sixth century was 
limited in its achievements to “tenable extensions of the Han 
misunderstandings of Western realistic principles.” There 
is no evidence that the Chinese of Han borrowed anything 
of importance from Greco-Roman sources, with or with- 
out understanding. Outside of one obvious (and spatially 
insignificant) importation, the flying-gallop chase, no 
source but the Chinese mind in ferment is needed to explain 
the “life-motion” and dawning space consciousness of any 
Han work. The “misunderstandings” occurred when pro- 
vincial craftsmen like the engravers of the Wu slabs at- 
tempted to imitate the more advanced art created at the 
imperial court. It is equally unjustifiable to restrict the ac- 
complishment of four post-Han centuries — the first age 
of great masters in painting and calligraphy, a period of 
new technical brilliance, of new aesthetic and critical inter- 
ests, of nascent nature-mysticism — to “tenable extensions” 
of Han. The great figure virtuoso of the earlier sixth cen- 
tury in the south, Chang Séng-yu, probably extended and 
was limited by Han to much the degree that Signorelli was 
an extension from Giotto. In landscape art there is not even 
the tenuous connection that may be traced in figures; the 
work of a painter-mystic like Tsung Ping has no Han proto- 
type worth mentioning. 

The illustrative method of the Nelson slabs (Figs. 6, 7) 
is first of all a sumptuously executed example of the final 
stage in an early style. Its complexity, greater than that of 
any other pre-T‘ang composition, is erected on a simple 
basis. There are many trees, and almost as many separate 
and sharply distinguished tree species. Yet all are used for 


82. Ibid., p. 5. 

83. Ibid., p. 8. 

84. Soper, op. cit., pp. 159-161; Bachhofer, Short History, 
PP. 96-97. 


one of two or three elementary functions in the layout of 
the setting, and almost all have the same basic character. 
Whatever its leaf form and the texture of its bark, a tree 
will rise by a tall thin trunk to a mass of foliage, fanning 
widely near the top of the panel but quite flat. Branches 
and roots emerge from the silhouette; there is a minimum 
of bough overlapping, and nothing like the emphatic for- 
ward and rearward projection seen, for example, in the 
T ‘ang landscape details of the Hokke Mandara in Boston.**° 
In the slab that centers on the scene of Ts‘ai Shun weeping 
over the coffin (Fig. 6), almost all the trees rise from the 
immediate foreground (those on the left side from the base 
line itself), to the full height of the panel. Their spacing is 
not regular, but certainly fulfills an ideal of orderliness; 
and the sense of formal repeat is heightened by the fact that 
nearly every tree is bifurcated just above the root. Only one 
such twin, behind the Weaving Maiden at the far right, 
is used for the alternative purpose of backing up the figure 
action at the rear of the stage. 

The other slab (Fig. 7) is noticeably more complex and 
ambitious throughout, so that there is more variation in the 
heights and placing of the tree elements. All, in a general 
sense, remain in the immediate foreground or as a barrier 
behind the figures. The widest exception occurs at the cen- 
ter of the stone, where one is shifted so that the dais of the 
old mother may be bracketed fore and aft by trees. Height 
variations imply no perspective diminution, but seem to de- 
pend on the species depicted and on general compositional 
requirements, 

A second major element of the Nelson slabs’ design is 
a vertical rock. Here variety is subordinated to an insistence 
on straight sides and slanting tops. Each rock is paper thin, 
but is stacked with others in echelon to suggest a solid bar- 
rier. The complexes rise as a formal stop between figure 
groups, most massive in the foreground; back of the figures 
they supplement the trees in defining a rear boundary. Only 
in the two adjacent episodes of the story of Wang Lin are 
they used more ambitiously to frame a deeper penetration 
into depth (Fig. 6, left).** 

A third element is horizontal, an indication of ground 
lines — drawn in long curves of earth or slanted outcrop- 
pings of stone — in the foreground. Only around the Kuo 
Chii story, with the old mother on her dais (Fig. 7, center), 
is any consistent attempt made to relate these to the stand- 
ing rocks. Both the vertical and the horizontal terrain motifs 
may sprout a curious squat, multi-trunked form of vegeta- 
tion, which at a greater distance might stand for far-off 
tree clumps. Used at varying sizes all over the stage, this 
seems a survival from the age of complete indifference to 
natural scale seen in the Lo Goddess. 

85. Boston Museum Catalogue, pl. 30 and p. 7. The landscape 


details, too dark and small for study in this reproduction, may be 
seen in photographs sold at the museum. 


86. Soper, of. cit., pp. 159-160. 
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The remaining major elements are those confined to the 
background, where they fill the interstices between trees 
and rocks and the scant open areas at the top of the panel: 
scudding clouds, flying birds, layers of mist, and far distant 
hill tops. Even these last contribute no real sense of opening 
out into the amplitude of the natural world. They are 
simply another kind of space filler drawn on a backdrop, 
for a stage still naively overcrowded and relatively inco- 
herent. 

The figure groups that celebrate the six paragons of 
filial piety exploit the variety of their stories with a charm- 
ing ingenuity. As compositional elements their use is much 
more restricted. Each group occupies its own small area, 
usually hemmed in by a palisade of natural forms. The in- 
nocent insistence on full enclosure as the only sure means of 
defining a field of action is more plausible here, and less ob- 
viously contrived, than in the mountain-ringed ‘“‘space 
cells” of cave 135 at Tun-huang; kinship of method is un- 
mistakable. The fields vary in position from the immediate 
foreground to middle distance. Occasionally one will be 
set behind (and above) another. But though the two epi- 
sodes are directly related, there is no continuity of action in 
depth between them; the two moments of Kuo Chii’s dis- 
covery of the buried treasure are entirely separate (Fig. 7, 
center ), and in the scene of Shyn’s escape from the well only 
his backward glance is a link with the murderous plotting 
of his relatives (Fig. 7, left). Action, in other words, is still 
primarily parallel to the picture plane, for all the freedom 
of its minor variations, In this, and in the use of the unmiti- 
gated frontal view as the single exception, the Nelson stones 
again follow the conventions seen at Tun-huang.*’ 

Where then are the “earmarks of Ming-Ch‘ing discov- 
eries”? The Nelson settings certainly look like none of the 
familiar varieties of late landscape art. From the standpoint 
of major space conceptions, they show nothing like the con- 
vincing recession to a horizon seen in the majority of Ming 
and Ch‘ing pictures; nor do they present the close-up found 
in a minority, in which the foreground trees press so near 


87. Ibid., p. 160, note 41. Rowley’s outline for the “Period of 
the Six Dynasties” lists the sixth-century Tun-huang caves with the 
comment: “Original designs probably vith a.p. but much re- 
painted.” I have never been able to agree with this position. I can- 
not imagine who the repainters would have been, in view of the 
troubled history of the Tun-huang region; or why they should 
have been so scrupulous in preserving a long outmoded style (a 
style that in some caves is not even Chinese, and so is even more 
alien to later conventions), instead of creating the frightful modern 
abortions seen everywhere among the Tun-huang sculptures; or 
why they should have taken the trouble to freshen up long series 
of donor portraits of forgotten Wei Tartars, instead of covering 
them over with their own names and figures (the original donors 
are as well preserved as any other parts of the paintings). I do not 
understand why repainting should have been necessary at Tun- 
huang when the Qyzi!l frescoes have survived so well in a similar 
environment without any attention. I suspect that repainting at 
Tun-huang has its most cogent necessity in the demands of Profes- 
sor Rowley’s argument. 
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to the observer’s own environment that only the lower 
halves of their trunks can be shown. They lack all the usual 
late signs of depth consciousness, trees and paths and ledges 
running on bold axes away from the foreground, branches 
and roots jutting forward and back. The “new concern 
with the sensuous values of actuality”®* reveals itself neither 
in atmospherically rendered foliage nor in the careful imita- 
tion of rock surfaces. There is no “continuous ground 
plane,” no “fusion of parts,” only a conventional approxi- 
mation of “natural scale.”” The designs are elaborations of 
a simple framework, whereas the typical late landscape 
presupposes a complexity gauged against the multifarious- 
ness of nature. 

The one feature of the Nelson sarcophagus that alludes 
in any direct way to Ming-Ch‘ing usage is its treatment of 
foreground trees. Large scale trees are sometimes used in 
late landscapes as a repoussoir element of great effective- 
ness. Their size draws the observer close, and in contrast to 
smaller motifs behind, accentuates the perspective. At the 
same time the partial screen that they set up gives greater 
penetrating force to the view passing between, as buildings 
in a city funnel air currents down the streets. Under the 
bold brush of Sesshii at the end of the fifteenth century, the 
push through is like a sudden gust of wind (Fig. 10)." 
Are the Nelson stones, then, the work of some archaizing 
expert of recent times, who avoided every other indication 
of late style but in this one respect unconsciously admitted 
his sophistication? 

I believe not. The large size of the Nelson trees, to begin 
with, is not unique in the sixth century; the same usage 
occurs several times in the Tun-huang frescoes, and is a 
striking feature of the Vimalakirti scene on the monumental 
Triibner stele of 533-543 in the Metropolitan Museum.” 
In my earlier paper I suggested that a stress on trees the full 
height of the panel might be a sign of the advance of land- 
scape beyond the archaic minuteness of the Lo Goddess 
settings.” This guess now seems to me misleading, or at 
least no more likely than another :eading to the opposite 
conclusion. Trees the full height of the panel are after all 
a feature of Han illustration. The tradition seen in the slabs 
from the foot of Hsiao-t‘ang-shan, where the tree is ap- 


preciably larger than the man alongside, could in a more 


88. Phrases in the remainder of the paragraph are taken from 
the mimeographed outline of Rowley’s paper on “Landscape Style,” 
given at the Bicentennial Conference. 


89. A large number of late landscapes use the tree barrier with 
varying degrees of emphasis. See, for a quite different effect than 
Sesshi’s, Siren, 4 History of Later Chinese Painting, London and 
New York, 1938, 11, pl. 214. There the eighteenth-century master 
Wang Hui wins a very great sense of distance by fitting almost all 
of his faraway coast at small scale into the gap between two big 
leafless trees immediately in front of the observer. 


go. A. Priest, Chinese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, 1944, pl. XLIV, no. 23, pp. 30-33. 
gt. Soper, of. cit., p. 160. 
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scale-conscious generation lead to just the relationship seen 
on the Nelson stones. The latter may thus show the per- 
sistence, in a late, “decorated” form, of a method of com- 
position more primitive than that of the Lo Goddess scroll. 

As for the use made of these large trees as a partial 
screen, the principle involved seems to me the same as the 
development of a rock repoussoir in front of the figure ac- 
tion in the Tun-huang frescoes. In both cases the barrier 
completes the enclosure of the scene by natural elements, 
while it accentuates the convention of depth. The fres- 
coes’ version is so grossly unnatural that it must have been 
rejected as a childish archaism in the next phase of de- 
veloping landscape art. I think it reasonable to assume that 
the more advanced painters of late Wei still valued the 
function, and so chose the tree as a substitute permitting 
more plausible scale relationships. In the Nelson designs 
(which I consider more mature in style than the provincial 
Tun-huang paintings, though their date may be earlier), 
the effect of the tree screen is entirely conventional, with 
none of the shrewdly exploited psychological stimuli of later 
times. The trees serve as a means of rhythmic repetition in 
the front plane, or as a part of the archaic ring about a sub- 
division of the stage; never as the sides of a funnel into 
depth. The tall, straight trunk, indeed, suggests a column 
more than anything else; and the similarity raises a ques- 
tion. May there not be good precedent for the placing of 
action behind trees in the sixth century, in the Han admis- 
sion that figures may be set behind the pillars of a building? 
Perhaps more than one Han interest may be used to justify 
the Nelson device. We have seen in a version of the at- 
tempted murder of the Chin king, the superposition of three 
human figures, carried out to intensify the dramatic con- 
trast of lines of force by the closest juxtaposition (Fig. 3). 
Was it not a similar intention that led the designer of the 
Shun illustrations to pile up elements behind a cleft tree, 
so that the latter’s vertical would be crossed by a whole 
series of lines of various sorts and directions; or again, to 
prolong the scarf ends of Yao’s daughters so that they inter- 
sect rocks and trees and rocks again (Fig. 7, left); or in 
simpler form, to draw the robe of Kuo Chii’s wife so that 
ribbons fall in one direction across skirt folds moving in an- 
other (Fig. 7, center)? The end sought here is of course 
not violence, but rather a general enhancement of com- 
plexity and linear motion. 

With somewhat less confidence I hazard an auxiliary 
explanation for the fact that the Nelson foreground trees 
give the sense of a screen instead of an open repeat in two 
scenes only: those that show the encounter of Wang Lin 
with the bandits, and the mourning of Ts‘ai Shun over his 
parents’ coffin (Fig. 6). I know two roughly contemporary 
instances in which large trees are set with obvious purpose 
in front of a narrative group. Both tell the gruesome Jataka 
story of the prince who gave his own body to feed a starving 


tigress and her cubs. As shown in cave 135 at Tun-huang 
(Fig. 9), the final horrid repast is placed behind a tree; °* 
on the Tamamushi Shrine it is half hidden behind bamboo.”* 
Professor Rowley has commented eloquently on the ha- 
bitual Chinese avoidance of emotional extremes in art, the 
agreement that “there was always the face of propriety to be 
shown to the world.””* I believe it just possible that the de- 
signer of the Nelson series paid a tribute to decorum in set- 
ting up a symbolic screen in front of the two illustrations 
that in more forceful rendering might have given pain to 
the sensitive: the one an embodiment of passionate grief, 
the other surcharged with cruelty.” 

A small number of figures on the sarcophagus — notably 
two on the left and right ends of the more elaborate stone, 
the wicked relative of Shun lifting a great rock(?) to drop 
down into the well on top of him, and the “filial grandson” 
carrying the litter (Fig. 7) —- are drawn in attitudes that 
require some foreshortening of the arms. Nothing of the 
kind occurs in the conventional Buddhist groups of Wei 
art known today, for the excellent reason that Mahayana 
iconography has no place for free, varied movements of 
the limbs. That this modest accomplishment lay within the 
capacities of the great contemporary artists whose works 
have disappeared may, I think, be safely assumed from 
what is said about them in the Li-tait Ming Hua Chi. The 
foremost master at the Liang court in the first quarter of 
the century, Chang Séng-yu, was one of the great figure 
specialists of all time. His work, set down on temple walls 
with untiring energy over a period of decades, must have 
dominated the whole of Buddhist art in the south. The 
records describe his brush style as having the same kind of 
calligraphic boldness in shorthand as Wu Tao-tzit’s, in con- 
trast to the tight precision of Ku K‘ai-chih and Lu T‘an- 
wei before him. His favorite subjects, like Wu’s, seem to 
have been those that gave his imagination fullest scope, not 
the unchangeable high gods but the teeming lesser breeds of 


gz. P. Pelliot, Les grottes de Touen-houang, Paris, 1914, pl. 
CCLXxx; middle tier, right of center. 


93. Often reproduced; e.g. H. Minamoto, 4x Illustrated History 
of Japanese Art, (translated by H. Henderson), Kydto, 1935, no. 9. 
For the shrine see Soper, of. cit., p. 162. 

94. Principles, p. 17. 


95. For Ts‘ai Shun see H. Giles, 4 Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary, London and Shanghai, 1898, no. 1981. “On (one) occa- 
sion, after [his mother’s] death, there was a fire in the village and 
their house was threatened. Ts‘ai Shun flung himself upon his 
mother’s coffin and uttered loud cries to Heaven; in consequence 
of which the fire skipped their house.”” Wang Lin lived at the end of 
Han, when the countryside was being ravaged by the terrible Red 
Eyebrow bandits. An orphan, he lived only to take care of his 
parents’ tomb and his small brother; and remained steadfast at his 
post even when the bandits approached and everyone else fled in 
terror. Once in the village, the bandits captured the brother and 
prepared to eat him for supper. Wang Lin, finding out what had 
happened, presented himself with bound hands before the chief, as 
a substitute. The bandits were so touched that they released both 
brothers and went away. 
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demons and wild guardians. “An unending variety of fan- 
tastic shapes and strange forms passed before his eyes and 
under his hand. . . . His inventiveness was like a spring 
welling over.”** As an individual with such interests, and 
as a major artist of the cransitional sixth century, Chang 
must have experimented widely in translating free “life- 
motion” of all sorts in terms of brushwork. The progress 
that he might have made in foreshortening, of his own ac- 
cord, may well have received outside aid, through new 
knowledge of the three-dimensional achievements of Gup- 
tan painting in India. The devotion of Buddhism shown by 
his master, Wu Ti, not only brought missionaries and royal 
envoys with gifts from the Buddhist realms to the south 
and southwest, but resulted also in the employment at 
Nanking of two Indian (or at least western) painters, 
Chi-ti-chii and Marabodhi.** 

The great efflorescence of Buddhist painting under 
Chang Séng-yu was a phenomenon of the Liang regime 
south of the Yang-tzi; the Li-tai Ming Hua Chi records 
nothing of the sort under the Wei. On the other hand, the 
zeal shown by the last Wei rulers in glorifying the Buddha 
by architecture and art was as little bounded by common 
sense or financial prudence as Liang Wu Ti’s. Minor artists 
and craftsmen, at least, must have flocked in great numbers 
to Lo-yang from the south to work under the lavish patron- 
age of the Dowager Empress Hu."* The meager account 
given of Wei painters in the Li-tai Ming Hua Chi may not 
be a fair one; in what he does say, Chang Yen-yiian shows 


96. Lé-tas MHC., vii, for general account of Chang; ibid., 11, 


2, for description of his brushwork along with that of Ku, Lu, and 
Wu. 


97. Ibéd., vil, for the two foreign painters. A history of the Six 
Dynasties, the Chien-k‘ang Shih Lu by Hsii Ch‘ung of the T‘ang, 
contains (xvit) an entry for 537 in which Chang Séng-yu is the 
subject; he is said to have painted flowers in the Indian fashion 
“out of red and blue, so that when seen from a distance the eye was 
deceived into thinking they were three-dimensional, though when 
examined closely they were flat” (quoted in Téyd-bijutsu, Nara, 
special number on the Nara Period, 1, July 1932; T. Naité, “Pein- 
tures muraux de Horyizi et mandala enbrodure de Kanzyizi” [in 
Japanese], p. 48). Naité believes that Chang Séng-yu and his 
followers owed a considerable part of their style to Guptan in- 
fluence; and that it was because of his training in this school that 
Fan Ch‘ang-shou was selected in the 664-665 era to paint for the 
sovereign forty chapters of illustrations to an “Account of the 
Western Regions.” 


98. Perhaps the first direct contact between the Wei court and 
the standards of imperial culture under the Southern dynasties was 
made in 502, at the fall of the Ch‘i, when a younger brother of the 
murdered Ch‘i emperor, Hsiao Pao-yin, fled to the Wei for safety 
and revenge against the usurper (i.e. Liang Wu Ti). The Sinophile 
Toba sovereign treated him with great generosity, granting him a 
royal title. It is not unlikely that the prince brought with him either 
treasured paintings (the Hsiao clan were notable patrons), or even 
a household painter. See Wieger, Textes historiques, 11, p. 1177. 
Perhaps the astonishingly high quality of the donor processions in 
the Pin-yang cave at Lung-mén (so far beyond anything produced 
at Yiin-kang in previous decades) may indicate that the reliefs 
were copied from a picture-scroll carried north with the refugee 
prince’s effects. 
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a prejudice against the Tartar dynasty and the collabora- 
tionists who served it that may well have affected his testi- 
mony.” Later sections of his own text make it clear that the 
balance of artistic importance had sunk in favor of the north 
by the third quarter of the century. The last southern dy- 
nasty, Ch‘én (557-589), has only one recorded master, 
and he is a figure of no moment beside the great names of 
Northern Ch‘i and Chou. It is apparent that a gradual 
northward drift occurred over two generations or more, 
making available in the Wei realm the profits gained for 
painting by Liang masters like Chang Séng-yu. I suggest 
that some such affiliation may explain all the features of the 
Nelson designs that markedly exceed the normal standard 
seen in Buddhist sculpture.*®° 

I have tried to substantiate my belief that pre-T‘ang art 
had at least from the middle of Han a more advanced char- 
acter than that allowed it by Rowley; and that the interests 
in individualization, in solidity of form, and in convincing 
space, that are so well satisfied in the T‘ang style, had their 
preparation not in a brief “gear-shift” during the Sui, but 
over many centuries. I wish to add two final comments. 
First, it is surely a truism that stylistic development any- 
where proceeds through jerks and relapses rather than at a 
uniform rate. The diagonally-set pavilion on the stone from 
the foot of Hsiang-t‘ang-shan (Fig. 5) is an astonishing 
sport even at the end of Han; the bold experimentation to 
which it bears witness may well have been followed by a 
long recession.*® In a more complex way, the Nelson slabs 
perhaps display the enterprise of an artist similarly “in ad- 
vance of his time.” 

In the second place, the sophistication of which Rowley 
complains may be partially justified from another stand- 
point. Seen in its entirety, the history of Chinese art reveals 
curious affinities between early and late phases. The classical 
order imposed in T‘ang in this sense seems a long caesura 
between the periods of fanciful exuberance that preceded 


99. In discussing the foremost Wei master, Chiang Shao-yu, 
who was best known as an architect of the imperial palace halls at 
Ta-t‘ung, Chang Yen-yiian insists tartly that “Art without Virtue 
[presumably the “Royal Virtue” of a legitimate monarch] is vul- 
gar.” 

100. These features are summed up by Rowley (Far Eastern 
Culture, p. 8) as “plasticity, foreshortening, ground-planes, geo- 
metric perspective, far distance, and interpenetration of elements 
in depth.” The reader should find sufficient justification for each 
in my demonstration of the possibilities of Han and Six Dynasties 
art. The last item I believe corresponds to a characterization of late 
landscape style in the mimeographed abstract of Rowley’s Bicen- 
tennial paper: “Visualization of appearances meant intermingling 
of forms in space, the confusion and obstruction of elements, and 
the suppression of the significant in favor of the actual.” As applied 
to the Nelson stones, this applies particularly to the repoussoir 
screen. 

1o1. Equally surprising and apparently unique is the note in 
Li-tai MHC., v, that the Chin dynasty master-calligrapher Wang 
Hsi-chih, who had some reputation also as a painter, did a self 
portrait from a mirror. 
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and followed it. I can at this time only suggest two illustra- 
tions, from the fields of architecture and figure painting. 
Han creative energy made the palace architecture of that 
age a fantastic conglomeration of structure and sculpture, 
bursting with the “‘life-motion” of bird, beast, and human 
forms. The T‘ang “order,” in complete contrast, was se- 
verely architectonic, with all the simple, rational clarity of 
a classical period. In succeeding centuries, however, clear- 
ness was more and more sacrificed to elaboration; and by 
late Ming, in provincial buildings unrestrained by the con- 
servatism of Peking, a rich sculptural element was again 
invading the bracketing, beams, and roof. 

To judge by the Li-tati Ming Hua Chi, again, figure 
painting seems to have had its first taste of calligraphic ec- 
centricity — the outstanding characteristic of the Ming 
and Ch‘ing styles — in the work of an artist of the Sui. 
Sun Shang-tzii of that dynasty was the reputed inventor 
of the “struggling brush” technique: a trick of drawing 
that “gave a kind of struggling vibration to clothing, hands 
and feet, trees, and river currents.” The innovation ap- 
parently had no sequel in T‘ang, doubtless because its will- 
fulness accorded so ill with an orderly, functional ideal of 
draftsmanship. But in figure painting the classical interlude 
was relatively short. I interpret as a sign of its early decline 
the reappearance of an affectation like Sun’s by the mid- 
tenth century, the “tremulous brush” of the last Li prince 
of the Southern T‘ang state. From then on nothing but the 
habit of conservatism slowed the evolution toward a full 
calligraphic mannerism.*” 

I suggest, then, that it may be the very “non-T‘ang” 
character of the Nelson stones, a dominance of artificiality 
and willful complexity, that gives them a vague sympathy 
with much later art. 


Excursus 


Rowley’s stylistic judgments on works of art are firmly 
bolted into the larger structure of his three-part analysis of 
Chinese cultural development. Early works must subscribe 
to the general “‘ideational” character of the pre-T‘ang age. 
Works of the middle dynasties must be fundamentally 
“idealistic,” as those of Ming and Ch‘ing will be “realistic.” 
In a disputed early design, “more advanced principles of 
representation must be judged not according to their ap- 
parent presence but according to their treatment and trust- 
worthiness as reflectors of the general spirit of the age.”*” 


102. Jbid., vil, for Sun Shang-tzi. The “tremulous brush” 
style of Prince Li is discussed in the article devoted to him in the 
catalogue of Hui Tsung’s collection, Hsiian-ho Hua P‘u, xvi. Due 
to the prince’s influence, the somewhat later T‘ang Hsi-ya applied 
the same technique to bamboo painting. At the outset of Sung, the 
figure specialist Chou Wén-chii, who in other respects followed the 
T‘ang master Chou Fang in painting gentlewomen, exploitec the 
“struggling brush” style for his drapery lines (from the Hua Shih 
of Mi Fei). 


103. Far Eastern Culture, p. 8. 


Further, all creations of the pre-T‘ang age — all forms 
artistic, literary, philosophic, religious, etc. — will show a 
common origin in “ideational” thinking; and so on. 

Comprehensive attacks of this sort, directed against great 
areas of human achievement in the hope of finding a funda- 
mental order, are of course not unfamiliar in modern schol- 
arship. To be convincing they require, beyond exceptional 
intellectual energy, boldness, sensitivity, and skill, an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge. Professor Rowley possesses the for- 
mer qualifications in abundant measure; I seriously ques- 
tion whether any westerner in this generation has the rest. 
If knowledge is to be further circumscribed by a language 
barrier, the attempt seems to me foredoomed. 

Consider, for example, on what grounds it is possible for 
a westerner restricted to the English language to define the 
broad differences between an “ideational” and an “ideal- 
istic” age. The concepts cover the intellectual development 
of two millennia, from the Chou through the Sung. The 
basic “‘ways of looking at life” through all these centuries 
will be revealed first of all in philosophy and literature. 
Rowley’s “Principles” show a natural interest in Confu- 
cianism and Taoism. His references throughout the book 
bespeak a familiarity with the writings of the Chou founders 
of those systems, and with the Neo-Confucian and Ch‘an 
renascences of the Sung. For the period in between, roughly 
between the third century B.c. and the eleventh a.p., he 
contributes (beyond one or two citations from the theory 
of painting) one item indicative of a mental attitude: the 
story that Ku K‘ai-chih thought that a bamboo leaf could 
make him invisible: this being symptomatic of “an age 
when a beyond-the-natural explanation of any event was 
instinctively preferred to the natural cause.”’*** 

It would be ridiculous to suppose that this was the whole 
extent of his information; yet the fact is surely more than 
accidental. To western students the development of the 
Chinese mind between Han and Sung may not be entirely 
a terra incognita; it is at least a vast, little traveled terrain, 
shown only in distorted outline on the maps, almost track- 
less, the oases few and far apart, the water muddy or brack- 
ish. The explorer can penetrate a little way in one direction 
by translations of poetry (though here there are quicksands 
everywhere, the most perilous where the English verse is 
most agreeable). Beyond Waley and Witter Bynner lie the 
Gems of Chinese Literature of Herbert Giles, most slipshod 
of Sinologues; and a collection of abstracts of popular stories 
of the T‘ang; and in another direction the selections made 
by Wieger to prove the folly and depravity of the Chinese 
under any religion but the Roman. Far out in the hinter- 
land there are a few isolated spots of green cultivated by 
French and German scholars; and that is about all.’ 

104. Principles, p. 27. 


105. This generalization may be confirmed by consulting the 
bibliography compiled by L. C. Goodrich, 4 Syllabus of the History 
of Chinese Civilization and Culture, New York, 4th ed., 1947. 
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Those in Europe and America who read Chinese or Japa- 
nese with some facility have penetrated a little farther, per- 
haps, and have a modest acquaintance with fractions of the 
whole. One or two, like Duyvendak, who have spent long 
lives wandering about, could redraw the maps with greater 
accuracy if they wished. 

How, in such a situation, is it possible to characterize one 
period as “‘ideational” and another a century later as “‘ideal- 
istic”? On what grounds can one claim that “logic did not 
appear until T‘ang times”?*°® What examples of sixth- 
century thought can be cited as “‘pre-logical’’: and if that 
age was also “pre-scientific,” what feat of intuition explains 
the fact that “the first extended calculation of i at a point 
between 3.1415926 and 3.1415927 was made by Tsu 
Ch‘ung-chih (429-500)”?**? Who were the great phi- 
losophers of the seventh and eighth centuries under whom 
logic and science were added to the capacities of the Chinese 
mind? The orthodox modern historians of Chinese phi- 
losophy, indeed, are apt to concentrate on late Chou as the 
only age in which the possibilities of the logical method were 
really of interest to original thinkers. Fung Yu-lan even 
contrasts the experimental activity of that time with the 
neglect of logic by later men, “for example those of the 
Sung and Ming periods.’”*°* Perhaps Ku K‘ai-chih did be- 
lieve that the possession of a leaf would make him invisible, 
in the fourth century. In the eighth, the enlightened T‘ang 
ruler Ming Huang employed a Taoist sorcerer to teach 
him the art of invisibility.*°° Does one instance mean any- 
thing that the other does not; or in a perennially supersti- 
tious culture like the Chinese has either any more impor- 
tance than the stories collected by Increase Mather (in the 
century of Descartes) ? 

106. Principles, p. 26. 

107. Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People, New 
York, 1943, p. 106. 

108. Fung, 4 History of Chinese Philosophy, Peiping, 1937, 
p. 1. 


109. Retold in the Sung anthology of anecdotes and historical 
trivia, T‘ang Yui Lin, v. 
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The only clue I have found that may explain Rowley’s 
confidence lies within the sentence quoted earlier: “Since 
logic did not appear until T‘ang times, thinking was pre- 
logical, and, as in Greece, coincident with the creation of 
plastic forms.” 

The train of thought has been overcompressed; a me- 
thodical scholiast would insert a few words for better un- 
derstanding, so that the latter half might read, “and the 
appearance of logic, as in Greece, was coincident with the 
creation of plastic forms.” It is thus the existence of a plastic 
art that makes logic necessary. T‘ang sculpture is demon- 
strably plastic. When art is not yet plastic — and North 
Wei sculpture at Yiin-kang and Lung-mén is manifestly 
flat — logic is impossible. The principle may be applied with 
assurance in China because it happened that way in Greece. 
With this premise established, it is possible to move with 
bold strides. There is now a “general spirit of the age” that 
a given work of art must reflect; and an object like the 
Nelson sarcophagus that fails as a trustworthy reflector 
cannot be genuine. 

I make this interpretation hesitantly, because it is not 
easy to reconcile it with Professor Rowley’s forcefully stated 
conviction that “by postulating parallel and repetitive cycles 
of civilization in the various cultures, the cyclical historians 
have created false, mechanical patterns.”**° Perhaps he will 
be willing to explain his position at a later date. 

I myself do not question the fact that Chinese modes of 
apprehension were at various times “‘intuitional, rational, 
or empirical,” or that the art created at those times might 
be described by such adjectives as “‘ideational,” “‘idealistic,” 
and “realistic.” I should beware of defining such concepts 
narrowly, either in stylistic or chronological terms; and I 
am not convinced that there is any better reason for limit- 
ing the categories to three than a neoscholastic delight in 
numerical groups. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


110. Principles, p. 24, note. 
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JESUIT BUILDINGS IN BRAZIL’ 


ROBERT C. SMITH 


HE early art of Portuguese America is closely as- 

sociated with the Society of Jesus. In many places 

along the Brazilian coast, from the Amazon delta 
in the north to the distant region of Rio Grande do Sul, 
members of the Company were the first builders, sculptors, 
and painters. Their activity continued from shortly after the 
arrival of the earliest missionaries at Salvador in 1549, the 
year the city was founded, until 1759, when the order was 
expelled from Brazil. Although their taste was more con- 
servative than that of their rivals in the winning of souls, 
the Franciscans and the Carmelites, although they remained 
faithful almost until the end to the principles of Counter 
Reformation style which they had brought from Portugal 
to America, so profound was their influence that until re- 
cently all colonial Brazilian art has frequently been called 
the art of the Jesuits.” 


* For advice and assistance in preparing this study the writer 
wishes to express his thanks to the following persons in Brazil: 
Alfredo Vieira Pimentel, director, Arquivo Publico do Estado da 
Bahia, Salvador; Osvaldo Valente, director, Arquivo Histérico da 
Prefeitura, Salvador; José Anténio Valladares, director, Museu do 
Estado da Bahia, Salvador. 

Throughout the text an effort has been made to follow consist- 
ently the rules of modern Portuguese orthography except when 
quoting titles or texts. 

1. By order of D. José I, September 3, 1759, at the instigation 
of his minister, the Marquis of Pombal. 

2. In the light of so important an accomplishment it is not sur- 
prising that the work of the Jesuits has been more carefully con- 
sidered by scholars than any other aspect of the national art. In 
recent years it has engaged the attention of two of the most dis- 
tinguished students of the Portuguese-speaking world. In 1941 the 
Brazilian architect and architectural historian Lucio Costa pub- 
lished an analysis of the Jesuit style which was at once recognized 
as a major work among the writings on Brazilian art (“A Arqui- 
tetura dos Jesuitas no Brazil,” Revista do servigo do patriménio 
historico e artistico nacional, Rio de Janeiro, V, 1941, pp. 9-100; 
see Handbook of Latin American Studies, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, 
VII, p. 99, item 667a). Since before 1938 Father Serafim Leite, 
§.J., has been developing a great history of the Society of Jesus in 
Brazil. This work, which has now attained its sixth volume, in- 
cludes a detailed record of Jesuit buildings and their decoration 
(Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1938-). 
From early writings of the missionaries and from official reports 
in European and American archives Father Leite has assembled 
an impressive documentation of projects proposed and designs 
executed. In many cases he has been able to determine the dates of 
the Jesuit churches and residences, colleges and houses of studies, 
and to reveal the names and catalogue the activities of the crafts- 
men employed upon them. With all its related information on the 
history of the Company in Brazil the work constitutes an ex- 


Like the Franciscans in Mexico, the members of the 
Company of Jesus were the first missionaries of the religious 
orders to come to Brazil in the sixteenth century. Rapidly 
they developed a three-fold role in the colony. The first 
priests, under Father Manuel da Nobrega, had at once dedi- 
cated themselves to the conversion of the Indians. For this 
purpose they founded their villages called aldeias de indios, 
first in the region of Bahia, around the new town of Salva- 
dor,® then in the other capitanias of the coast. Since educa- 
tion was an essential part of the conversion of the Indians, 
the Jesuits became the first schoolmasters of colonial Brazil. 


Soon they broadened this duty to include the second of their. 


major responsibilities: the education also of the sons of the 
Portuguese colonists and of negro and mulatto families. 
For this purpose they began to found in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a series of colleges in the towns of the littoral and at 
one inland center, §. Paulo. The third obligation assumed 
by the Jesuits was the preparation of young men for the 
priesthood. Supported in the discharging of these functions 
by royal subventions and by generous contributions from 
the local laity, the Society constantly expanded its establish- 
ment up to the year of the expulsion in 1759. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century the present state of Bahia, the first 
center of the Jesuits’ activity, possessed a novitiate, a col- 
lege, and two lay seminaries. These were rivaled in size by 
similar foundations in Para, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, 
Espirito Santo, Maranhao, and S. Paulo. 

After 1759 the Jesuit monuments began rapidly to dis- 
integrate. When the Portuguese professor of Greek, Luiz 
Vilhena, came to Salvador in 1787 he found all the build- 
ings of the Society in that city in a serious state of disrepair 
and some actually in ruins.* Since then the work of destruc- 
traordinary source of reference for ecclesiastical architecture in 
America. 


3. Salvador da Bahia de Todos os Santos, the capital of the state 
of Bahia, was also the first capital of Brazil. The city is frequently 
called Bahia. To avoid confusion the writer has referred to the 
city as Salvador and to the state as Bahia throughout this siudy. 

With the transfer of the viceroyalty to Rio de Janeiro in 1763 
Salvador ceased to be the capital of Brazil. From that time until 
the end of the colonial period the chief royal representative in Bahia 
bore the title of governor of Bahia rather than that of viceroy of 
Brazil. 

4. “Achado-se os colegios, seminarios, e templos, que forao seus, 
arruinadissimos huns e ja por terra outros,” Recopilagao de no- 
ticias soteropolitanas e brasilicas contidas em XX cartas, Bahia, 
1921, II, p. 462. 
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tion has gone on with sad results. Today only two major 
churches of the Company of Jesus, those of Belém and Sal- 
vador, may be considered to have resisted with success the 
attacks of long neglect and the constant menace of destruc- 
tion and disfiguring mutilation. The great buildings at Rio 
de Janeiro, S. Paulo, Vitéria, and Joao Pessoa, as well as 
a number of lesser ones, have been torn down to make way 
for other constructions. The churches at S. Luiz and Olinda 
have lost their original character through arbitrary rebuild- 
ing. A few minor, but early, foundations in the states of 
S. Paulo and Espirito Santo have been restored by the De- 
partamento do Patriménio Histdrico e Artistico Nacional 
since its creation in 1937. As a result of these occurrences 
the student of early Brazilian architecture, aware of the im- 
portance of the Jesuits’ contribution and seeing its influence 
in many related works of art that have survived, has but 
a small fragment of the Society’s once great corpus of build- 
ings and decoration with which to work. 

Under these circumstances he must turn his attention to 
reconstructing as best he can the probable appearance of the 
lost or disfigured monuments. For such an undertaking 
nothing could be more useful than plans and elevations of 
the colonial period. The finding therefore in 1946 of a 
group of architectural drawings relating to major buildings 
of the Company of Jesus in Brazil has aided considerably 
the development of this work. By means of these docu- 
ments, which belong to the Arquivo Militar in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, it is now possible to speak with assurance about a num- 
ber of aspects, if not all, of the Jesuit constructions in Bahia 
and their college and church at Santos in S. Paulo. Not only 
do these drawings answer directly many questions of plan, 
function, and decoration but they provide clues to prob- 
lems contained in contemporary and later written docu- 
ments. They also assist in establishing in greater detail the 
history of the buildings they represent after the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Brazil. 

With one exception the drawings were made by Portu- 
guese military engineers stationed in Brazil, one of whose 
functions was to “delineate” buildings marked for repair or 
a change in function. Colonial records indicate that during 
the period between 1549 and 1822, when independence 
from Portugal was proclaimed, more than one hundred of 
these oficiais de infantaria com exercicio de engenheiro 
served in Brazil. Although their role in the history of Bra- 
zilian architecture has not yet been thoroughly investigated, 
there is increasing evidence to indicate that it was a sub- 
stantial one. Trained in civil architecture as well as in mili- 
tary, graduates of rigorous courses both in Portugal and 
Brazil, the engineers worked in close association with the 
municipalities. They participated in schemes of town plan- 
ning, supervising the laying out and maintenance of streets 
and squares, sewers and water supplies. They drew the 
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plans of towns and made views of them.’ Not infrequently 
they were called upon to design and construct buildings for 
the civil and religious authorities. This they did in addi- 
tion to their regular obligations of providing and repairing 
the fortifications of the coast and inland centers, inspecting 
mines and other possessions of the crown, and mapping the 
area held by the Portuguese in America. These engineers 
of the army were factors in solving the involved problem of 
what was to be done with the patrimony of the Society of 
Jesus after the banishment of its members. They made 
plans of a number of the vacated buildings. To direct them 
the machinery was already at hand, for seven years previ- 
ously the young King D. José I had issued the alvara of 
February 7, 1752, by which he sought to establish a code 
of procedure to be followed in the empire as well as in Por- 
tugal by his numerous engineers.° T wo at least of the draw- 


5. Among the outstanding examples of these views of cities is 
the great panorama of Rio de Janeiro at the Arquivo Militar. It is 
unsigned, undated, and unfinished but seems to be a work of the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The view of Belém in Para by 
Joao André Schwebel in his album Collecgam dos Prospectos das Al- 
deas, e Lugares mais notaveis que se acham em o Mapa que tiraram os 
Engenheiros da Expedicam, principiando da Cidade do Para the a 
Aldea de Mariua no Rio-negro . . . at the Biblioteca Nacional do 
Rio de Janeiro shows the city in 1756. That of Salvador, which 
José Anténio Caldas signed in 1758, now at the Arquivo Histérico 
da Prefeitura of that city (see note 238), was the source of a later 
version prepared about 18o1 to illustrate a manuscript of Luiz dos 
Santos Vilhena. This view, now in the Biblioteca Nacional do Rio 
de Janeiro, was published in Recopilagado de noticias soteropolitanas 
e brasilicas contidas em XX cartas. Manuel Rodrigues Teixeira 
made another view of Salvador in 1786 that was sent to Lisbon 
(Eduardo de Castro e Almeida, “Inventario dos documentos re- 
lativos ao Brasil existentes no archivo de marinha e ultramar,” 
Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro, XXXIV, 1912, p. 6). 
Still another panorama, apparently drawn up by José Goncalves 
Galiao and executed by Joaquim Vieira da Silva, was mentioned 
in 1800 (ibid., XXXVI, 1914, p. 296). 

6. This document, which consists of twenty-one clauses, can be 
briefly summarized as follows: All military installations are to be 
inspected annually by two engineers who will draw up reports on 
necessary repairs or other work. For any undertaking involving an 
expenditure of 400$000 reis or more they will estimate all prices 
and prepare working drawings. Bids are to be let by the Junta dos 
Tres Estados to the lowest bidder in the presence of all engineers 
of the rank of captain and above. Payment is to be made on the 
basis of measurements of the work made independently by a quarter- 
master and an engineer. The Junta is to report each February to 
the king. (Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Salvador, Prowisdes 
reaes, XLI, pp. 8 ff.) 

The decree was issued to prevent, as far as possible, neglect by 
engineers of their supervisory duties and profiteering by contrac- 
tors. In spite of the careful inspections which were generally 
carried out in observance of the alvard (like that of the Quartel das 
Portas do Carmo in Salvador of 1791 in the Livro de requerimento 
das partes, 11, pp. 96 verso ff., Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, 
which contains an interesting commentary on the decree), engi- 
neers still seem occasionally to have evaded their duties. The Mar- 
quis of Lavradio (viceroy of Brazil, 1769-79) reported in 1776: 
“In this capital I have . . . Francisco Jodo Roscio, very capable 
and perhaps the only engineer in all this capitania whose plans and 
maps can be accepted because he puts on paper only what he has 
seen, measured, and examined, whereas all the others do the con- 
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ings at the Arquivo Militar were probably made in accord- 
ance with the terms of this decree. 

The drawings of Jesuit buildings in the collection of the 
Arquivo Militar are published here in chronological order 
of their date of execution. With them are considered two 
other related documents, watercolors representing Jesuit 
buildings at Belém and S. Paulo, which date respectively 
from the end of the eighteenth and the middle of the nine- 
teenth centuries. To explain more fully the relation of Por- 
tuguese military engineers to the administrative life of Bra- 
zil in the colonial period and to the development of Brazil- 
ian architecture, an appendix discussing their training and 
activities has been added to this study. A second appendix 
traces the career of José Anténio Caidas, an engineer active 
in Bahia from about 1751 to 1782, who signed the plans 
and elevations of the seminary of N. §$. da Conceig4o and 
the Jesuit church and college of Salvador. 


Tue SEMINARY OF Nossa SENHORA DA CONCEICA0 
IN SALVADOR 


On various occasions proposals were made to provide a 
center of instruction in Salvador under Jesuit auspices apart 
from the work being done at the college. About 1700, as 
Father Leite has recorded, the governor of Bahia, D. Joao 
de Lencastre," proposed to Dom Pedro II that he be per- 
mitted to erect a seminary for Indian boys and girls. The 
king, while applauding the zeal of his representative, disal- 
lowed the proposal on the grounds that at the time it was not 
practical and ordered that instruction should continue in the 
Indian villages.* When the Jesuit Father Gabriel Mala- 
grida® came to Bahia in 1736 he implanted the idea of a 
school for girls not primarily of Indian origin which was to 
bear fruit through the foundation in 1742 of the convent 
of N.S. da Soledade.”® 

The idea of a corresponding school for boys was sup- 
ported by Archbishop D. José Botelho de Matos" soon after 
his arrival in 1741. This was a question which, because of 


trary, basing their drawings for the most part on hearsay and sur- 
mises . . .” (Sousa Viterbo, Diccionario histérico e documental dos 
architectos, engenheiros e construtores portuguezes ou a servico 
de Portugal, Lisboa, 1, 1904, pp. 477-489). 

In praise of these men, Luiz dos Santos Vilhena, a critical Portu- 
guese professor of Greek who knew the engineers of Salvador, 
wrote, “homens de mais alta esphera e talentos . . . como sejao 
muitos dos Engenheiros que tem passado a servir neste continente” 
(op. cit., 1, p. 787). 

7. And also governor of Brazil from 1694 to 1702. 

8. Serafim Leite, of. cit., V, p. 151. 


9. The Italian Jesuit Gabriel Malagrida (1689-1761) spent a 
number of years in Brazil before returning to Portugal in 1749. 
He was back in 1751 as royal councilor to D. José at S. Luiz. In 
1754 he became confessor of the queen mother, Marianna of Aus- 
tria. A victim of the campaign against the Jesuits, he was burned 
by the Holy Office in 1761. 

10. [bid., pp. 157-161. 


11. Archbishop of Bahia from 1741 to 1761. 


the vicissitudes so soon to overtake the Jesuits, was to be a 
continuing concern of his successors. Two years after D. 
José’s coming, on April 9, 1743, a large property known 
as the farm of N.S, da Satide, or Our Lady of Health, was 
purchased to provide revenue to support the students of the 
future lay semii2ry. Father Leite states that in 1747 the 
schoo! was function > provisionally, and apparently with- 
out royal sanction, either in some part of the Jesuit college 
or in houses belonging to the Society.”” 

That the archbishop’s scheme involved the eventual con- 
struction of an imposing building, however, is indicated by 
the care with which King D. Joao V requested the viceroy’s 
opinion of D. José’s proposals in 1749 and again by the pro- 
visao real of January 14, 1750. He spoke of “. . . a semi- 
nary in that city [ Salvador ] alike for its inhabitants as well 
as for those of the immediate vicinity and the widespread 
area beyond and the mines of that state [ Brazil] and 
pledged a gift of 600$000 reis for the beginning of the said 
work.” He also specifically inquired whether the provin- 
cial of the Company of Jesus would be willing “to under- 
take to govern the said seminary.””** 

On October 5, 1751, the Viceroy Count of Atouguia™ 
replied to D. Joao’s successor, D. José I, that there was 
then “no seminary for the training of poor students,” that it 
would be expensive to construct, that financial resources 
were slight, and that even if alms were generously given it 
would be necessary first to purchase the site. He enclosed a 
plan and estimate of cost prepared at his order by the en- 
gineers of Bahia together with a report from the provin- 
cial. In closing he referred to an alvara of March 2, 1751, 
granting permission for the work, which he felt changed 
the situation, especially in view of the gift to the Society, 
from the king, of 300$000 reis on a yearly basis for the sup- 
port of the seminary.’® Apparently, then, the viceroy’s opin- 
ion was favorable, although by now his approval was purely 
academic inasmuch as the royal authorization had already 
been granted. Yet for reasons not known to the writer the 
building seems never to have been constructed. In March 
of 1756 the first vice rector, Father Anténio Nunes, moved 
his students into a large rehabilitated residence in the Rua 
do Maciel,”® a short distance from the square called Ter- 
reiro de Jesus, where the college and church of the Jesuits 
were located. This was the building which the Jesuits were 


12. Ibid., pp. 152-153. 


13. Arquivo Publico do Estado da Bahia, Ordens régias, XLVI, 
Pp. 31. 

14. Viceroy from 1749 to 1754. 

15. Ibid., p. 31 verso. “Por decreto de Sua Magestade Fidelis- 
sima de 23 julho de 1750 e Alvara de 2 de marco de 1751 alcan- 
cado a instancias de Gabriel de Malagrida lhe foy concedida a 
ordinaria de 300$000 rs. em cada hum anno applicada para sus- 
tentacdo dos Seminaristas do Seminario da Bahia e principiou o 
seu vencimento em 3 de agosto de 1752” (Amnaes, XXXI, p. 476). 

16. The monumental doorway of this building, now known as 
the Solar Ferrao, bears the date 1701. 
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planning to enlarge when on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1759, soldiers surrounded the school and expelled the 
pupils. Three days later the Jesuits themselves were re- 
moved to await passage to their exile in Europe.** 

Yet the plan which José Anténio Caldas signed on Oc- 
tober 13, 1751, and the viceroy’s “enumeration of cost” 
prepared on September 11 of the same year, refer to a semi- 
nary “which the Fathers of the Company are founding at 
the site of N. S. da Satide.”** This would indicate that the 
building was to be erected upon the prope:ty mentioned in 
1743, on a ridge to the east of the Terreiro de Jesus near 
the site of the present church of N. S. da Satide e Gloria. 
Since the documents which establish this fact, neither of 
which is mentioned in Father Leite’s history, were sent to 
Lisbon by the viceroy, Atouguia’s statement that the ground 
had not yet been purchased can be explained either by the 
fact that full payment for the Saude property had still to 
be made in 1751 or that Accioli, whom Father Leite quotes, 
was in error as to the purchase of the farm in 1743.** To 
complicate the matter further, Caldas set down a mystify- 
ing note at the end of his legend to the plan. In identifying 
symbol z, which refers to the elevation of the rear wall of 
the seminary church, he says it shows “‘the height of the 
structure of the present building,” indicating that work was 
already under way. Even if we are to take this to indicate 
that at the time of the viceroy’s report of 1751 work on 
the seminary had begun, it would be difficult to account for 
the fact that no further record seems to exist of Jesuit ac- 
tivity at the site of N. S. da Satide. 

Finally, we have the interesting problem of why, when 
all the other constructions of the Society of Jesus in Portu- 
guese America appear to have been designed and carried 
out by members of the Company, the seminary should have 
been planned by royal engineers. One possible explanation 
is the personal interest of both the archbishop and the two 
monarchs, D. Joao V and D. José I. Since the initiative for 
the enterprise came from these quarters and not from the 
Jesuits themselves and since, as has been shown above, D. 
Joao inquired whether the provincial of the Society in Bahia 
would accept responsibility for administering the school on 
behalf of his order, it would appear that the plans were or- 
dered of the royal engineers so as to facilitate the Jesuits’ 
acceptance of what was almost a fait accompli. 

The documentation included in the viceroy’s report is 
of the greatest importance for three reasons. The budget, 


17. Leite, op. cit., V, p. 155. 

18. This drawing (Bahia, Planta 49, armério 2, registro 2265) 
is erititled Planta, e fachada do Seminario de N. Snra. da Con- 
ceipcao, q. os P. P. da Companhia fundao no Citio de N. Sra da 
Saude. Jozé Antonio Caldas, Bahia em 13 de 8bro. de 1751 ann. 
The drawing measures 18 x 10% inches and is executed in ink 
with a rose wash. The flame motifs of the facade are carried out 
in yellow (Fig. 1). 

19. Ignacio Accioli de Cerqueira e Silva, Memorias historicas e 
politicas da Provincia da Bahia, Salvador, 1925, IV, p. 721. 


which corresponds with the plan and elevation signed by 
Caldas now in the Arquivo Militar (Fig. 1), is the most 
complete example known to the writer of such information 
about a colonial building in Bahia.*° The viceroy’s declara- 
tion and the drawing are further proof that important co- 
lonial structures in Salvador were designed by the engineers 
of the crown. Thirdly, the building described in the draw- 
ing shows interesting relations to other contemporary mon- 
uments of the area. 

That the budget applies to the plan is evident at once by 
comparison. The latter shows the seven stairs of the semi- 
nary mentioned in the document, six connecting the two 
floors of the building, and the seventh providing access to 
the belfry of the projecting tower (Fig. 1). The four win- 
dows which light the two stairs of the main facade wing and 
the forty-one other windows of the ground floor, all of 
which are listed in the estimate of cost, can easily be located 
on the ground plan and elevation. Thus there can be no 
doubt that the Caldas drawing represents the work of the 
viceroy’s engineers. It is, however, unlikely that José An- 
tonio Caldas, who had just entered the Aula Militar** when 


20. Since the page of the manuscript (Arquivo Publico do Es- 
tado da Bahia, Ordens régias, XLVI1, p. 42) is not entirely legible, 
a few words and numbers could not be transcribed. It reads, with 
these exceptions, as follows: 


“Recenceyo do Seminario de N, Sra da Conceicgao, q os Pes da 
Companhia ham de fundar no sitio de N. Sra da Saude, segundo a 
sua planta, nesta Cidade da Bahia, Setembro 11 de 1751. 


Por 24852 131 250 bracas de Alvenaria q. tem o seminario e 

Igreja do mesmo a 5%000 

859 bracas de tijollo a 34000 

44 bracas de pillares a 10%000 4402000 
bracas de alvanaria nos Canos das latrinas 


14.:262%620 


* 
a 3#000 2007000 
. 
bracas de Cornija na Igreja a 8$o0o00 2244000 
1 2 no seminario a 6#400 732#800 
1%128 bracas 15 100 de telhado a 800 9024400 
. * 
139 milheiros de telha a 3%000 6954400 
1%252 bracas . . . reboco a 800 1:001*600 
* 
ladrilhados 2407000 
* 
Cupula natorre . . . sinos 42%000 
Alicerces poderao custar 6 :000#000 


Soma a alvanaria 29 :090%420 


Pedraria Lavrada 


Pella pedraria no frontispicio, cunhaes e cornijas 1:575%355 


portada . . . e o da portaria 96%355 
41 janelas no andar superior a 104000 410#000 
4 na luz das escadas na frente a 184000 72$000 
44 no andar superior a 15$000 660$000 
64 portadas a 164000 1:1242000 
104 degraos em 6 escadas 903750 
124 degraos da torre e pedraria della 1982000 
Remate da torre e pedraria della 1:224%000 
Presbiterios degraos arco da capella mor e collateraes 5572000 


Soma a cantaria 6:720"105” 
21. For a discussion of the Aula Militar at Salvador and else- 


where see Appendix I. 
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the drawing was made, could have originated the design. 
These engineers of the Count of Atouguia must have been 
officers attached to the garrison of Salvador, of whom Nico- 
lau Abreu de Carvalho and Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha 
were in 1751 the most prominent. Of the two it is likely 
that the latter was the chief author of the plan for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Saldanha is associated by tradition with the 
great church of N. §. da Conceigao da Praia in Salvador 
which has an octagonal nave.”* The seminary church, also 
dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, was to have been 
built with a nave in the closely related form of a hexagon. 
Both churches have flanking fagade wings. Since Saldanha 
called Caldas his pupil in the Aula and since Caldas later 
was to draw up in final form and sign one of his master’s 
works’ it seems quite likely that here he was doing the 
same thing. 

The engineers proposed to build a rectangle measuring 
some 150 feet in width by 205 in depth. Occupying the cen- 
ter of the facade they placed the hexagonal church, which 
was to project into an arcaded courtyard approximately 99 
by 113 feet,** of which on two of its sides it was to form 
part through the extension of the arcade across their lower 
surfaces. This central arrangement of the church in rela- 
tion to the flanking buildings had already been used at the 
Conceicéo da Praia, at the Jesuit seminary of Belém da 
Cachoeira near Salvador,** which hzs almost entirely dis- 
appeared (Fig. 11), and at the Company’s novitiate of N.S. 
da Encarnagdo at Giquitaia within the capital itself, which, 
though modified, has survived.”* At Belém, as at Satide, the 


22. The Conceicgéo da Praia is illustrated in Edgardo de Cer- 
queira Falcio, Reliquias da Bahia, S. Paulo, 1940, p. 303. The 
church of N. S. da Gloria do Outeiro in Rio de Janeiro, attributed 
to the military engineer José Cardoso Ramalho, also has an oc- 
tagonal nave. For a plan see the monograph cited in note 217. The 
Spanish Jesuits had used an octagonal plan for their church (later 
S. Lorenzo) at Burgos (Otto Schubert, Geschichte des Barock in 
Spanien, Esslingen, 1908, fig. 188). In the archive of the Colegio 
de la Inmaculada of Santa Fe, Argentina, there is a late seven- 
teenth- or early eighteenth-century plan for the Jesuit establish- 
ment at Montevideo, Uruguay, which was never carried out. It 
shows an octagonal church within a square formed by the college 
buildings (Guillermo Furlong, S.J., and Arq. Mario J. Buschi- 
azzo, Arquitectura religiosa colonial, Historia y andalisis de unos 
planos [reprinted from the Revista archivum, Buenos Aires, 1, 2, 
1943] fig. 3). 

22a. The view accompanying the Noticia Geral gives no indica- 
tion that Saldanha had directed its preparation. It is briefly dis- 
cussed in Appendix 1. 


23. Including the rear wings housing the latrines. Throughout 
this study the Portuguese palmo, which is the unit of measure 
generally used on the scale of eighteenth-century drawings, is 
taken as equivalent to eight and one half inches. 

24. Begun in 1687. 


25. The first stone of «ic novitiate was laid March 9, 1709, at 
a site purchased with funds given by Domingos Afonso Sertdo. 
Construction continued on plans prepared by Carlos Belville, S.J., 
who had come to Salvador from China. The building was inaugu- 
rated November 1, 1728. The church was begun in 1732 with 
Brother Jacome Anténio Barca as architect (Leite, of. cit., v, 


church was projected into the courtyard, for in both cases 
the churches were oriented longitudinally in respect to the 
entrance axis. At Giquitaia, on the other hand, the church 
is contained in one wing of the main facade. From the novi- 
tiate, however, were derived the placing of the four great 
stairs in the angles of the Saude building and the location 
of the refectory at the center of the wing to the rear of the 
courtyard. It was natural that the architects of the proposed 
seminary should have taken some of their ideas from the 
novitiate at Giquitaia because this had been the last great 
Jesuit undertaking in Salvador before the project now be- 
ing considered. Yet they eliminated the two facade towers, 
so characteristic a feature of all Portuguese building both in 
Europe and America during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, which had been employed at Giquitaia. 
Instead, a thoroughly original solution was introduced. A 
single tower slightly over 73 feet in height was placed at 
the center of the rear wall of the sacristy behind the apse 
so as to afford a climax to the central longitudinal axis of 
the church. Rising above the roofs of the buildings around 
it, the tower would have dominated the huge pediment of 
the church had the scheme been carried out. The disposi- 
tion of the tower almost in the middle of the court would, 
however, have presented a clumsy effect. This arrangement 
was evidently intended to create, together with the mass of 
the church building and the varying planes of its walls, a 
monumental center of interest which had been lacking in 
the cloisters of both Belém and Giquitaia. 

There is a close relationship between the ground plans 
of the two Jesuit seminaries. In both cases access to the 
church was to be had directly from the exterior, although 
at Satide there was an intervening vestibule. At Belém, fol- 
lowing the seventeenth-century custom which obtained 
with all but the greatest churches, there was a single door 
in the center of the main facade (Fig. 11), while at Saude 
three openings were provided in keeping with the eight- 
eenth-century practice outside Minas Gerais.** Entrance to 
the rest of the building, in both the seminaries, was through 
a small apartment called the portaria which connected with 
the arched passageway of the court or cloister, which in 
turn led into the lateral corridors of the church communi- 
cating with the sacristy behind the chancel. The entrance 
doors of both seminaries were preceded by those porches or 
alpendres which were traditionally used in Brazil before 
the entrances to convent buildings.** Around both court- 


pp. 141-147). The plan of the Spanish Jesuit college at Loyola, 
begun in 1689, has a circular church in the center of a long palace 
facade (Schubert, of. cit., fig. 184). 

26. For good illustrations of these churches see Edgard de 
Cerqueira Falcio, Reliqguias da Terra do Ouro, S. Paulo, 1946. 

27. These porches, which provided shelter against the heat of 
summer and the rain of winter, have almost entirely disappeared. 
An example which may date from the sixteenth century is pre- 
served at the Franciscan convent of N. S. da Penha at Vila Velha 
near Vitoria, capital of the state of Espirito Santo. It is mentioned 
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yards, and opening directly onto their passageways, were 
placed the cubiculos or rooms of the students. At Saude 
there were to be seventeen while Belém, which was larger, 
had twenty. Supply rooms, kitchen, and refectory at both 
institutions were accommodated in the rear wing, although 
the disposition of these apartments in the two plans is dif- 
ferent. 

The arrangement of the second floor of the projected 
seminary at N. S. de Saude cannot be entirely compre- 
hended from the plan in the Arquivo Militar, which indi- 
cates in only three instances the nature of the rooms above 
the ground floor. One of these is the choir above the vesti- 
bule of the church. It occupies the same position as that at 
Belém, where the member is carried upon wooden col- 
umns, although this feature does not appear upon the plan 
of that church reproduced here (Fig. 11). Above the din- 
ing room (M) on the Saide plan there was a chapel for the 
use of the students with a sacristy adjacent. The Belém 
scheme incorporates a similar chapel on the second floor of 
one of the lateral wings. The classrooms of the former 
building must have been located on the second floor as 
they are at Belém. The treatment of the hip roofs of the 
front of the church does not occur at N.S. de Belém, where 
the one roof which appears in the drawing abuts on one 
side the wall of the tower. It is seen, however, together with 
a facade similar to that planned for the building at Saude 
at the attractive mid-eighteenth-century convent of N. S. 
da Soledade of Goiana, Pernambuco (Fig. 2). 

The elevation of the facade of the seminary at Saude as 
represented in the drawing at the Arquivo Militar is not 
very carefully drawn. It appears to be a rough sketch rather 
than a finished rendering. This, however, does not com- 
pletely account for the awkward design of the facade, the 


as having been in place at the time of the death of the founder, 
Frei Pedro Palacios, in 1570 (Fr. Anténio de Sta. Maria Jaboatio, 
Nowo Orbe serafico, Rio de Janeiro, 1858-62, 11, p. 44). Another 
is preserved at the entrance to the monastery of S. Bento in Rio de 
Janeiro, a work of the late seventeenth century. They are con- 
structed of plastered brick columns bearing architraves of wood 
which carry sloping roofs of tile. A drawing of ca. 1785 in the 
manuscript of Alexandre Rodrigues Ferreira’s Viagem filosdfica, 
now in the library of the Museu Nacional at Rio de Janeiro, shows 
a vanished al/pendre at the entrance to the Jesuit college of Belém 
(Fig. 10). Traces of this feature remain in the engaged columns 
still attached to the facade of the Franciscan convent of N. S. das 
Neves in Olinda and the Carmelite convent at Goiana, both in Per- 
nambuco. A fine example preserved at the former college of the 
Jesuits in Portalegre in Portugal is illustrated in Jmventdrio ar- 
tistico de Portugal, Lisboa, 1943, 1, fig. 176. 

The alpendre as a survival of the mediaeval Portuguese galilé 

was frequently used before the entrance to rural churches in colonial 
' Brazil. The writer knows the following examples: N. S. da Escada; 
S. José do Genipapo, Castro Alves; Sto. Anténio dos Velasques, 
Itaparica; N. S. da Conceigéo, Nazaré, all in Bahia (Falcao, Re- 
liquias da Bahia, figs. 420, 430, 494, 499) ; Columbandé, state of 
Rio de Janeiro (Philip Goodwin, Brazil Builds, New York, n.d., 
p. 35); S. Miguel, S. Paulo; S. Roque, Serinhaen, and S. Miguel, 
Garapt, Cidade do Cabo, in Pernambuco. 
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crowded and unpleasant grouping of the windows, and the 
inordinately large pediment which is completely out of scale 
with the rest of the building. One has only to compare it 
with the church of N. S. do Pilar in Salvador,** which has 
a similar though slightly later fagade, to see how widely it 
errs from the norm of good design. 

That the architect who submitted these ideas for the 
church at Satide was abreast of the modes of his time is 
proved by some of the details of the elevation. Most of the 
windows were given the undulant or serpentine hoods 
(janelas de volta) which by the middle of the eighteenth 
century were replacing the old square frames that had been 
used in Brazil up to that time. The same form is seen in 
the crowning member of the pediment which in turn is 
supported by spiral volutes. This is a design also character- 
istic of the time in contrast to the severe triangular pedi- 
ments of earlier buildings (Figs. 6, 7, 11, 12, 13). A fur- 
ther contemporary element is the irregular form of the 
steeple of the tower. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury this form supplanted the rigid pyramidal terminations 
which in the seventeenth century had gradually replaced 
the still earlier hemispherical type (Figs. 12 and 10)*° used 
by the Jesuits in their first permanent buildings in Brazil. 
The form of the steeple of the Caldas drawing is almost 
identical with those of the towers of the church of N. S. da 
Satide e Gloria.*® Together they may be thought of as tran- 
sitional to the more complicated forms of the next decades.” 

Caldas’ tower is divided into three zones: a high base 
story with a single square window, a smaller intermedi- 
ate story having an octagonal opening, and finally a belfry 
with a handsome arched penetration. In elevation it is quite 
similar to the tower of the convent of Sta. Clara do Desterro 
in Salvador,** which probably dates from the same period. 
It is interesting to note, furthermore, that the Desterro 
tower also stands upon the entrance axis, dominating the 
arcaded courtyard from its position in the middle of the 
rear wing of the quadrangle. So rare in Brazil is this kind 
of separation between the church and its tower that the 
Satide drawing comes at once to mind. Still another re- 
semblance is found between the enormous flame motifs of 
the pediment of the proposed church and those of the door 
of the church of the nunnery of the Desterro (Fig. 3). 
Their use in this position over the portal seems to be unique 
in Brazil. The presence of an overhanging pent-like roof be- 
low the upper windows of the seminary church in the draw- 
ing recalls a similar arrangement on the tower, or mirante, 
of the convent of N. S. da Conceig4o Ca Lapa in Salvador, 


28. Ibid., p. 65; Reliquias da Bahia, p. 123. 
29. For example, N. S. da Graca in Salvador (ibid., p. 53). 


30. Ibid., p. 260. See also the similar design of the tower of 
N. S. da Penha (p. 155). 


31. N.S. do Carmo, N. S. do Pilar, Sta. Clara, N. S. do Rosario 
dos Homens Pretos (ibid., pp. 79, 123, 155, 254). 
32. Ibid., p. 155. 
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where the projecting member is covered with roof tiles of 
upturned profile which serve to keep rain water from 
streaking the plastered walls.** Since the Lapa nunnery was 
founded in 1744 and the rebuilding of Sta. Clara do Des- 
terro was begun in 1746,°** both monuments were probably 
in construction at the time the Satide drawing was made. 
What relation, if any, Caldas or Saldanha may have had 
to these two buildings can be discovered only by careful 
scrutiny of their archives.** 


THe CHURCH OF SALVADOR AND REAL COLEGIO 
pas ARTES 


At the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits their church 
and college in Salvador was their most important establish- 
ment in Brazil. These buildings, occupying the west end 
of the Terreiro de Jesus, took precedence over the churches 
and colleges of the Society in Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo, 
Santos, Vitoria, Recife, Olinda, Paraiba, Belém, and Par- 
anagua.®*® Eighteenth-century visitors were unanimous in 
their praise of the magnificence of the church and its decora- 
tions. They admired especially the great sacristy with its 
marble altars and floor, its walls of tile, the furniture in- 
laid with tortoise shell and the painted ceiling representing 
heroes of the Company of Jesus.*’ The college buildings 
on occasions inspired expressions of similar esteem.** 

Of this whole complex only the church, now the cathe- 
dral of Bahia, remains, the college having been destroyed 
and in part rebuilt for another purpose. Nor is the church 
itself intact. Altars have been redecorated, the great li- 
brary above the sacristy has been dismantled, and various 
apartments in the upper stories have lost their original func- 
tions. The plans and elevations of the structures which José 
Anténio Caldas made in 1782 are therefore documents of 
the greatest importance for they show the prime Jesuit es- 
tablishment in Brazil as it functioned before the expulsion. 

After that event occurred on December 26, 1759,” the 
question arose as to what was to be done with these valuable 
properties. Manuel de Oliveira Mendes,*° as avaliador or 


33. Ibid., p. 286. 
34. Vilhena, Recopilag@o . . ., p. 491. 

35. An examination of the ecclesiastical archives of Salvador 
has recently been undertaken by the Departamento do Patriménio 
Histérico e Artistico Nacional of the Ministério da Educacao e 
Saude. 

36. On the score of prior foundation, greater wealth, and size. 

37. Leite, op. cit., V, pp. 106-140; Maria de Lourdes Pontual, 
“A Sacristia da catedral da Baia e a posicao da igreja primitiva,” 
Revista do servico do patriménio histérico e artistico nacional, Rio 
de Janeiro, IV, 1940, p. 197. 

38. Leite, of. cit., V, p. 95. 

39. Ibid., p. 103. 

40. According to a statement by Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha in 
1761, Mendes seems at this time to have been a student in the 
Aula: “Tenho outro discipulo chamado Manuel de Oliveira Men- 
des, que depois de graduado em filozofia [at the Jesuit college? ] 


building inspector of the city of Salvador, conducted an in- 
ventory which early in 1760 was ready to be forwarded to 
Lisbon.** The canons of the archdiocese undertook to super- 
vise the buildings and continue the religious services in con- 
formance with a royal order of October 30, 1759.*” In 
1761 the chapter petitioned the king either to repair the 
cathedral, which was in a serious state of deterioration, or 
transfer its functions to the church of the Jesuits.** This 
was done on October 26, 1765,** while the cathedral it- 
self was being reconditioned under the supervision of Man- 
uel Cardoso de Saldanha and José Anténio Caldas. 

Meanwhile the college lay empty and unused. On July 
4, 1767, the governor, Count of Azambuja, proposed in a 
letter to the minister responsible (sarinha e ultramar) that 
a part of the building be used for a military hospital, an in- 
stitution badly needed in Salvador since the infirmary of the 
Santa Casa da Misericérdia, where soldiers long had been 
treated, was entirely inadequate.**° Nothing, however, was 
done in this direction for over thirty years, although dur- 
ing an epidemic of smallpox in 1778 the governor, Manuel 
da Cunha Meneses, removed stricken soldiers to the for- 
mer Jesuit college. ** 

The clergy also had designs upon the building. In 1774 
the archbishop, D. Joaquim Borges de Figueiroa, urged that 
the government install in the old Jesuit college “‘a seminary 
or college for the sons of the nobility of this city to which 
twenty or thirty students can be admitted.”** Five years 
later, writing directly to the new sovereign, D. Maria I, 
D. Joaquim proposed a seminary which should not only 
“prepare the natives of this land to cultivate higher studies 
in the kingdom [ Portugal ]” but also supply “priests for 


dispensado para os postos subalternos, vivendo com muita honra 
foi 4 minha aula e escreveu todas as materias, que dictei instruc- 
tivas para hum perfeito Official Engenheiro e com intelligencia 
dellas e risca sofrivelmente as plantas; mas nas praticas de conhecer 
as obras e seus materiais, nas medicdens conforme a geometria 
pratica ensina, em fazer as contas dos seus valores, em avaliar pro- 
jectos e os edificios j4 construidos, como verificaram as avaliacoens, 
que fez no inventario das fazendas dos Padres ‘denominados da 
Companhia, o julgo perfeitissimo, por exercer 0 emprego de medi- 
dor das obras do Senado da Camara desta Cidade.” He added, “A 
este homen pode S. M. prover no posto de Ajudante de Infantaria 
com 0 exercicio d’Engenheiro e com o soldo que costumam ter os 
Ajudantes de Infantaria dos Regimentos desta Praca poupara a 
maior despeza que fazer com outro official Engenheiro de maior 
patente que mandar para esta Praca e este nao pode ser mais util ao 
servico de S. M. do que o que proponho . . .” (Annaes, XxX1, 
Pp. 439). 

41. Ibid., p. 383. 

42. Ibid., pp. 382-383. 

43. Ibid., p. 439. 

44. Leite, of. cit., V, p. 135; Annaes, XXXII, p. 180. 

45. Ibid., p. 172. See also Annaes, XXXVI, p. 157. 

46. Ibid., p. 421. He planned to continue using the building 
for cases of serious illness and to appropriate the unused hospice of 
N. S. da Palma for convalescents. 

47. Ibid., pp. 278-279. Archbishop of Bahia from 1773 to 
1780. 
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the service and administration of the churches,” thus re- 
turning to the original concept of the Society of Jesus. He 
wanted this new seminary to be housed in the empty college 
and suggested that the two royal professors who had been 
appointed to teach philosophy and Greek should lecture 
there in classes open to the public.** This suggestion eventu- 
ally bore fruit. On October 24, 1782, the governor, Mar- 
quis of Valenga, wrote to Lisbon that Caldas had estimated 
the cost of the installation of a seminary in the old college 
of the Jesuits at 15,000 cruzados.** It was not, however, 
until several years later that the step was taken. On May 
21, 1787, the governor, then D. Rodrigo José de Meneses, 
reported that since the royal professors of Latin, Greek, 
rhetoric, and philosophy who had been sent to Salvador to 
replace the Jesuits still had no place to teach, he had au- 
thorized them to use a part of the Jesuit college and had 
given the “master of rhetoric” Francisco Ferreira Paes da 
Silveira control of the establishment, which was to be called, 
because of the queen’s patronage, Régia Casa de Educa- 
cao.°° That this was only a makeshift arrangement, how- 
ever, is indicated by Silveira’s statement of August 4, 1789, 
that only the old pharmacy and guest rooms of the college 
were being used and that he himself was trying to repair at 
great cost the ruined parts of the building.** No provisions 
for the training of priests had been made, although Arch- 
bishop D. Anténio Corréa had been demanding it since his 
elevation to the see in 1781.°° 

D. Rodrigo’s school was not destined to survive. In 1795 
the Portuguese treasury commission (Junta da Real Fa- 
zenda) was considering the need for a military hospital in 
Salvador.”* A year later Capt. Manuel Rodrigues Teixeira, 
a royal engineer, had prepared plans for the building.** But 


48. Ibid., p. 368. 

19. [oid p. §25. At the same time there seems to have been an- 
oiher pro)e:t to put the seminary in the former novitiate of Giqui- 
taia, but this was opposed by Archbishop D. Anténio Corréa (1781- 
1802) (ibid., p. 525). On March 14, 1785, this prelate reported 
that the inembers of the Dominican third order were talking of 
buying the college building (ibid., p. 571). D. Afonso Miguel de 
Portugal e Castro, eleventh Count of Vimioso and fourth Marquis 
of Valenca, was governor of Bahia from 1779 to 1783. 

50. Annaes, XXXIV, p. 43. See note 102. 

51. “Ocupa este estabelecimento menos da quarta parte do Col- 
legio, que comprehende as casas da botica e hospedagem, onde 
moro com minha familia e alumnos, reparando as ruinas com 
grande despeza, e que inteiramente separada da quadra dos dormi- 
torios e mais officinas, em que habitam familias e diversas outras 
pessoas” (ibid., pp. 122-123). One of the professors, the well- 
known Luiz dos Santos Vilhena, who taught Greek there in 1787, 
complained of the small number of students (Recopfilagdo . . ., 1, 
p. 288). He also mentioned the buildings: “no simo da montanha 
fica o arruinadissimo collegio e templo que foi dos Jezuitas (ibid., 
p. 98). 

52. Annaes, XXXIV, p. 436. 

53. Annaes, XXXVI, p. 157. 

54. The original plans are at the Arquivo Militar in Rio de 
Janeiro. They consist of an elevation, Faxada do novo Hospital 
Militar da Cide da Ba . . . do anno de 1796 (19% xX 28 inches) ; 
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another of those delays so characteristic of the colonial pe- 
riod now occurred. For three years no action was taken. On 
October 4, 1799, the nuns of N. §. da Conceicdo da Lapa 
protested that the projected building would interfere with 
their nunnery.°* That same day, however, Governor D. 
Fernando José de Portugal announced that the new mili- 
tary hospital was to be at the Jesuit college as his predecessor 
had long ago recommended, that the work of repairing the 
“noble building” was already under way, and that within 
a year the hospital should be functioning.*® Nevertheless, 
two years later the military hospital was still a project.** Be- 
fore 1808, however, the installation had taken place.*® 
Later in the nineteenth century the old building was again 


reconverted, this time to serve as the headquarters for the 


Primo Plano do novo Hospital Militar da Cide da Ba feito no anno 
de 1796 pt Manoel Roiz Teixeyra, Capm Engenhro (2734 x 20% 
inches) and Segundo Plano (2734 x 20% inches). They are exe- 
cuted in ink and watercolor and are catalogued Bahia 58—-2—2274, 
56—2-2268, and 56—2—-2269 respectively. 

Teixeira’s plan is that of a Greek cross within a square. Four 
identical courtyards were placed in the space between the arms of 
the cross, thus forming an inner square. A vaulted corridor gave 
access from this interior area to the apartments of the four wings 
of the outer square. The principal facade has a Renaissance design 
consisting of a central pavilion of three bays with five openings in 
three stories on either side of it. 

Manuel Rodrigues Teixeira was one of the outstanding military 
engineers in Brazil at the close of the eighteenth century and in 
the first years of the nineteenth. He is first mentioned in a list of 
students attending the Aula de Fortificacdo in 1780 (Annaes, XXXII, 
p. 462). In 1784 as an ajudante he was already working on the 
fortifications of Salvador (ibid., p. 585). Two years later he 
signed, still with the same rank, the view of the city already men- 
tioned in note 5 (Perspectiva de uma parte da Cidade da Bahia, na 
qual se mostram os edificios comprehendidos na parte superior e 
inferior da cidade, algumas ruinas e o projecto de um novo 
paredao). The next year, on August 21, he was promoted to the 
rank of captain by the governor, D. Rodrigo José de Meneses (4n- 
naes, XXXIV, p. 56). In 1791 he inspected the work on the barracks 
of the Portas do Carmo (Arquivo Historico da Prefeitura, Livro 
do requerimento das partes, 11, pp. 92-96 verso). Sousa Viterbo 
mentions a collection of plans he made of Bahian forts which are 
dated 1798 (Diccionario histérico . . . , 111, p. 83). In 1800 he 
was a major (Annaes, XXXVI, p. 401). Four years later he sought 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant colonel (Ammaes, XXXVII, 
p. 301). This was granted in 1806 (Sousa Viterbo, of. cit., 111, 
p. 83). On August 27, 1809, he signed a report on the powder 
magazine of Salvador (Arquivo Publico do Estado da Bahia, 
Ordens régias, 1810, pp. 155-158). 

55. Annaes, XXXVI, p. 157. 

56. Ibid. See note 63. 


57. Vilhena, Recopilacao . . ., 1, p. 98. 

58. Goncalo Moniz, 4 Medicina e sua evolucao na Bahia, Sal- 
vador, 1923, p. 19. The long delays in determining new uses for 
the confiscated properties of the Society of Jesus in Bahia did not 


occur in other localities. Already on June 11, 1761, the Jesuit 


college of Sto. Alexandre at Belém, Para, was turned over to the 
bishop to be used as the episcopal palace, chapel, and diocesan 
P piscopal } pel, 
seminary. At the same time the college of N. S. da Luz at S. 
Luiz (Maranhao) was given to the diocese to be cathedral, episco- 
5 
pal palace, and seminary (Arquivo Publico do Para, Ordens 
régias, 1757-61, no. pag.). 
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Fic. 4. Rio de Janeiro, Arquivo Militar. Plan of the Jesuit Church and College of Salvador. Above: Figura 2%, ground floor; below: Figura 1%, floor below 
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Fic. 5. Rio de Janeiro, Arquivo Militar: Plan of the Jesuit Church and College of Salvador. Detail. Figura 3%, upper story 
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Fic. 9. Salvador, Bahia, Hospital dos Lazaros: 
Detail of Portrait of D. Rodrigo José de Meneses 
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Fic. 10. Rio de Janeiro, Museu Nacional: The Jesuit Church and College of Sto. 
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Fic. 11. Rio de Janeiro, Arquivo Militar: Plan of the Jesuit Seminary of N. S. de Belém near Cachoeira (by José de Anchieta e Mesquita) 
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faculty of medicine of Bahia. In this capacity it continued 
to serve until destroyed by fire in 1905. 

The survey of the buildings which José Anténio Caldas 
conducted in 1782 is undoubtedly represented by the large 
drawings made under his direction by a student of the 
Aula de Fortificagao, Ignacio José,*® which are now in the 
collection of the Arquivo Militar in Rio de Janeiro.°° They 
include one sheet showing an elevation of the facades of the 
church and the structure adjoining it on the right as seen 
from the Terreiro de Jesus (Fig. 6) and a plan of the up- 
per story (Fig. 5), another sheet of the same size giving 


59. The omission of a family name may indicate that this student 
was a negro. 


60. The drawings (Bahia 56-2-2272) have no general title. 
They are executed in ink with a variety of colored washes and 
measure 274% x 19% inches. One is inscribed: Esta planta foi 
tirado pelo Sargento mor Engenro Lente da Aula Militar Jozé 
Ant. Caldas copiada e reduzida pt Igncio Jozé Academico na mma 
There are duplicate plans (Bahia 57-2-2273) without the names 
of the engineers which measure 234 x 18% inches. The full legend 
is as follows: 

“Explicagam: 

“Nesta 4a figra se vé o Alsado que faz o dito Edificio olhando 
para o Terreiro de JEsus nela se vé toda a sua frente que he de 
ornamento Dorico o Alsado da Portaria, e Salam, que lhe fica por 
sima; e o Alsado, q. faz o quarto em que se hospedavao em outros 
tempos os Excelentissimos Generaes, e por baixo a Botica, o que 
tudo se ve na explicacao em frente. 

“OQ gq. esta lavado de amarelo mostra o plano e subterraneo q. 
em outro tempo foi Recoletado hoje se acha tudo com bastante ruina 
e para se fazer o seminario necessita de um concerto que a de passar 
de vinte mil cruzados pouco mais ou menos e as mais cazas do 
Edificio do Colegio que pode ficar separado a de custar dés mil 
cruzados pouco mais ou menos e podera acomodar quarenta athé 
sincoenta seminaristas 4. com sinco mil cruzados q. podera custar 
o concerto dos Estudos Geraes vem tudo a emportar de trinta e 
sinco athé quarenta mil cruzados pouco mais ou menos para ficarem 
os edificios com a comodidade possivel para hum Seminario regular 
alem de outros concertos que ao decrezeser [sic] a mesma obra se 
acharem, e se nao podem ver prezentemente. 

“A Planta e Alsado dos Estudos geraes vai em papel a parte onde 
se vé com bastante precizao tudo quanto neles avia, e pode aver 
pelo tempo adiante. 

“Esta Planta foi tirada pelo Sargento Mor Engenro Lente da 
Aula Militar Jozé Anto Caldas, e copiada e reduzida pt Ignio Jozé, 
Academico na mma 
“Figura 1. Ichnografica do subterraneo da Igreja do Colegio de 
jesus da Ba 
a. Grande jardim com arvoredo. 

B. Cubiculos inferiores, G. tem a entrada pelo corredor interior, 
e as janelas DD olhao pa o Mar. 

c. Escadas de comonicacao. 

p. Varanda q. vai para o Recoletado. 

E. Nora com seu poco. 

F. Cazas novas q. fez o Conego Thezoureiro Mor p2 sua acomo- 
dacao. 

G. Refeitorio. 

H. Cozinha. 

1. Ministra. 

L. Cloacas. 

M. Lugar em @. ficava a despenga, e por sima enfermaria. 

N. Esguichos. 

o. Cazas pa diversas serventias. 

p. Carneiro com seu altar. 


the ground plan of the whole complex and that of a par- 
tially subterranean floor (Fig. 4), and finally two more 
sheets conveying the same information but with slight 
variations, 

All the buildings, like so many colonial constructions of 
Salvador, were erected upon a high ridge called the Mon- 
tanha overlooking the Bay of All Saints, which comprised 
the nucleus of the upper city. From the plans (Figs. 4 and 
5), which apparently were not known to Father Leite 
when he wrote about the institution, for he does not men- 
tion them, it is possible to see at once that, unlike the semi- 


Q. Porta de entrada pa o Carneiro. 
R. Janelas q. dao luz ao Carneiro. 
s. Carpentaria por onde se comunicavao os Mestres pa os Claustros 
dos Estudos. 

T. Subterraneo da Caza da Aula Theologia e Escola. 

v. Poco em forma rectangular. 

x. Lugares em @. residiao as pretas e mais escravas do Convento. 
Z. Quintal do Recoletado com seu posso. 

Figura 22 Ortografica e plano nobre da Igreja do colegio q. foi dos 
Jezuitas edificado no Terreiro de JEsus da Cide da Bahia. 

A. Adro com 3 degraos de Cantaria da Corte. 
. Frente da Igreja. 
. Portaria, e por sima Salao. 
. Botica e por sima Caza de hospedagem dos Governadores. 
. Corpo da Igreja. 
. Capelas de hi e outro lado. 
. Capelas do cruzeiro. 
. Capelas Colateraes, 
Capela Maior. 
. Corredores de communicagao da Sacrista para a Igreja. 

. Sacristia. 
. Altar onde se depozitavao os vazos sagrados. 
0. Nichos onde tinhao Imagens. 

Pp. Caixoens em q. se depositavao os ornamentos com gavetas onde 

se guardava tudo bem acondicionado. 

Q. Esguicho onde se fazia o lavatorio das m4os. 

R. Capela interior ou Santuario. 

s. Corredores con seus cubiculos, e janelas conventuaes. 
T. Caza de recreio e de agua. 
v 
x 
w 


re on 


. Grande pateo. 
. Capelinha de N. S. do Populo. 
. Caza do Recoletado com sua Capela, e mais oficinas G. se achio 
arruinadas, 
y. Enfermaria. 
K. Alegrete pa recreio. 


A linha de pontinhos aabb. ccdd. eeff. mostra o lugar por donde 
se pode separar o Recoletado q. se vé na Planta na 1a e 2a figura 
ficando o Edificio principal do Colegio afim de evitar maiores 
despezas no mesmo Edificio na multiplicacéo dos Operarios q. hio 
de cuidar dele. 

a. Entrada pa os Estudos geraes. 
b. Clace de Philosofia. 

c. Clace da primeira. 

d. Clace da quarta. 

e. Cazinha do Mastigoploros [? ]. 
f. Clace de Gramatica. 

g. Clace terseira de Gramatica. 

h. Escola. 

Figura 3a Ortografica do plano da Igrea do Colegio de yEesus da 
Ba 

A. Frente superior da Igreja onde se vem dous Coros. 
B. Tribunas. 

c. Escadas de comonicacao. 
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naries at Saude and Belém, the Jesuit church of Salvador 
and Real Colégio das Artes"* were a decidedly irregular 
arrangement of buildings..To be sure, the church once 
again had flanking structures, but one of them was smaller 
than the other so that the church no longer occupied a cen- 
tral position. The minor building, which by 1801 had en- 
tirely disappeared,*’ contained, as the plan makes clear 
(Fig. 4, above), the classrooms of the college. These, 
grouped around a central court, were known as the Patio 
dos Estudos Gerais. In 1694 when the college, founded 
in the sixteenth century along with the Jesuit church,”* had 
been newly rebuilt in its final form, there were six class- 
rooms and a larger apartment used for public acts and oc- 
casional retreats of the laity.°* These are all shown on the 
plan of 1782 with the addition of another room (n) where, 
according to the legend, theology was taught. This ap- 
pears at the right of the large public assembly room (m) 
and may have been cut out of it. In 1701 the passageway 
(p) around the courtyard was completed.®° It is shown on 
the plan without an exit to the central area. ‘This is because 


. Livraria. 

Escada g. sobe pa o Coro e Tribunas e se comonica p2 a Torre. 

. Cobiculos dos Padres graves. 

Salao de recreio. 

. Quartos onde se hospedavao os Governadores. 

. Quartos do Padre Bibliotecario. 

Camarim onde se expunha o Sacramento. 

. Enfermaria onde se curavao os doentes de medicina e fica por 
sima do Recoletado. 

N. Cloaca da Enfermaria. 


Om my 


Figura 42 Alsado q. faz o dito edificio visto pela parte do Terreiro 
de JESUS. 

. Frente do sobre do edificio. 

. Alsado do Salam. 

. Janelas do Coro de baixo. 

. Janelas do Coro de Sima, com suas vidracas. 

. Portas da Igreja. 

Torres com seu Timpano. 

Lado do Salam, ou Alsado da hospedaria dos Governadores. 
Alsado da Portaria. 

. Alsado da Botica. 

. Entrada da Portaria. 

. Telhados do Salao e hospedaria. 

O ornamento de g. se compoem esta frente he de Ordem Dorica; 
como o ponto he pequeno nao se podem assignar todas as suas 
partes.” 


> 


61. So called from the royal subsidy it received. 


62. Vilhena, of. cit., legend of the panorama. 

63. The college had its origin in the arrival of a group of seven 
orphan boys from Lisbon in 1550 (Leite, of. cit., 11, p. 35). At first 
they were housed in a temporary structure. In 1575 land and ma- 
terials were being acquired for a new building (ibid., p. 52), which 
was constructed in the following years by Francisco Dias, an ac- 
’ complished Jesuit architect who had come out from Portugal for 
this purpose (ibid., p. 55). This new college building, functioning 
in 1585, consisted of a rectangle with a court in the middle. 
Through the center ran the church dividing the court into two 
halves and the rest of the building into two identical parts. A plan 
of it, preserved in Rome, is reproduced by Leite (ibid., p. 64). 


64. Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
65. Loc. cit. 
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the land slopes decidedly at this point away from the Ter- 
reiro and toward the water to the east, so that the surface 
of the court was a story below the level of the classrooms. 
The passageway was thus, as Caldas called it,°° a varanda 
overlooking the court. Father Leite, by examining old 
views of the rear of these buildings, reached the conclusion 
that the Estudos Gerais were separated from the church 
by another passageway.*’ This also appears upon the plan 
(a). Its entrance can be seen in a lithograph by Benoist 
made from an old photograph (Fig. 7).°° 

Next came the church, the ground plan of which is 
shown as it is today. The fourth church on the site,” it is a 
large severe building of Lisbon stone*® erected between 
1652 and 1672 by anonymous Jesuit architects. It has 
neither aisles nor projecting transepts but there is a narrow 
passage between the four shallow raised chapels on either 
side of the nave. At the sides of the compressed chancel are 
“collateral chapels” with small apartments behind them 
which communicate with the corridors leading to the large 
sacristy behind. This handsome room, running the full 
width of the building is, after the Portuguese custom, the 
real apsidal termination of the church. The nave is cov- 
ered with a false barrel vault of wood. There is no cupola. 
The plan is therefore an extreme modification of the so- 
called typical Jesuit plan derived from that of the church 
of the Gest: in Rome. 

To the right of the church lay the residence building of 
the masters and students who lived at the college. Its plan 
was irregular, extending from a large square area adjacent 
to the church into a rectangular wing which projected 
into the Terreiro de Jesus.’ This wing continued laterally 


across the Terreiro in the form of a long wide corridor to 


66. Figura 22 p. Varanda arredor da Clase. 

67. Ibid., p. 96. 

68. “Ancien Collége des Jésuites 4 Bahia” (Charles Ribeyrolles, 
Brazil pittoresco, Rio de Janeiro, 1859). 

69. The first church of adobe and wood lasted from 1549 to 
1553. A second church was built in 1553. This was replaced by 
another, inaugurated in 1572, which in turn gave place to the 
fourth church, dedicated in 1672 (Leite, of. cit., v, pp. 117, 120- 
123). This building is illustrated in Falcdo, Reliquias da Bahia, 
pp. 107-114. It is built of Lisbon stone (pedra de lioz), Father 
Leite notwithstanding (of. cit., v, p. 126). Both the facade and 
the interior indicate the influence of the Jesuit church of Coimbra 
in Portugal (1598-1640), which since 1772 has served as a 
cathedral. It is illustrated in Imventdrio artistico de Portugal, 11, 
Cidade de Coimbra, Lisbon, 1947, fig. 76. 

70. In the discussions of 1654 prior to the building of the fourth 
church, a uniform rectangular plan with central church and iden- 
tical courtyards on either side, as at Satide and Belém, had been 
strongly advocated as against the proposal to place the church at 
one side of the college building. The result seems to have been a 
compromise. 

71. See also the note at the end of Figura 2, K: “the dotted lines 
aabb, cedd, eeff show the spot at which the novitiate can be cut off 

. . in order to avoid greater expense in the same building in the 
multiplication of caretakers.” 
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connect with the L-shaped quarters of the novitiate or 
recoletado which had apparently been abandoned when 
the establishment at Giquitaia was inaugurated in 1725. 
This is the portion which Caldas separated by the line aa-dd 
on the drawing (Fig. 4), indicating that because “it was 
now in considerable ruin” it would not be feasible to include 
it in the proposed seminary."* This may have been the area 
that in 1789 Francisco Ferreira Paes da Silveira was try- 
ing to repair, in the midst of which several families were 
then dwelling. 

The school of Silveira and the subsequent military hos- 
pital were housed in the central section between the church 
and the corridor leading to the disintegrating former novi- 
tiate. It is the zone now occupied by the faculty of medi- 
cine, having been entirely rebuilt after the fire of 1905. 

Access to the Real Colégio das Artes was through an al- 
pendre before the pfortaria (Fig. 6), which can be seen in 
the Benoist print of 1859 (Fig. 7). The portaria (Fig. 4, 


above: Cc) was larger than those of the Saude drawing - 


and the seminary at Belém (Figs. 1 and 11). In the rear 
of this room there was an altar of N. S. do Pdpulo and a 
divided staircase going up to a corresponding apartment on 
the floor above (Fig. 5: G) which was used as a recreation 
room by the Jesuits. From there one passed to the suite of 
rooms in the projecting wing which were used by distin- 
guished visitors to the college, including the governors and 
viceroys before their installation in office (H).‘* From the 
other side of the sala de recreio (G) another passage led to 
the long corridor running the entire length of the epistle 
side of the nave upon which the rooms of the masters 
opened (F). Communicating with the passageway are the 
tribunes (B) of the same side of the nave, from whose 
balconies a fine view of the church can be had, the choir 
above the three church doors (A), and a room over the 
chancel chapel of the epistle side, which, like its counter- 
part on the other side, was used for accommodating guests 
(1), and the library over the sacristy (D). All these fea- 
tures of the plan are still preserved, although the tribunes 
and choir alone have retained their original functions. 
From the fortaria on the main floor (Fig. 4, above) a 
door opened upon a corridor leading straight back to the 
west like the one on the floor above. Along one side were 
the students’ rooms, of which, including identical ones in 
the west and north wings, there was a total of twenty-five. 
This floor, like the classroom story of the Estudos Gerais 
building, was above the level of the courtyard around 
which it was arranged. But unlike the Patio dos Estudos 
Gerais there was no varanda here. On the south side the 
windows of six cubiculos opened onto the court facade. On 
the west and north sides the plan shows no windows at 


72. Leite, op. cit., V, p. 99. 
73. Figura 2, s. 


all. The east side has six which light a stair and a chapel. 
This chapel was that capela interior whose gilded baroque 
retables made it one of the handsomest monuments of the 
city (R)."* Adjacent to the chapel and lying in the pro- 
jecting wing were rooms belonging to the college phar- 
macy, which began to function in this location in 1731 
(p).’° The infirmary, supported by the proceeds from 
this pharmacy, which served the public as well as the Jesu- 
its and their pupils, was situated beside it (y). From here 
a long corridor led to the abandoned novitiate, which is 
known to have consisted originally of thirty rooms for stu- 
dents, a library, special chapel, and recreation room. Only 
the last two are shown on the plan (w and z). 

Below the novitiate (Fig. 4, below) there v as a war- 
ren of small rooms the nature of which is not disclosed on 
the plan. Other larger ones were occupied by the Jesuits’ 
slaves. There was a garden, a supply room, and a kitchen 
(z, H, 1). In this semisubterranean place was another 
courtyard upon which the refectory of the college opened 
(p, G)."* This room, originally of noble proportions, had 
been seriously curtailed when Caldas made his survey. 
Partitions had been set up for the new apartments of the 
treasurer of the cathedral chapter, who had apparently 
taken possession of this courtyard and refectory during the 
period of inoccupancy."’ Underneath the wing that pro- 
jected into the Terreiro de Jesus, beneath the pharmacy 
and the college chapel, there was a network of unidenti- 
fied rooms. Through it all ran another corridor commu- 
nicating with twenty-five more student rooms disposed, 
exactly like those above, around the principal courtyard. 
At the southwest corner extending in the direction of the 
bay was that narrow wing of latrines whose offensive odors 
had been noted in the records of the seventeenth century 
(L)."* Although it is impossible to say how much of this 
construction dated from the early foundation, it is prob- 
able that in the area overlooking the water were to be 
found the oldest constructions. 

At the south end of the west corridor was the entrance 
to the burial crypt of the church below the chancel (P) 
and a gallery underneath the sacristy which led to the cel- 
lars of the Patio dos Estudos Gerais (s). Thus before 
parts of the structure fell into disrepair and eventual ruin 
it had been possible on this lowest level to walk from the 
court of the classrooms building underneath the church 
into the lower dormitory and down the long corridor lead- 


74. Built in 1692, restored in 1741, burned in 1905. An old 
photograph of it is reproduced ibid., p. 194. See also Braz de 
Amaral, “Antiga capela dos Jesuitas da Bahia,” Revista do instituto 
geographico e histérico da Bahia, 1X, 1902, p. 47. 

75. Ibid., p. 88. 

76. Repaved and repainted about 1740 (ibid., p. 95). 

77. Figura, F. 

78. Ibid., p. 110. On the floor above was a casa de recreio e de 
agua (Figura 2, F) perhaps for bathing. 
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ing to the refectory court and from there upstairs into the 
extremities of the old novitiate. 

In the remarks that accompany the elevation of the Jes- 
uit church (Fig. 6) it is noted that the facade is composed 
of Doric ornament, the scale of the drawing being too small 
to show all the details. The windows of the facade (janelas 
do goro) are represented “with their panes” (com suas 
vidracas). This seems conclusive evidence that before 
their expulsion in 1759 the Bahian Jesuits had introduced 
window panes of glass in place of the old wooden lat- 
tices and shutters. By so doing they anticipated, like their 
colleagues at Belém de Cachoeira, a development which 
was not to become general in the region until the close of 
the eighteenth century and the early years of the nine- 
teenth.” 


THE SEMINARY OF NossA SENHORA DE 
BELEM NEAR CACHOEIRA 


Across the great Bay of All Saints to the west of Salvador 
lies the mouth of the Rio Paraguassi. This river is today, 
as it was in the colonial period, a principal artery of com- 
munication to the rich plantations of sugar cane and to- 
bacco in the zone of Cachoeira. In the eighteenth century 
the Paraguassu served as a point of departure for travelers 
making their way from Bahia to the distant gold mines of 
the capitania of Minas Gerais. Along its banks are a series 
of old monuments which rank among the most important 
of the state of Bahia, including the church of S. Bartolo- 
meu of the town of Maragogipe, the seventeenth-century 
chapel of Engenho Velho with its rare cupola on penden- 
tives and interior revetment of contemporary tiles, and 
the picturesque ruins of the former church and seminary 
of the Franciscans.*° Still further upstream lies Cachoeira, 
a remarkably well-preserved town of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which is still the metropolis of the area.** About three 
miles beyond Cachoeira on high ground now approached 


79. The church of S. Francisco de Assis at the east end of the 
Terreiro de Jesus, which was under construction between 1686 and 
1723, has retained its old lattices (adufas, gelosias, or rétulas) 
of thin wooden strips set diagonally within a frame. These were 
used, often in the form of shuttered balconies, in houses through- 
out Salvador up until the end of the eighteenth century, as is shown 
by a remarkable watercolor of the Mercado de Sta. Barbara at the 
Museu do Estado da Bahia. They were officially abolished in Sal- 
vador on April 16, 1809, in favor of imported panes of glass. 
Similar adufas are preserved at the convent of N. S. da Soledade of 
Goiana (Fig. 2). 

80. The monuments are illustrated in Falcio, Reliquias da 
Bahia, pp. 433-441. 

81. Created a vila in 1698. Its principal colonial buildings are 
included in the plates of Falcao, pp. 443-481. An interesting late 
eighteenth-century watercolor of Cachoeira illustrates the manu- 
script of the Bahian naturalist and agricultural economist Joaquim 
de Amorim Castro (1750-1817), Memoria sobre as especias de 
tabaco que se cultivao no Brazil (no. 3036 of the George Arents 
collection at the New York Public Library). 
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by a road from Salvador, are the remains of one of the 
principal foundations of the Society of Jesus in Brazil: the 
church and seminary of Our Lady of Bethlehem, N. S. de 
Belém. 

The seminary functioned very much as the college of 
Salvador had operated after the removal of the novitiate 
to Giquitaia, offering secondary education for boys be- 
tween twelve and nineteen, many of whom later took holy 
orders. No one from Salvador was accepted because the 
seminary had been founded for the education of youths 
of the region, the so-called recéncavo of Bahia, and for 
those of the distant back country of the capitania. All of 
the students lived within the seminary walls and with few 
exceptions paid for their instruction. This was not true of 
the college of Salvador, where many of the scholars were 
day students and no tuition was required.” 

The establishment of the Belém school grew out of 
Father Alexandre de GusmAo’s interest in education. In 
Portugal, at Evora and Lisbon, he had published two trea- 
tises on the subject, invoking in each title the name of Beth- 
lehem.** In realizing his dream of a place to demonstrate 
his theories, Father Gusm4o, one of the foremost Brazilian 
teachers, was aided by members of the Bahian family of 
Aragao de Meneses, who gave land and endowment, by 
the sovereign, D. Pedro II, who in 1692 made a modest 
gift, as well as by later private benefactors. Since little 
money came at first, the work of construction, begun on 
April 13, 1687, proceeded slowly. When the provincial 
of the Company of Jesus in Bahia, Manuel Corréa, wrote 
to the general at Rome in 1693 he reported that the 
church built of stone had been finished while the adjacent 
seminary was then being roofed. At the same time he 
noted some doubt as to whether the walls of the building 
would prove firm because adobe** had been employed in 
the construction. Records of 1698 and 1701 tell of con- 
tinued labors. Only in 1707 was the entire edifice ready. 

The work of embellishment, however, was prolonged. 
In 1717 the floors were paved with brick. Two years later 
the wooden pulpits and altar pedestal were installed. Im- 
ages and silver came from Lisbon in 1722. The painting 
of the sacristy ceiling in a bold and harmonious design of 


82. Father Leite’s chapter on Belém (of. cit., v, pp. 167-198) 
sums up all the significant information about the seminary. It is 
also discussed in an article by Godofredo de Figueiredo filho “Semi- 
nario de Belém da Cachoeira,” Revista do servigo do patrimonio 
historico e artistico nacional, 1, 1937, pp. 101-112. 

83. Escola de Belém: Jesus nascido no presépio, Evora, 1678; 
Arte de criar bem os filhos na idade da Puericia: dedicado ao menino 
de Belém, Lisboa, 1682. Father Gusmao died at Belém de Cachoeira 
in 1709. 

84. Lateri non cocti. He explained that bricks made at the site 
had splintered in the firing so that long blocks of clay which had 
hardened like stone had been used (Leite, of. cit., v, p. 191). The 
expression adobes appears in the legend of the drawing by Anchieta 
e Mesquita. 
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chrysanthemum motifs, which may have been the work of 
the Jesuit Carlos Belville, who had been in the orient, 
dates from 1725. A year later it was apparent that poor 
materials and improper construction menaced the safety 
of the church. The pediment and one tower had begun 
to lean in a dangerous fashion. With stone quarried from 
nearby properties these features were immediately repaired, 
and a new door was constructed. The work was com- 
pleted in 1732. Again in 1739 repairs were needed: “The 
Church threatens to collapse and we are thinking of re- 
building it, having now much material on hand.” No fur- 
ther records of the Jesuits’ building activities at this site 
exist. Late in 1759 the tormenta of the expulsion, as it was 
called, descended upon Belém de Cachoeira as it did upon 
the Society’s houses all over Brazil. The last rector, Fran- 
cisco do Lago, and his companions were expelled on De- 
cember 28 of that year. 

Late in January 1760 the inventories of the Belém 
property, which like the other Jesuit holdings had been 
confiscated, were complete.** They contain a remarkably 


85. Annaes, XXXI, pp. 383-384; quoted by Leite, of. cit., v, 
pp. 194-195: “Hum Templo dedicado a N. Sa de Belem, com o 
frontispicio para a parte do nascente e a porta principal de almo- 
fadas e 2 janellas com suas grades e seo adro que occupa todo o 
lugar do mesmo Templo e com huma Torre com 4 sineiras: tem o 
Altar mor com 2 credencias de madeira, pintadas de branco, com 
seos frizos de ouro, 2 presbiterios e huma escada de 4 degraos de 
pedra grossa, hum Sacrario, 2 nichos no meyo, que o mais superior 
serve de Throno, e 4 mais, 2 em cada lado e em cada hum destes, 
4 janellas, 2 com suas sacadas e sanefas, com seos remates de talha 
pintadas de branco e ouro e 2 acima destas com suas vidracas, que 
fazem clara a mesma Capella, cujo forro hé a imitacdo de abobada, 
pintada de varias cores e o altar de tartaruga e em partes fingida 
com 2 portas, com suas sanefas na forma sobraditta, que tem sahida 
para a Sachristia e com suas grades de jacaranda, torneadas no arco, 
que servem na sagrada Communhao: tem mais 2 altares collateraes 
da mesma tartaruga, hum da parte do Evangelho da Senhora 
Santa Anna e o da parte da Epistola do Senhor Sao Joaquim e 
abaixo de cada hum destes huma porta com sua sanefa de talha na 
forma das antecedentes e no Cruzeiro da Igreja humas grades de 
madeira torneadas e velhas; o forro apainelado, as tribunas de 
cada huma parte com 5 janellas, com suas grades torneadas e entre 
as mesmas outros tantos paineis; 2 pulpitos com suas cupulas, que 
lhes servem de remate cobertos de tartaruga e seo céro com grades 
torneadas, com 2 columnas, com seos pedastraes de pedra, que o 
segurao e abaixo deste 8 bancos grandes de cada parte. Tem a 
portaria com seo alpendre e na entrada della hum altar de madeira 
feito de talha, ainda por pintar, em o qual se acha collocada Nossa 
Senhora da Conceicéo e subindo logo na mesma escada esta hum 
painel grande, com suas molduras de azul e ourc e nelle rettratado 
o coronel Antonio de Aragao de Menezes e entrando para a parte 
de cima e do poente, esta huma Camara, que serve para hospedes e 
seguindo e esta hum salao, com 2 janellas e seus arquibancos e 
principiando no canto esto varios cubiculos, com suas portas, para 
os corredores interiores e janellas, para a parte exterior, athé o 
canto de baixo, donde fica huma caza comiia, separaca dos mesmos 
corredores e continuando estes da parte de baixo, estado 2 classes da 
primeira e segunda e huma despensa rezervada, e no outro canto, 
que fica da parte do Norte, esté a Caza da Livraria e seguindo 
outro corredor, estao outros cubiculos na forma dos antecendentes 
e entre estes esta a Capella interior, que he a mesma das Congre- 
gacoens, com seo altar com 5 nichos e 4 mais, 2 em cada lado e no 


detailed description of the church. The document speaks 
of a “Church dedicated to Our Lady of Bethlehem with 
its fagade facing the east and the principal portal paneled 
and two windows with their railings and with its terrace 
running the width of the front of the church and with one 
tower with four arched belfries. The chancel has two 
wooden chests painted white with gilded friezes, two pres- 
byteries and four steps of massive stone, a retable with two 
niches, the upper one used as the Throne® of the high 
altar and four more, two on each side. And on each side - 
wall there are four openings, two with their balconies and 
valances (sanefas) of wood painted gold and white and 
two windows above these with their glass panes which 
light the chancel whose ceiling imitates a vault [ and is ] 
painted in various colors. The altar is of tortoise shell** 
partly simulated. There are two doors, with valances in 
the aforesaid manner, which lead to the sacristy, and rail- 
ings of rosewood (jacaranda) cabinetwork, which are 
used for the Holy Communion. There are two side altars 
of tortoise shell, one on the Gospel side dedicated to St. Ann 
and that of the Epistle side to St. Joaquim. . . .” 

In 1782 at the order of the governor, Marquis of Va- 
lenga, a military engineer, José de Anchieta e Mesquita,™* 


exterior 2 janellas e no interior 2 portas, e continuando se vai para 
as tribunas da Capella Mor e Igreja e para huma varanda aberta, 
que fica detraz do camarim do Throno. E da parte de baixo do 
mesmo Seminario, entrando pela portaria, se segue hum corredor 
grande e com varios cubiculos, na forma dos sobreditos, athé 
chegar ao canto de baixo, donde fica outra caza commia e separada, 
e continuando outro corredor da parta de baixo, estao huma des- 
pensa, cozinha e refeitorio e na parede fronteira 2 esguichos de 
lavar as maos, hum delles desbaratado: e chegando ao canto con- 
tinua outro corredor tambem com cubiculos: e na parede da Igreja 
da parte do norte esta hum corredor e em parte delle hum cemiterio 
por acabar e no demais delle huma caza, que serve de guardar varios 
trastes do uzo da Igreja e Sachristia. He feita toda a sobreditta obra 
de paredes de adobes e com hum vallado assas fundo e largo, que 
serve de cerca por estar todo em roda e dentro delle estao fabricadas 
varias cazas, que servem de sanzalas, para habitacéo dos escravos, 
tendo huma porta de carro para o ingresso e sahida delles e entrada 
de carros e do mais, que se conduz para o mesmo Seminario e em 
huma baixa, que fica dentro da mesma cerca estio huma fonte e 
hum tanque, de que se uza para as aguadas precizas.. . .” 


86. The “throne” of the high altar is a characteristic of Por- 
tuguese and Brazilian churches. It is composed of a series of gradu- 
ated platforms with a statue or cross at the top. Upon these plat- 
forms, arranged in pyramidal fashion, are set rows of vases and 
candelabra. The “throne” is illuminated on ceremonial occasions. 


87. Tortoise-shell inlay seems to have been a specialty of the 
Jesuits of Bahia. It was used in the sacristy of their church in 
Salvador and appears on several altars in the museum of sacred art 
at the cathedral. 


88. The first mention of this engineer in the documents consulted 
was in connection with his report of November 28, 1778, on his 
annual receipts as inspector of carpentry in Bahia (medidor e 
avaliador das obras de carpintaria na cidade da Bahia e seu termo; 
Annaes, XXXI1, p. 409). On March 16, 1786, D. Rodrigo José de 
Meneses granted him a year’s leave of absence for medical treat- 
ment in Portugal with pay (Annaes, xxX1V, pp. 20-37). His wife, 
D. Josefa Maria da Conceicgéo, remained in Bahia (ibid., p. 38). 
Anchieta e Mesquita had returned by 1789, when his name was 


~ 
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who then had the rank of ajudante, made a careful plan 
and elevation of the buildings which is now in the Arquivo 
Militar (Fig. 11).°° The purpose of his work is unknown 
but it may have been carried out as an alternative to the 
plan for a school in Salvador the history of which has been 
traced. He found that the structure “was located in the 
midst of a flat and agreeable terrain . . . a league distant 
from the town of Cochoeira, which abounds in excellent 
waters. Favored with healthy winds, the said seminary is 
surrounded by a goodly portion of its own land which 
helps delight the eye and can, being cultivated, produce 
abundant vegetables, fruits and other good crops to benefit 
the inhabitants. The greater part of the construction is of 
adobe, the rest of it having some badly built walls of ma- 
sonry. At present it needs a great deal of repair, being 
threatened with swift and total ruin, for in many parts 
the roof is broken and in others it has fallen in. In the 
time of the Jesuits it accommodated eight priests and a 
hundred students with a maximum of one hundred and 
forty not counting the parts occupied by the library, storage, 
laundry, etc., in addition to a hundred and twenty-six 
slaves who lived in quarters of which there is no trace. To 
repair this work will cost one thousand three hundred 7il- 
reis, using whatever can serve and cutting the greater part 
of the wood in the forests nearest here to save the great 
expense of bringing it up from the town. This estimate 
is based on the present state of the building, for the longer 
we wait to rebuild, the greater the cost will grow.” Noth- 
ing, however, was done to save the seminary. It rapidly 
fell apart so that today there is no more vestige of that 
part of the construction than there was in 1782 of the old 
slave quarters. Only the church, still in use and in good re- 
pair, remains at Belém. 

Anchieta e Mesquita’s drawing of the elevation agrees 
with the description of 1760. It shows the door, windows, 
and tower, including the paneling of the portal and the 
alpendre, but the windows are represented without rail- 
ings (Fig. 11). A terrace corresponding to that of the in- 
ventory is seen on the ground plan of the seminary. The 
single tower mentioned in the document appears on the 
drawing. We know from information at the Jesuit ar- 
chives in Rome cited by Father Leite that the church had 


included in a list of the members of the garrison (ibid., p. 113). 
He was still only an ajudante in 1791 when he signed, along with 
Manuel Rodrigues Teixeira, the report on the powder magazine of 
Salvador (note 54). His promotion was recommended in 1796 
(ibid., pp. 394-395). Sousa Viterbo lists a map of the Rio Mamu- 
cabo signed by Anchieta e Mesquita in 1783 (Diccionario histérico 

89. Prospecto e plano da Igreja, e Seminario de Bellem feito por 
Ordem do Itimo e Exmo Snr. Marquez de Vallenca, Govor e Capm 
General da Ba Feito por Jozé d’Anxieta e Mezqta Ajude de Infantra 
com exercicio d’Engenhro no ano de 1782 (Bahia 45—2—2261). The 
drawing measures 2434 x 15% inches; it is executed in ink on 
paper with touches of watercolor. 


originally possessed two towers. These were replaced in 
the general rebuilding terminated in 1732 “‘in erigendo a 
fundamentis com duabus turribus Ecclesiae frontispicio.”®° 
Apparently one of these towers was later changed and 
never completed. The drawing shows it cut off at the level 
of the first cornice. The Jesuits must have intended to re- 
build the upper part of this tower because Anchieta e Mes- 
quita indicated its position in the legend of his plan with 
the phrase “pb. location of the projected tower.” 

The rectilinear forms, triangular pediment, and general 
severity of the fagade in Anchieta e Mesquita’s elevation 
suggest the style of the early eighteenth century. At some 
time after 1782, however, the facade of the Belém church 
was radically changed. The whole stone frame of the door 
was removed and a slight projecting curved pediment of 
plaster over brick was substituted for the broken pediment 
of Anchieta’s drawing. The paneled jambs and the frames 
of the windows have also disappeared. The old triangular 
pediment has been entirely modified by the introduction of 
scroll volutes and a curving termination. The pyramidal 
steeple on the other hand is still intact." The walls of the 
church in Anchieta e Mesquita’s drawing are painted rose. 
They are now white. 

In 1687 a plan of the seminary then under construction 
was sent to Rome. Father Leite found it in the Gesu ar- 
chive and has published a diagram based on its lines.°* This 
plan indicates a different arrangement from that of An- 
chieta e Mesquita’s drawing of 1782. The church is still 
in the center of the facade but is completely incorporated 
into a central wing which divides the interior area into two 
equal courts. In this center wing, behind the church and 
its sacristy are the classrooms and refectory. ‘The disposi- 
tion suggests that only one story was contemplated for the 
seminary building. But the work in 1687 was far from 
completion. We know that in 1698 and 1701 additions 
were made. It may well be that at either time the central 
wing was suppressed in favor of a single large patio with a 
second story added. Or it may be that in 1739 when en- 
largement was contemplated the structure was rebuilt with 
these changes. 

Anchieta e Mesquita’s plan and the inventory of 1760 
continue in agreement about the arrangement of rooms. 
The latter gives the following description of the first floor. 
“Upon entering through the portaria there is a broad cor- 
ridor with various cubiculos . . . until you reach the rear 
corner where there is a common room which is separated 
and continuing through another corridor from the rear 
door you come to a dispensary, kitchen, and refectory, and 
in the wall in front are two jets of water to wash your 
hands, one of which is out of order: and when you reach 


go. Leite, of. cit., V, p. 194, note 2. 
g1. Illustrated in Falcao, Reliquias da Bahia, pp. 482-483. 
gz. Leite, of. cit., V, p. 167. 
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the corner another corridor continues, also with cubiculos 
and against the wall of the Church on the north is a pas- 
sage part of which is a cemetery yet to be completed with 
a small room to keep various objects for use in the Church 
and Sacristy.” 

All these elements can be identified on the plan of 1782 
(Fig. 11). The portaria (c) is a handsome room with 
two doors opening on the corridor, another at the left lead- 
ing to a storeroom and a fourth at the right that opens into 
the stair well. The south corridor, some of whose arches 
on the patio side are noted to be'in disrepair, has ten cu- 
biculos similar to those at Satde and the college in Salva- 
dor.** The “common room which is separated” at the end 
of the south corridor is seen at once to be the latrine. There 
is another room occupying the same position above. The 
apartments identified by the inventory can be located in 
the west wing together with the fountains (a). Another 
lavatério, this time occupying its own room adjacent to 
the refectory, which appears on the plan was not listed in 
the document of 1760, nor, for that matter, were the ad- 
ditions to the dispensary built on to the rear wall (L). Fi- 
nally, the north corridor repeats the design of the south, 
incorporating both the small storage room of the inventory 
and the burial place, here called carneiro. 

In describing the upper story of the seminary the writers 
of the inventory mention a painting of Anténio de Aragao 
de Meneses in a gold and blue frame which hung on the 
stair leading to a room used for guests in the east, or fa- 
cade, wing. This room is seen on the plan to have been no 
larger than the other cubiculos. Certainly it could not have 
accommodated many parents, reported to have been put 
here and fed in a nearby room during visits to their sons.** 
The guest room was perhaps the saléo of the inventory, 
which was described as having “two windows and arch- 
benches.” It is undoubtedly the Sallam of the plan, which 
also has two windows. There are twelve cubiculos in the 
south wing. Above the refectory, kitchen, and dispensary 
on the plan are a number of classrooms, the last of which 
had been called in the inventory a dispensa rezervada. The 
small library occupies the same position at the northwest 
corner in both plan and inventory. The north wing con- 
tained seven students’ or masters’ rooms, as the case may 
be, and a long capela interior for the use of the community, 
like that at the college in Salvador. Here there is a discrep- 
ancy. The plan shows three windows for this room, which 
was decorated shortly before 1732,°° while the document 


93. The ruin of the Jesuit college at Paranagua shows a similar 
arched patio. It is illustrated in Leite, of. cit., v1, p. 456. See also 
David A. da Silva Carneiro, “Colégio dos Jesuitas em Paranagua,” 
Revista do servigo do patriménio histérico e artistico nacional, tv, 
1940, pp. 361-382. 

94. Leite, of. cit., V, p. 183. 

95. Ibid., p. 191. [See Editors’ Note below, p. 213.] 


allows but two. Both sources of information are again in 
agreement, however, in referring to the open gallery over 
the sacristy, which still survives, where, according to the 
author of the drawing, the Jesuits played billiards. 

In a number of places Anchieta e Mesquita’s plan in- 
dicates the ruinous condition of the seminary of N. S. de 
Belém when he visited it in 1782. The building to the left 
of the east facade in his elevation (B), which was a work- 
shop or casa de carpintaria, is seen to be in extreme disre- 
pair, its roof broken off at one end. The engineer noted in 
his legend that the building was aruinada as well as the wall 
which linked it to the seminary. Walls to the rear of the 
main structure are also designated as having fallen in. The 
small building with a pyramidal roof at the extreme right 
of the elevation, where there had been a representation of 
one of the scenes of the Passion (F), is probably the last of 
a group of such outdoor Stations of the Cross used for the 
Holy Week ceremonies for which Belém was noted.” 
Trees are shown growing within the old broken walls and 
in the central patio. 

The whole right wing of the main facade is represented 
as having been occupied by a private house. This dwelling 
may, however, have been there before the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. It is significant that-in the inventory of 1760 there 
is no mention of this part of the seminary as there is of the 
corresponding area on the other side of the church — the 
wing of the portaria. Since neither plan nor inventory gives 
any clue as to where the Jesuits lived, this is the logical 
place for their residence unless we are to assume that they 
were housed in cubiculos among their students. What then 
could have been the purpose of this wing? 

The slave quarters, no trace of which could be found by 
José de Anchieta e Mesquita, are mentioned in the inven- 
tory: “All the walls are of adobe and there is a ditch quite 
broad and deep which serves as a fence around the prop- 
erty within which are several houses used as sanzalas for 
the habitation of slaves. There is a carriage gate for their 
entrance and exit and for everything that is brought to the 
same Seminary and in a hollow within the same fenced 
area are a spring and reservoir which are used for the 
water that is needed. . . .” 


Tue House oF S. CRIsTOVAO OK (UINTA DO 


‘TANQUE IN SALVADOR 


Another of the Jesuit properties in Salvador had been a 
country house with considerable land around it. This was 
located on high ground beyond the eastern extremity of 
the city not far from the fort called Barbalho. The build- 
ing, originally constructed in the sixteenth century, was 
named in honor of Father Cristévao de Gouveia, who had 
been visitor of the Society of Jesus in Brazil between the 


96. Ibid., p. 192. 


« 
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years 1583 and 1589.*° The property was also known as 
the Quinta do Tanque because of a large pool of water 
flowing from a spring house which is still standing. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century the house was used as a place 
of repose for members of the Society and their pupils at 
the college during the vacation periods. The great Jesuit 
preacher and writer Father Antonio Vieira, one of the first 
glories of Brazilian letters, spent some seventeen years at 
this country residence, which during the period of his visi- 
torship (1688-1691) was entirely remodeled. At the 
time of the expulsion it possessed a large garden which not 
only supplied vegetables and fruit to the college of Salva- 
dor and other establishments of the Company in the city 
but also provided a field for agricultural experiment. It 
was here that the Jesuits began to cultivate cinnamon of 
Ceylon and the Malabar pepper which brought fame to 
S. Cristévao in the eighteenth century. In 1762, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, this valuable plantation was sold 
to Joao Rodrigues Pereira.” 

Up to this time there had been no proper place in Bahia 
for the treatment of leprosy. Records of the mid-seven- 
teenth century reveal that a colony of lepers existed 
around the chapel of S. Lazaro on the coast between the 
Barra de Sto. Anténio and the village at Rio Vermelho.” 
A pious brotherhood dedicated to the same saint admin- 
istered as best it could to the unfortunates of St. Lazarus. 
Since there was at that time no general leper tax in Bahia 
as there was in Portugal, the city of Salvador in 1755 pe- 
titioned the king to extend to Brazil the so-called real de S. 
Lazaro.” This was granted by a pfrovisdo of June 2, 1762, 
authorizing a tax on houses in Bahia for a three-year pe- 
riod to collect a fund with which to erect a lazaret near 
the lepers’ chapel.*** This, it appears, was but a temporary 
affair. When in 1784 the new governor, D. Rodrigo José 
de Meneses e Castro,’” arrived from Minas Gerais, one 
of his first tasks was to set about raising funds for a leper 
hospital. 

In his decision to use the former Jesuit house for this 
purpose he was probably influenced by what had been done 


97. Ibid., pp. 161-163. 


98. Ignacio Accioli de Cerquiera e Silva, Memorias histéricas e 
politicas da Provincia de Bahia, 111, p. 13. 

99. The chapel is illustrated in Falcdo’s Reliquias, p. 300. 

100. Heracles-César de Souza-Aratjo, Histéria da lepra no 
Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, 1946, 1, pp. 43-44. 

Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Prowisdes reaes, 
p. 8 verso. 

102. The administration of D. Rodrigo José de Meneses e 
Castro, governor of Minas Gerais (1780-1783), governor of 
Bahia (1784-1787), later Count of Cavaleiros, is remembered in 
Bahia for its development of the celeiro puiblico or grain market, 
the laying out of the Praca da Piedade, the building of new docks 
and the improvement of tobacco cultivation (“Representacio da 
camara da Bahia, dirigida 4 Rainha, na qual, relatando os valerosos 
servicos do Governador, D. Rodrigo José de Meneses, pede a sua 
reconduccao no governo da capitania, Bahia, 18 de Setembro de 
1787,” Annaes, XXXIV, pp. 60-62). 


in Rio de Janeiro. In 1763 the viceroy, Count of Cunha, 
had asked King D. José I for permission to install a leper 
hospital in an old property of the Society there which was 
also called S$. Crist6vao, and his request had been granted 
two years later.*°* But in 1784 the Bahian house of S. Cris- 
tovao was no longer available. To obtain it D. Rodrigo 
paid 6 :000$000 reis, a sum acquired in large measure from 
charitable contributions.*°* Work was at once begun on 
the remodeling of the old building, the undertaking being 
carried out with what was called in 1785 “incredible prog- 
ress.”*°® Two years later all was ready. On the twenty- 
first of August, the birthday of the heir apparent, D. José, 
Prince of Brazil,*°* the new Hospital dos Lazaros was 
dedicated by Archbishop D. Frei Anténio Corréa at a 
ceremony attended by the authorities and society of Bahia.*” 

The watercolor of the building at the bottom of the plan 
by Lieutenant Vicente Pinheiro de Lemos Fontoura, now 
at the Arquivo Militar in Rio de Janeiro, shows some of 
these people visiting the site either before or after the dedi- 
cation (Fig. 8).*°* On either side of the hospital a glimpse 
is given of the fine walks through the wooded park which 
extended for half a league, the outdoor shrines and walled 


gardens of this “lugar . . . aprazivel, muito fresco, abun- 


dante de aguas.”*°® These unfortunately have disappeared 
although the building remains a home for lepers. 
The house of S. Cristévao as rebuilt by Father Vieira 


103. Souza-Aratjo, op. cit., 1, pp. 19-61. D. Anténio Alvares 
da Cunha, Count of Cunha, viceroy of Brazil from 1763 to 1767, 
was carrying out a program begun at S. Cristévao after 1741 by 
his predecessor, Gomes Freire de Andrada, governor of Rio de 
Janeiro and viceroy of Brazil 1733-1762, who helped build small 
houses on the estate. 

The first real leper hospital of Pernambuco was constructed at 
Recife in 1789 by Governor D. Thomaz José de Melo, 1787-1798 
(ibid., pp. 109-110). 

104. Accioli, Memorias histéricas . . ., I, p. 13. 

105. Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Cartas do Senado . 

a Sua Magestade, Vv, p. 132 verso. The document is dated June 4, 
1785. 

106. Born August 29, 1761; died September 11, 1788. 

107. “No dia 21 de agosto deste anno, natalicio do Principe 
Nosso Senhor, foi inaugurada a mesma casa com a solemnidade que 
a religiao e piedade estabelecerao em semelhantes ocasides, officiando 
o reverendo arcebispo e concorrendo com gosto e pompa as cor- 
poracoes principaes da cidade . . .” (Amnaes, XXXIV, pp. 60-62). 

108. The plan, which represents both stories of the hospital as 
well as its elevation (Bahia 41-2-2257) is entitled Planta, e pros- 
peto, do Ospital dos Lazaros da Cidade da Ba feito por ordem do 
Illmo e Exmo Snr. D. Rodrigo Jozé de Menezes, Governador, e 
Capitao General da Cide da Ba no anno de 1787. It measures 22 x 
3134 inches and is brilliantly colored. The plan is signed by Vicente 
Pinheiro de Lemos Fontoura, who there identifies himself as a 
second lieutenant of the regiment of artillery of Bahia. About 1799, 
now as a first lieutenant, he sought promotion to a captaincy 
(Annaes, Xxxvi, p. 88). There is no reason to believe that Fon- 
toura was a military engineer or that he was the architect for D. 
Rodrigo’s reforms of the building. 

109. Annaes, XXXVII, p. 147. Since all lepers were compelled to 
live at the hospital, D. Rodrigo permitted those who wished to do 
so to build their own houses in the park (Souza-Aratijo, op. cit., 
I, p. 126). 
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consisted of eighteen cubiculos grouped around a central 
arcade. This description cited by Father Leite does not 
specify whether there were one or two stories. It does, how- 
ever, convey the impression of an arcaded courtyard simi- 
lar to those of the other Jesuit buildings in Bahia already 
considered. It agrees with the courtyard of Fontoura’s 
watercolor, which contained twenty-five arches around an 
open area some 93 by 89 feet (Fig. 8). This courtyard 
differs from those of Saude, Giquitaia, and Belém by being 
open on one side. It is not necessary to suppose that D. Rod- 
rigo destroyed some construction across the front end. 
Father Leite’s description does not state how many sides 
the enclosing arcade originally had. The Jesuits may never 
have built here the kind of facade wing found at their other 
establishments, for at §. Crist6vao there was no need of a 
public church and the u-type plan is found in Portuguese 
country houses of the time if not in those of Bahia.*’® Ac- 
cording to Fontoura’s drawing the surface of this court- 
yard was given the chainlike paving of small round stones 
used frequently at this time in both Portuguese and Spanish 
America. In the center of the court rose a handsome marble 
fountain, probably imported from Portugal, which is still 
standing but without its upper basin. 

D. Rodrigo’s rehandling is particularly noticeable in the 
two facades at the ends of the lateral wings (Fig. 8). Here 
the windows of the upper story are much longer than those 
of the courtyard. Their frames of plaster applied over the 
brick of the walls curve gracefully at the top in character- 
istic late eighteenth-century fashion. The same kind of 
hoods were given to the openings on the courtyard but those 
of the exterior facades were left with their old square 
frames unchanged. For the windows of the end facades, 
railings and glazed doors after the Franco-Portuguese fash- 
ion were provided. Similar glazing was given the windows 
of the court. 

The central openings of the end facades were doors 
opening into the upstairs apartments. That of the left wing 
led into a hall between the room of the regent and the 
chaplain.*** One of these is still occupied by the director 
of the leper hospital. Beyond these apartments and taking 
up the rest of the upper story of this wing was the dormi- 
tory for male patients. That of the women was situated in 
the same part of the corresponding wing, the rest being 
occupied by a laundry and infirmary. In the rear wing a 
central chapel served both communities. 


110. An outstanding example of this type of plan in Portugal 
is the eighteenth-century Quinta do Correio-mor near Lisbon. In 
Bahian country houses of the period a continuous ground story ar- 
cade is sometimes used across the main facade as at the Casa do 
Coronel in Massaranduba, a suburb of Salvador (Falcdo, Reliquias 
da Bahia, p. 355). 

111. The list of officers of the hospital and its regulations are 
contained in a manuscript bearing the arms of D. Rodrigo José 
de Meneses now in the possession of Dr. Octavio Torres of Sal- 
vador. This is reproduced in part in facsimile in Souza-Araitjo, 
op. cit., 1, pp. 121-125. 


The twin facades at the end of the wings were given 
handsome double stairs. The supporting walls of these are 
of brick covered with plaster while the steps and rococo 
newel posts are of stone. On the lower level each has a 
central motif of a loggia in three bays framed by at- 
tenuated Doric pilasters carrying an entablature. Again 
the construction is entirely of plaster. According to the 
watercolor, in 1787 the walls were painted white while the 
woodwork was colored the characteristic late colonial 
green. 

During the nineteenth century the exterior of the Hos- 
pital dos Lazaros was radically changed. A portrait of 
D. Rodrigo José de Meneses, which hangs in the director’s 
office, shows the building as it was in the early years of that 
century during the administration of Domingos Mondim 
(Fig. 9).**? It can be seen that by this time a pediment had 
been added over the center windows of the facade at the 
end of the court. A balustrade had been placed atop this 
wing to hide the sloping roofs of tile, a common practice of 
the time. As a result this facade gives an impression of 
greater height than in the watercolor of 1787. The win- 
dows of this section all appear to be much longer and their 
frames are surmounted by pedestal motifs of a form em- 
ployed frequently in Brazil in the first decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The glazing has been changed throughout 
the building. The old wooden doors have been replaced by 
sashes with large diamond shaped panes.’’* The walls of 
the building shown in the portrait are painted yellow with 
a white trim. 

Still later, during the reign of D. Pedro II, what seems 
an incredible decision was taken. The lepers were obliged 
to share their asylum with the city’s beggars. A plaque in- 
stalled in the court facade of the central wing commemo- 
rates the opening on July 29, 1876, of an Asilo de Men- 
dicidade."** The poor were confined to the right wing 
which had been occupied by the female lepers and these 
were apparently given room in the men’s quarters. At the 


112. The portrait, now badly repainted, has this inscription: 
D. Rodrigo Jozé de Meneses, Gov. e Capm Genal J. foi desta 
Prowsia desde 6 de Janto de 1784 até 17 de Abril de 1788. Fundou 
este Hospital dos Lazaros 9. se abriu a 21 de Agto de 1787. O actual 
Administrador do dito, o Alferes Dos Mondim perpetua com este 
sua memoria. The writer has not been able to determine the dates 
of Mondim’s administration beyond the fact that it took place at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

113. This rather romantic type of glazing was extremely popu- 
lar at the time. It was used throughout the building of the Asso- 
ciagao do Comércio of Salvador, which was completed in 1816, 
where some of the original panes still survive. Although generally 
associated with the Gothic revival it may here have been inspired 
by the pattern of the diagonally intersecting slats of the old wooden 
screens which the glass panes replaced. 


114. There was also a scheme to bring the insane there as well. 
A plan at the Arquivo Publico do Estado da Bahia, undated, assigns 
at least three rooms in the men’s section to their use (Planta da 
parte do pavimento a rez do chéo do Hospital Quinta dos Lazaros 
com divisées para acomodar alienados). It is catalogued Pacote pb, 
no. 35. 
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same time new exterior alterations were made. Under the 
pediment, which was now rebuilt in semicircular form, a 
door was opened and a stair of unpleasant proportions was 
added to give communication with the court. Pediments 
were introduced on the end facades and pilaster strips be- 
tween the windows of the court which do not appear in 
either the drawing of 1787*** or the Mondim portrait. No 
trace now remains of the high frames of the central win- 
dows shown in that painting. The whole right wing has 
subsequently been destroyed by fire and has never been re- 
built. The courtyard has been paved with cement in re- 
cent times and its level raised.’*® 


: CoLLEGE oF §. MIGUEL aT SANTOS 


The i: > the Jesuit drawings at the Arquivo Militar 
of Rio de Janeiro is a plan of the ruined church and the 
college of the Society at Santos, the principal port of the 
state of S. Paulo.*”’ Slightly younger than the Jesuit foun- 
dation at nearby S. Vicente, that of Santos seems already 
to have been functioning in 1585.*** By the end of the 
century, in 1598, a residence with eight cubiculos had been 
erected by the distinguished Jesuit architect Francisco Dias, 
with the assistance of a lay brother, Diogo Alvares, at a site 
on the seashore which had been given to the Jesuits for 
the purpose. In the seventeenth century the mission grew 
at the expense of the older settlement of S. Vicente and 
came to rival in importance the church and college of the 
Society at the town of S. Paulo, the old Piratininga, which 
had been founded in 1554. In 1653 a college was also 
created at Santos. It was to be similar in purpose to that of 
Salvador and to function under the invocation of St. Mi- 
chael. By 1694 a new church had been built, probably 
larger than the first one. In 1725 the old tower was torn 
down and a third church “totally new” was constructed. 
. Father Leite concludes his history of the buildings with the 
statement that in 1736 work was under way on a tower 
beside the church." Meanwhile the rebuilding of the ad- 
jacent college, which in 1732 had been judged unsafe, had 
begun with a wing containing in its lower story an arcade 


115. The drawing is one of the very few eighteenth-century 
Brazilian views which show in any detail the people and equipages 
of the period. Of particular interest is the negress at the left of the 
building (Fig. 8), a veritable bahiana wearing a turban, full 
skirt, and pano da costa shawl of the sort still used in Salvador. 
This detail can be compared with the handsome eighteenth-century 
watercolors of negro costumes in a manuscript recently acquired in 
New York for the Biblioteca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, Figurin- 
hos dos uzos do Rio de Janeiro, e Serra do Frio, which dates from 
after 1762. 

116. Illustrated Falcio, Reliquias da Bahia, p. 325. 


117. Planta do Colegio Jezuitico e Quartel Militar na Va de 
Santos no anno de 1801 (16% x 163% inches). The plan is un- 
signed. The walls of the buildings are rose, the landscape is green. 
It is catalogued Armdrio 2, niimero 162. 


118. Leite, op. cit., 11, p. 263. 


119. Ibid., V, pp. 423 and 429. 


of five arches. Three years later this work had been com- 
pleted. Abandoned in 1759, the adjoining church and col- 
lege buildings fell rapidly into decay. Little beyond a bronze 
marker now remains of the monument. 

The plan at the Arquivo Militar, which unlike the others 
considered in this paper, is anonymous, shows the former 
Jesuit property in relation to their surroundings (Fig. 12). 
Close beside them stood the matriz or parish church, with 
its facade at right angles to that of the college. Both this 
and the Jesuit church faced inland, having their backs to 
the port, where were located a landing stage, a semicircular 
fort,’*° and farther away a large infantry barracks. All 
these are represented on the plan, which is dated 1801. 

The Jesuit church is shown in ruins (Fig. 12, elevation, 
lower left-hand corner). The door and window shutters 
have disappeared. Plants grow from the decaying pedi- 
ment, while in the open interior vegetation can be seen 
throughout the nave and chancel (Fig. 12, plan, center). 
The college building, on the other hand, seems still to have 
been in a satisfactory state of repair. Indeed, the drawing 
may have been made by a military engineer as part of a 
project to authorize a new use for the structure.’** From 
the scale of the drawing the size of the buildings can be 
estimated. The facade of the college must have measured 
some 124 feet and that of the church another 37, thus 
producing a total of approximately 161 feet from end to 
end. The length of the church was about 135 feet through 
the chancel.**” 

The plan of the church and college of S$. Miguel differs 
from those of the Bahian college and seminaries in that the 
church is at one side rather than in the center of the com- 
plex. This was the form favored in provincial Jesuit con- 
structions like the now destroyed unit at S. Paulo (Fig. 
13), which shows other relations to the college and church 


120. The so-called Forte da Vila or Monte Serrate, which has 
disappeared (Francisco Martins dos Santos, Histéria de Santos, 
1532-1936, S. Paulo, 1937, 1, pp. 354-356). 

121. Aires de Casal, writing before 1817 says that the ex-col- 
lege of S. Miguel had been renovated for use as a military hos- 
pital (Corografia brasilica: facsimile da edicao de 1817, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1945, 1, p. 237). Auguste de Saint-Hilaire, who visited 
Santos in the early 1820's, reported that the former college was 
used as a residence for the governors of S. Paulo on their visits to 
the port (Voyage dans les Provinces de Saint-Paul et de Sainte- 
Catharine, Paris, 1851, 1, p. 301). In 1879 it was being used as a 
customs house (Manuel Eufrazio de Azevedo Marques, 4 ponta- 
mentos historicos, geographicos, biographicos estatisticos e noticiosos 
da Provincia de S. Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 1879, p. 148). The adja- 
cent Jesuit church was still standing at that time. The drawing, if 
not actually made by Major Joao da Costa Ferreira, may have been 
ordered by him. He was at this time in charge of the Portuguese 
military engineers in S. Paulo (Christévao Ayres de Magalhaes 
Sepulvéda, Historia da engenharia militar portuguesa (subsidios) 
desde a fundacao da monarchia até 1816, Lisboa, 1910, V, p. 232). 

122. The estimated width of the facade of N. S. de Belém de 


Cachoeira is 6414 feet, that of the church and college combined, 
184 feet. 
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of Santos.’** On the plan of 1801 the corridor of 1732 
with its arcade of five arches is seen at one side of the church. 
This connected with the facade wing at one end and at 
the other gave access to another unit two rooms deep con- 
taining the sacristy, kitchen, refectory, and slave quarters. 
These buildings enclosed on two and a half sides a cen- 
tral courtyard, called on the plan the “cloister,” with ar- 
cades on two of its sides. The rest of the space was shut in 
by a wall of the same width as another on the far side of 
the church which perhaps originally surrounded a special 
area. The facade wing contained an entrance room or 
portaria placed, as was customary, beside the tower of the 
church, which forms part of a continuous facade, having 
at its other side the Jesuits’ pharmacy, just as in the col- 
lege at Salvador. Beyond the pharmacy was a room for 
the use of the lay brothers. Unlike the establishments in 
Bahia, the college at Santos had no cubiculos for students 
on the ground floor. According to a note on the drawing 
they were located in the upper story,’™* but since the plan 
does not reveal the disposition of this second floor, their 
exact position cannot be determined. 

The elevation of the church facade (Fig. 12, lower left- 
hand corner) clearly recalls the style of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. Although the church had 
been twice rebuilt since the original construction of 1598 
it seems likely that the lines of Francisco Dias’ design were 
respected. The severe pediment of the church, the three 
rectangular windows, and the triangular pediment of the 
single doorway all stem from the late Renaissance man- 
ner of the first permanent Jesuit churches in Brazil, of 
which two fine examples exist in the state of Espirito 
Santo.*** The tower of the church at Santos was also typi- 
cal of early constructions through the double arched open- 
ings of its belfry and its termination in the form of a semi- 
circular (meia-laranja) dome. It must have been almost 
identical with the towers of the lost Jesuit churches in 
Vitoria, the capital of Espirito Santo, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro.’** An old drawing of the destroyed Jesuit church at 
S. Paulo shows that that building and its tower, in spite of 
a pyramidal belfry, were strikingly similar in design.’*’ 


123. At S. Paulo the college and patio lay to the left of the 
church. This form was followed at Belém (Para) and Reritiba 
(Espirito Santo). The opposite arrangement, used at Santos, occurs 
also at Aldeia de S. Pedro (State of Rio de Janeiro) and Reis 
Magos (Espirito Santo), where the adjacent buildings are at the 
right of the church. For information about these structures and 
photographs see Leite, “O Colegio de S. Alexandre e a igreja de 
S. Francisco Xavier, de Belém do Grao Para,” Revista do servigo 
do patriménio histérico e artistice nacional, V1, 1942, pp. 221-240; 
Historia da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil, Vi, 1945, pp. 120-122, 
150, 159-160. 

124. Escada para o dormitorio arruinado. 

125. Reritiba was completed about 1610 and Reis Magos some 
five years later. 

126. Illustrated in Leite, Historia da Companhia . 
24 and 136. 
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Since their rebuilding was completed in the early eight- 
eenth century,’** they were contemporary with the struc- 
tures at Santos. Both are proof of the enduring conservatism 
of the architecture of the Society of Jesus in colonial Bra- 
zil, which excluded almost all influence of the Portuguese 
baroque from the exterior of these churches. The facades of 
the two colleges closely resemble each other. It is to be 
noted, however, that whereas the upper windows of the 
former had been given curved frames,’*® those of the col- 
lege of Santos retain the rectangular shape of all the other 
openings of this part of the facade. No alpendre is indicated 
in the drawing of 1801. 


The plans and elevations discussed in this study are the 
only views and ground plans of these Jesuit monuments 
made during the colonial period which are known to the 
writer. One other drawing, dating from about 1785, rep- 
resents the Society’s college of Sto. Alexandre with its ad- 
jacent church in the city of Belém in Para (Fig. 10).**° It 
shows buildings still surviving which are quite like the 
church and college at Salvador. 

These drawings of lost or disfigured Jesuit buildings re- 
veal certain significant characteristics. Those relating to 
Bahian monuments show, in the case of buildings that 
either were not executed or have been destroyed, the use 
of arcaded courtyards quite similar to preserved examples 
in Jesuit buildings of that area. They demonstrate fre- 
quent employment of entrance porches before the portals 
of college structures. They also provide evidence of a plan 
typical of the Bahian region in which the church is flanked 
by symmetrical blocks of building. This is an arrangement 
not generally employed in other parts of Brazil.’™ 


127. The watercolor by Miguel Arcanjo Benicio da Assuncao 
Dutra (1810-1875) dated 1867 is in the Museu Paulista at S. 
Paulo. It measures 11% x 714 inches (Fig. 13). 

128. [bid., V1, pp. 382-393. 

129. Perhaps at the time of the building of a seminary next to 
the college in 1757-1758 (ibid., p. 413). After the expulsion these 
buildings became the residence of the governor of S. Paulo. At the 
other end of the Portuguese empire, in Mocambique, the old Jesuit 
college of S. Paulo was put to a similar use. See the lithograph of 
these buildings by J. Faustino in Sebastiao Xavier Botelho, Memo- 
ria estatistica sobre os dominios portugueses na Africa oriental, 
Lisboa, 1835. 

130. One of the watercolor illustrations by either J. J. Freire 
or J. J. Codina for the manuscript volume of the Viagem filoséfica 
of Alexandre Rodrigues Ferreira at the Museu Nacionai in Rio de 
Janeiro. For the history of the church see Leite, “O Colégio de 
S. Alexandre . . .,” and Histéria da Companhia . . ., Il, pp. 
214-222. 


131. An exception is the convent of N. S. da Soledade of Goiana 
already mentioned. Two others are the seminary of N. S. da Boa 
Morte, Mariana [Minas Gerais] (illustrated in Leite, Histéria da 
Companhia . . ., V1, p. 200), and the ermida of N. S. Maé dos 
Homens at Caraca (Minas Gerais), the original drawing for which 
is illustrated in Robert C. Smith, “Alguns desenhos arquitecténicos 
existentes no Arquivo Histérico Colonial Portugués,” Revista do 
patriménio, 1V, 1940, fig. 2. 
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The drawings are also significant in a wider sense for 
they emphasize the conservative character of the Jesuits’ 
architecture. When in 1652 the Society began the re- 
building of its church in Salvador, the baroque style was 
throughout Spanish America the accepted manner of con- 
struction. Yet no detail of the building, which was not 
completed until 1672, corresponds to the developed ba- 
roque as generally in use at that period. Indeed the church’s 
facade in the drawing of 1782, which is almost identical 
with its present form, is essentially a restatement of the 
style first practiced in Portugal in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. This monument seems to have served 
as an example for subsequent building. The construction 
at Belém de Cachoeira, begun in 1687, maintains the same 
rectilinear severity. Both the buildings represent the spirit 
of the Herreran adaptation of the Renaissance which had 
been current in Spain and some parts of Spanish America 
a century before. Nor did the eighteenth century bring 
any significant changes in this attitude of preserving the 
severe, outmoded formulas. The lost door of the seminary 
church at Belém de Cachoeira as shown in the drawing 
by Anchieta e Mesquita, which seems to date from about 
1732, maintains the old rectilinearity, as does the pediment 
which appears to have been replaced at that time. There 
is nothing in the plan or elevation of the adjacent residence 
and college to hint at the slightest deviation from this 
norm. Nor can any innovation be detected in the hand- 
somely proportioned quadrangle of the former novitiate 
of Giquitaia, which, erected between 1709 and 1728, is 
contemporary with the work at Cachoeira. The drawings 
here published provide three provincial examples to fortify 
these observations. The facade of the Jesuit church of Be- 
lém in Para, inaugurated in 1718 or 17149, is in substance a 
replica of that of the Company in Salvador without its sty- 
listic accuracy. The facades of the churches at Santos and 
S. Paulo, which date from the same period, restate, as has 
been shown, old models in more ample forms. Only in 
1752, when the period of their architectural activity was al- 
most at its end, did the Jesuits contemplate the erection of a 
monument more consonant with the spirit of the time. The 
forms of the towers and the pediment of the proposed church 
of N.S. da Conceicao as preserved in the drawing by Caldas 
indicate, at long last, an interest, however minor, in the ex- 
pression of movement through decorative devices. But 
here it must be noted that no Jesuit builder was responsible 
for the scheme. Rather it proceeded from a source gener- 
ally considered arch-conservative: the drawing board of a 
garrison engineer. 

The evidence of Jesuit conservatism which the drawings 
provide is abundantly reinforced by a study of the plates 
in the publications of Liicio Costa and Father Leite al- 
ready mentioned in these pages. There is no surviving 
monument of Jesuit authorship or any lost one reproduced 
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there which contradicts the stylistic message which these 
drawings convey. These plans and elevations have a spe- 
cial value because until the finding of such early documen- 
tation about these particular examples of destroyed build- 
ings it was always possible to ask whether one at least 
might not have disobeyed the general rule. On the basis of 
such a study it is therefore safe to assume that nowhere 
in their extensive architectural undertakings throughout 
colonial Brazil did the Jesuits erect a single building which 
in plan or structure or in its decoration can be called a real 
expression of the baroque preoccupation with spacial com- 
position or chiaroscuro effects or the concept of a facade as 
a retable of theatrical sculpture. One has only to think of 
the Jesuit churches of Puebla, Tepotzotlan, Quito, Cuzco, 
and the Cérdoba estanctas to realize how completely the 
work of the Spanish American Jesuits of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries differed from that of their col- 
leagues in Brazil. 

The explanation of this situation is probably the fact 
that in reality there is little Portuguese baroque. In avoid- 
ing the use of the style the Brazilian Jesuits were follow- 
ing the example of their Portuguese brothers. The 
churches and colleges, residences and seminaries of the So- 
ciety in the mother country remained faithful to the prin- 
ciples of late Renaissance or Counter Reformation style 
until the tragedy of 1759, there as in Brazil, brought an 
end to Jesuit building. It is true that most of these monu- 
ments belong to the late sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. The Jesuit church in Coimbra, the so-called Sé Nova, 
the greatest surviving construction of the Society in Portu- 
gal, was completed in 1640, just before the beginning of 
the final rebuilding of the Jesuit church at Salvador. The 
influence of the Portuguese monument upon the Brazilian 
is unmistakable,*** just as its influence upon a number of 
later churches in Coimbra is evident.’** The fact that 
these churches date in part from the eighteenth century 
establishes in Portugal a situation quite similar to that noted 
in the region of Bahia. A style which was introduced in 
the late sixteenth century was prolonged outside Lisbon 
and the influence of the court well into the seventeen hun- 
dreds. Both in Coimbra and Bahia designs employed by 
the Jesuits are reflected in parish churches for more than 
a century afterward. 

The French-inspired rococo which in the second half 
of the eighteenth century entirely changed the aspect of 
most of the towns of Portugal and Brazil had just begun 
to make itself felt in the colony when the Jesuits were 
banished. This style, in its turn, was to be continued as 
tenaciously as the older manner which the Company had 


132. See note 69. 

133. The churches of Stas. Justa e Rufina (1710) and S. Bar- 
tolomeu (1756), the facade of S. Joao de Almedina (/nventario 
artistico de Portugal, 11, Cidade de Coimbra, figs. 90 and 91). 
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employed. As late as 1820,"** when the rest of America 
had long since accepted the neoclassic, Brazilian churches 
were still being decorated with the garlands, shells, and 
cartouches of the Luso-Brazilian rocaille. Thus the con- 
servative spirit of the buildings of the Jesuits continued 
after their time to distinguish the late colonial architecture 
of Brazil. 


APPENDIX I 
PorTUGUEsSE MILITARY ENGINEERS IN BRAZIL 


At the time of the alvard of 17521*5 the military engineers of 
Portugal could take pride in a record of over two hundred years of 
service in Brazil. Already in 1549, the year of the founding of Sal- 
vador, the capital of Bahia and the first capital of all Brazil, Luiz 
Dias had been sent to America by D. Joao III “por mestre da for- 
taleza e obras que la mamdo fazer. . . .”13® Lopo Machado had 
been employed in Brazil by the same sovereign before his passage 
to Africa to strengthen the castle of S. Jorge da Mina.'*7 Francisco 
Goncalves went out to Rio de Janeiro in 1571,!%* while the still 
mysterious Alexandre Italiano, possibly the first of a long series 
of men of his nation to serve in this capacity in Brazil, accompanied 


134. Although the French artistic mission of 1816, which in- 
cluded the architect Grandjean de Montigny, brought the neo- 
classic style to Rio de Janeiro, the old manner which had been 
used so effectively in the chancel of S. Francisco de Paula (1800- 
1813) was continued in details added to the altars of N. S. do 
Carmo (1812-1820) and was still felt in some of the decoration 
of the interior of S. José carried out during the period 1835-1842. 
A drawing at the Arquivo Militar in Rio de Janeiro, dating from 
the period 1810 to 1820, for the facade of the palace of Sta. Cruz, 
shows the old curving lines maintained side by side with elements 
which seem to derive from the new interest in the Gothic (Distrito 
Federal 143-2-2359). 

Minas Gerais in this period was a stronghold of rococo resistance. 
Aleijadinho’s statues of prophets : : Congonhas do Campo (1800- 
1814) still preserve the rhythm and exotic accessories of the style. 
Manuel da Costa Ataide’s design for the high altar of N. S. do 
Carmo in Ouro Preto contracted for in 1813, is a full rococo in- 
vention, as are also doors for this church by Justino Ferreira de 
Andrade, mentioned in 1821. Two altars for the church of the 
Third Order of St. Francis in the same town were executed after 
1829 on rocaille designs by Aleijadinho. In 1816 a royal architect 
tried unsuccessfully to obtain permission from local authorities to 
modify the old rococo formula for the facade of the church of the 
Carmelite Third Order at S. Joao d’El-Rei which was still being 
carried out. A retable in the traditional manner was ordered in 
1819 for the church of the same order in Mariana, and in 1823 the 
church’s new facade was begun in the same style. 

At Salvador as late as 1818 the church of S. Ana paid for the 
gilding of woodcarving in the sacristy which mingles rococo motifs 
in a composition of the style Louis XVI. Records of the irmandades 
of three major churches of Recife between 1810 and 1820 consulted 
by the writer show numerous payments for rococo furniture. In 
1835 at the town of Goiana in Pernambuco the front of the church 
of N. S. do Rosario was composed with extravagant rocaille stone 
sculpture about the door and windows. 

135. See note 6. 

136. “Master of the fortress and other works I order built there . . .” 
Sousa Viterbo, Diccionario histérico . . ., 1, 1899, pp. 279-280. 


137. Ibid., p. 280. Mina, on the West African coast above Angola, was 
discovered by the Portuguese navigators Joao de Santarem and Pedro 
Escobar in 1471. A castle dedicated to St. George was built in 1482 which 
became one of the principal fortifications of the Portuguese empire. 


138. Loc. cét. 


the governor, Francisco Giraldes, to Bahia in 1588.1°® A second 
Italian, Tiburcio Spannocchi, who also worked for Spanish 
America, began a concerted plan of fortification for Salvador and 
Recife about 1606.1*° The distinguished master builder Nicolau de 
Frias, a member of a numerous family of Portuguese architects, 
who came to Brazil in 1603, was appointed engenheiro-mor do 
estado do Brasil or general government engineer and began the 
fortifications of Maranh&o in 1614.14! He returned to Portugal in 
1645, having been, it seems, the only engineer in colonial history 
who held this exalted title. Frias was followed by a Frenchman, 
Felipe Guitau, of whom nothing further is known than that he was 
active in Brazil from 1647 until about 1650.'*? Cristé6vao Alvares, 
engenheiro e soldado, had a long career of service around Recife 
from 1620 until after 1656, having taken part in the successful 
campaign to rout the Dutch from Pernambuco.14% 

As the seventeenth century progressed it became the custom to 
have one or more engineers attached to the regiments stationed at 
the coastal towns. For them the title engenheiro da capitania, with 
its implication of fixed residence, was employed. In 1668 Anténio 
Corréa Pinto was appointed to the post at Pernambuco with a 
monthly salary of 25 $000 reis and instructions to “make the neces- 
sary fortifications at the . . . fort of Brum.”!4** He was followed 
by Joao Coutinho in 1677 and José Paes Estevens in 1686.1*5 In 
the north, at S. Luiz do Maranhio, a city long dominated by the 
Jesuits, Tomé Pinheiro de Miranda became engenheiro do estado 
in 1671.14® Pedro de Azevedo Carneiro succeeded him in 1681,147 
while a decade later the post was occupied by Custédio Pereira, 
author of plans for the cathedral of S. Luiz.14* This change of in- 
cumbents at regular ten-year intervals may indicate that at S. Luiz 
at least the government engineer served for a specific term of years. 

At Rio de Janeiro the first recorded engineer seems to have been 
Felipe Lopo de Aradjo, who was appointed in 1682 capitado engen- 
heiro do Rio de Janeiro e nova colénia do Sacramento.'*® Gregério 
Gomes in 1694 held the title of capit@o engenheiro da capitania do 
Rio de Janeiro, which was used again in 1700 by Felipe Carneiro 
de Alcaceva, active in Rio since 1678, who received the same salary 
of 25$000 reist®® which had been granted the first military archi- 
tect of Pernambuco. 

Strangely, however, at the capital Salvador itself, there is no 
notice of a permanent government engineer until the appointment of 
Antonio Rodrigues Ribeiro in 1700. He was designated to serve as 
engineer of the city of Salvador rather than the state or capitania'®! 
and the same practice was followed with his successors.15* Ribeiro 
when appointed held the rank of sargento-mor or major, as did 
also José Velho de Azevedo, who served as government engineer of 
Para between 1693 and 1699.15 Although Ribeiro thus ranked a 
grade higher than most of his colleagues in the other captaincies, 
who generally assumed office as captains, he received the same pay 


139. Loc. cit. and ibid., 11, p. 27. 


140. Ibid., 111, 1929, p. 77. For a brief discussion of his design for the 
Spanish Indies see Diego Angulo Ifiiguez and Enrique Marco Dorta, 
Historia del arte hispanoamericano, Barcelona, 1945, 1, p. §02. 


141. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 376-380. 

142. Ibid., 1, pp. 474-476. 

143. Ibid., 1, pp. 19-22. 

144. Ibid., 11, pp. 279-280. 

145. Ibid., 1, pp. 247, 305-306. 

146. Ibid., 11, p. 277. 

147. Ibid., 1, pp. 78-79. 

148. Ibid., 1, pp. 243-245. 

149. Ibid., 1, p. 71. He was to receive a captain’s pay of 16$000 reis 
a month, the salary of his colleague in Maranhio. It is interesting to note 


that during the seventeenth century Nicolas de Langres as engineer in 
chief of Portugal was paid 64$000 reis per month (iéid., u, p. 271). 

150. Ibid., 1, p. 430; pp. 163-165. 

151. Ibid., 11, pp. 406-407. 

152. His immediate successors were: Gaspar de Abreu, 1711-1718; 
Gongalo da Cunha Lima, 1718-1725; Joao Teixeira de Aratjo, 1725- 
1731; Anténio de Brito Gramacho, 1731. 


153. Ibid., 111, pp. 173-174. 
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of 25 $000 reis per month. In 1704 Manuel de Térres was appointed 
engineer of the capitania of Paraiba.1°4 

The assignment of military engineers to the various areas of the 
coast and the gradual formation of competent staffs of men in these 
localities were outcomes of the growth of Brazil economically and 
politically after the restoration of Portuguese independence in 1640 
and the expulsion of the Dutch from Pernambuco in 1654. It was 
also a result of the plan of training for military engineers which 
D. Joio IV had set up in Portugal. Impressed by the lack of Portu- 
guese masters of fortification during the war with Spain,!®° a situa- 
tion which was to continue for a number of years, D. Jodo estab- 
lished in 1647 the first national school devoted entirely to instruc- 
tion in military architecture and engineering, the Aula de Forti- 
ficagio e Arquitectura Militar.‘5® This was installed in the Ribeira 
das Naus, the shipbuilding waterfront of Lisbon adjacent to the 
royal residence, under the direction of a distinguished Portuguese 
engineer and author of texts on navigation and fortification, Luiz 
Serrao Pimentel.15? This Aula, which was also called Academia 
Militar or Aula Régia, continued to function with some interrup- 
tions until it was officially suppressed in 1779 to make way for a 
new institution of D. Maria I, the Academia da Marinha. 

We know relatively little of the organization of the Aula’s 
courses, for which a number of scholarships or partidos were avail- 
able. In 1675 the course in fortification was given on a three-year 
basis for twelve students called partidistas, who were paid 6$000 
reis a month. These were frequently chosen from among the young 
enlisted soldiers of promise. The care with which their studies were 


*. supervised is indicated in a letter of January 15, 1699, from D. 


Pedro II to the thirty-fifth viceroy of India,‘®® in which he also 
speaks of admitting other scholars who “of their own free will wish 
to learn without benefit of a scholarship.”?5° In 1693, when the Cor- 
poracao de Oficiais Engenheiros was formed, graduates of the Aula 
were assigned to the infantry corps com exercicio de engenheiro. 
Much later, in 1792, a Real Corpo de Engenheiros was created with 
a cadre of ninety-four officers for the six provinces of Portugal and 
fifteen for Portuguese America. The posts of first and second lieu- 
tenant were created in place of the old grade of ajudante de engen- 
heiro and that of sargento-mor was changed to major, probably in 
imitation of the English system.1®° This came as an outgrowth of 


154. Ibid., 1, pp. 1-3. 

155. For an account of one of these architects, see Gastao de Melo de 
Mattos, Nicolau de Langres e a sua obra em Portugal, Lisboa, 1941. 
Langres and a great many other foreign engineers are discussed in 
Christévao Ayres de Magalhaes Sepulveda, Histéria organica e politica 
do exército portugués, 

156. The history of the Aula as well as of previous teaching of mathe- 
matics and military architecture by the Jesuits of Sto. Antao in Lisbon is 
recounted in volume v of Septlveda’s history of the Portuguese army, 
Historia da engenharia militar portuguesa. . . 


157. He lived from 1613 to 1678. His principal treatise on fortification 
is the Methodo lusitanico de desenhar as fortificagées das pragas regulares 
e irregulares, Lisboa, 1680. 

158. Anténio Luiz Gongalves da Camara Coutinho (1697-1701). 


159. “As for those to be admitted: they shall be at least eighteen years 
of age and if they are soldiers they shall be paid a half ¢ostdo per day in 
addition to their stipend and if they are not soldiers they shall earn only 
the said half ¢ost@o. And every year they shall be examined to see if they 
be progressing in their studies and if they possess an aptitude for them 
because if they lack capacity they shall at once be dismissed but if they 
fail through neglect of their studies they shall be given time to see if they 
improve. And if they do not take advantage they shall also be dismissed” 
(Sepulveda, op. cit., v, p. 88). The translation of the word partido here 
used seems authorized by the implication of gain which the word possesses. 
D. Raphael Bluteau, the eminent Portuguese eighteenth-century lexicog- 
rapher, gives these examples: dar partido ao parceiro, he concederlhe 
alguma condigdo vantajosa; servir a partido, i.e. por premio, paga (Dic- 
cionario da lingua portugueza, Lisboa, 1789). 

160. Thus establishing the following grades: aspirante (student); 
segundo tenente; primeiro tenente; capitdo; major; tenente coronel; 
coronel; brigadeiro. In the old dispensation in addition to such ranks as 
ajudante, capitdo, sargento-mor, tenente coronel, coronel, and brigadeiro 
those of fenente general and mestre de campo are also found (Mattos, 
op. cit., p. 122). 
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the creation of 1790 of a new Academia de Fortificacdo, Artilharia 
e Desenho to take the place of the old Aula Régia. 

In 1701 that institution added courses in engineering and the 
practice of artillery with four subsidized partidos. Meanwhile 
Manuel de Azevedo Fortes, a prolific writer and author of the 
paramount Portuguese text on military architecture, who was later 
to become engenheiro-mor or engineer-in-chief of Portugal, had 
been added to the academy’s staff as assistant professor in 1686.18 
Having become director, he appointed, either in 1718 or 1728, as 
his assistant Felipe Rodrigues de Oliveira, who was destined to 
serve for decades as the Academy’s principal lecturer or /ente, in- 
structing at least two generations of Portuguese engineers. In 1769, 
when he petitioned the king for promotion to the rank of colonel, 
he proudly stated that all but four of those then serving at home and 
in the dominions were his pupils who had accompanied him during 
the vacations each year to learn by demonstration “in the field all 
that pertains to the profession of engineer.”!®? Once graduated with 
the title of ajudante, these pupils were not infrequently despatched 
at once to the garrisons beyond the seas. Comparison of their patents 
of appointment indicates that their term of service was usually for 
six years, their pay that standard sum of 25$000 reis.'®3 From the 
frequent repetition of the phrase “double pay” it is probable that 
this represented twice the amount of their wages at home. From 
1500 until 1810 over a hundred Portuguese engineers are known 
to have worked in Brazil, including the members of two special 
commissions to map the frontiers between Portuguese and Spanish 
America following the treaties of Madrid and S. Ildefonso in 1753 
and 1780.16 

On various occasions efforts were made to provide centers for in- 
struction outside Lisbon and in other parts of the Portuguese world. 


161. Manuel de Azevedo Fortes lived from 1660 to 1749. His two great 
text Engenheiro portugués (Lisboa, 1728-29, 2 vols.) was used for years 
in the Aula Militar. He composed it to take the place of two books trans- 
lated for the Junta dos Tres Estados by his successor as engenheiro-mor, 
Manuel da Maia —the Gowernador de pragas of the Chevalier de Ville 
(1708) and Fortificagéo moderna of Pfeffinger (1713) (Sousa Viterbo, 
Diccionario historico . . ., 1, pp. 124-131). 

162. Ibid., 1, pp. 404-405. Lt. Col. Joaquim Corréa da Serra stated in 
applying for a commission in 1784 that he had “made a thorough study 
of mathematical sciences, mechanics of civil and military architecture, and 
of the arts of drawing, and to acquire greater enlightenment had visited 
Italy, where he spent many years, studying under the best masters, having 
after this given proof of his mastery both in practice and in theory in the 
examination which Your Majesty ordered Dr. Miguel Franzini to give him” 
(ibid., 1, pp. 227-230). He was a brother of that Abade José Francisco 
Corréa da Serra, minister of Portugal and Brazil to the United States, who 
in 1815 taught a course in “elementary and philosophical botany” at the 
University of Pennsylvania and was a patron of the first Portuguese 
grammar published in the United States (Robert C. Smith, “A Pioneer 
Teacher: Father Peter Babad and his Portuguese Grammar,” Hispania, 
August, 1945 [Washington], pp. 330-363). 

163. Those going to Madeira and Cabo Verde as well as to Africa were 
also engaged for a six-year period. In the Spanish empire the term seems 
to have been for five years (Robert C. Smith, “Requena and the Japura,” 
The Americas, 111, 1, 1946 [Washington], p. 34). 

In 1709, when Pedro Gomes Chaves was a candidate to go to Bahia, it 
was urged that “he should be given the rank of m: jor with 30$000 res in 
salary per month, for those who leave the Aula to go out to the conquests 
are given 25$000 per month without their possessing the experience and 
training of the candidate” (Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, p. 210). As late 
as 1759 Major Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha complained that he was re- 
ceiving only 26$000 reis although regular infantry majors were being 
paid 36$000 reis (Annaes da Bibliotheca Nacional, xxx1, 1909, p. 353). 
Various privileges, however, added considerably to the salaries of superior 
officers. 


164. The treaties themselves were signed in 1750 and 1778 respectively 
but in both cases there was a delay of several years before the commissions 
reached America and began their work. The first, which was larger than 
the second, included such engineers, architects, and draughtsmen as Jodo 
Angelo Bruneli, Joao André Schwebel, Gaspar Geraldo Gronsfeld, 
Gregorio Rebelo Gramacho, Enrique Anténio Galuzzi, Felipe Sturm, and 
José Anténio Landi (Sousa Viterbo, of. cit., 1, pp. 469-473). The second, 
which numbered among its members Enrique Joao Wilkens, José Joaquim 
Vitorino da Costa, José Simdes de Carvalho, and Teodésio Constantino 
de Chermont, is discussed in the writer’s “Requena and the Japura.” 
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In 1651 classes were conducted at the fortress of Elvas in the prov- 
ince of Alentejo. The first official move to establish overseas Aulas 
of which we have record seems to have occurred in 1699, when 
academies were set up in Angola and Goa with three partidos 
each.'®° Two years later the crown decreed permanent centers of 
study for the provinces of Alentejo, Beira, and Minho, only the last 
of which, at Viana do Castelo, ever functioned.!® 

No definite date can be cited for the founding of the first Aula 
Militar in Brazil. Already in 1696 a document mentions José Paes 
Estevens as lecturing in the Aula of Pernambuco “which has been 
instituted in that city.”2®? Four years later the sargento-mor Luiz 
Francisco Pimentel was teaching “with great satisfaction” at the 
same Aula de Fortificacdo.1®8 In 1719 his successor Joao de Macédo 
Cérte Real was conducting classes there “with great profit to his 
disciples.”*®® Yet in 1764, when Anténio Gomes Barbosa was 
granted permission to go to Lisbon for one year without pay to 
study engineering, it is unlikely that the Aula of Pernambuco was 
still in existence.1*° Certainly it had been abandoned nine years 
later in 1773, when Lieutenant Antonio Albino do Amaral received 
similar authorization to study in Lisbon “there being in that state 
no Aula de Engenharia.”**! There is reason to believe, however, 
that about 1790 the academy at Pernambuco was again in opera- 
tion.!7? 

The first mention of the Aula de Fortificagao da Praca da Bahia 
at Salvador encountered among the documents consulted is a term in 
the appointment of Anténio Rodrigues Ribeiro as sargento-mor en- 
genheiro of the city of Salvador in 1700 “with the declaration that 
he shall be required to teach his profession in the Aula.’’!*% Since the 
Aula was functioning in this year it may have been created by D. 
Pedro II as a part of the Goa-Angola program referred to above. 
Two students are mentioned in 1715. One was the Ajudante Joao 
Baptista Barreto, who was graduated in that year.'** The other was 
Goncalo da Cunha Lima, a future engineer of the city between 1718 
and 1725, who was praised by his teacher as “the most capable and 
intelligent of those studying in the Aula of Bahya.”!*® Barreto was, 
according to another document, one of three partidistas of the Aula. 
He remained there nine months and six days. His teacher was that 
Gaspar de Abreu who went to Salvador in 1711 as a captain of in- 
fantry com exercicio de engenheiro and who in 1716, when pro- 
moted to the rank of major, was said to be teaching military forti- 
fication at the regular monthly salary of 25$000 reis.1*® Abreu, 
like Ribeiro and several others, combined his teaching with other 
work as city engineer. In the consideration of Pedro Gomes Chaves 


165. Sepilveda, op. cif., v, pp. 86-87. Neither seems to have lasted 
long. In 1776 there is record of a new Aula de Artilharia created in Goa 
(ibid., p. 151). In Angola the governor, D. Francisco Inocéncio de Sousa 
Coutinho (1764-1772), established an Aula de Geometria e Fortificagao 
“for which were chosen many officers and soldiers. But this regime to 
which they applied themselves with activity, showing by public examinations 
that a good part of them could serve, was of little avail for it could not 
continue through the loss of two masters who died three years after the 
school was established” (Catalogo dos governadores do reino de Angola, 
Lisboa, Academia real das ciéncias. Collecgdo de noticias para a historia 
e geografia das nagées ultramarinas que vivem nos dominios portuguezes 
ou lhes sao visinhos, Lisboa, 1825, 111, 2, pp. 416-422). 

166. An Aula de Matematica was decreed for the Ilha Terceira in the 
Azores on September 16, 1799. It was not functioning until 1805 (Sepil- 
veda, op. cit., p. 151). 

167. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 305-306. 

168. Ibid., 11, pp. 267-268. 

169. Ibid., 1, pp. 230-231. 

170. Ibid., 1, p. 88. 

171. Ibid., 1, pp. 6-7. 

172. A document composed about that year, which is quoted by Sepilveda 
(op. cit., Vv, p. 227), speaks of “Aulas that exist in Rio de Janeiro and 
Pernambuco.” 

173. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 11, pp. 406-407. 

174. Ibid., 1, pp. 88-89. 

175. Ibid., 1, pp. 264-266. Joao Teixeira de Aratjo was graduated in 
1725 after studying for six years in the Aula (sdid., 111, p. 87). 

176. Ibid., 1, pp. 1-3. 


for assistant engineer at Bahia in 1709 it was made clear that in 
addition to other duties he would be obliged to “teach in the Public 
Aula whoever might wish to study.”*** The Bahian Aula, like those 
of Lisbon and Goa, admitted the public to its classes. Nicolau de 
Abreu Carvalho, who in 1723 received the appointment of capitdo 
engenheiro of Bahia, had been highly recommended by Manuel de 
Azevedo Fortes “because beyond his employment in fortification he 
will be able to set up an academy in which to teach the military 
art, since he is very capable at this function.”?*® Nine years later, 
when he was raised to the rank of major, special mention was made 
of his distinguished teaching in the Aula of Salvador.!78* As Car- 
valho grew older his work was taken over by Manuel Cardoso de 
Saldanha.**® José Anténio Caldas directed instruction from 1761 
until about 1782. He in turn was succeeded by José Goncalves 
Galedo and Manuel Rodrigues Teixeira. 

A document in the Arquivo Publico do Estado da Bahia describes 
the work of one of their pupils, José da Silva Leal, who frequented 
the academy from 1795 to 1799,!8° when the number of partidos 
had been raised to six.18! Leal was recommended for promotion to 
the post of captain in 1810 because of the following experience. 
“The subjects he possesses are the Arithmetic of Bezout!®? and the 
course of Belide.18* Shortly he will give you to be sent to Lisbon 
his drawings, plans and elevations to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred and twelve hundred and fifty respectively . . . in preparing 
which he handled his inks according to the Buchot'®* system of the 
science of shading, etc. . . . As soon as this Lieutenant entered the 
Aula he showed a natural propensity for drawing which he learned 
in a short time from the Colonel of Engineers Manuel Rodrigues 
Teixeira and was subsequently assigned the following work. His 
Excellency the Count of Aguiar'®® asked him to make plans of all 
the city’s fortifications, its topography, a general view, and many 
other details. His Excellency Francisco da Cunha e Meneses*®® en- 
gaged him in similar work, asking him in addition to copy a map 
of the Kingdom of Angola and to make drawings of civil works 
for the municipal authorities. His Excellency the Count of Ponte8? 
required of him the same tasks as well as a copy of the Coast of 
Africa and the District of Porto Seguro as far as Rio de Janeiro, the 


177. Ibid., 1, p. 210. 
178. Ibid., pp. 167-170. See also note 244. 


178a. Another professor of this period was Anténio de Brito Gramacho, 
who came to Bahia in 1731 (ibid., 1, p. 369). 

179. He described his teaching “. . . por ter com sumo desvelo criado 
discipulos, que bem podem servir de Engenheiros, dictandolhes 1§ tratados 
com as doutrinas mais modernas e especiais, ensinando-os a desenhar e 
configurar terrenos . . .” (Anmaes, xxx1, p. 353). 


180. He is first mentioned when recommended on June 6, 1798, by 
Governor D. Fernando José de Portugal for the rank of second lieutenant 
(ibid., xxxv1, 1914, p. 33). 

181. In 1767 the governor, Count of Azambuja, D. Anténio Rolin de 
Moura Tavares (1766-1767), had recommended that the number of 
partidos be raised still higher. “I have given impetus to this art so that 
the Aula which was almost deserted when I arrived now has many en- 
thusiastic students” (ibid., xxx11, p. 161). His successor, D. Manuel da 
Cunha Meneses, is said to have created an Aula de Artilharia during his 
regime (1774-1779) (Inacio Accioli, Memorias histéricas e politicas da 
Provincia da Bahia, 11, p. 9). Luiz dos Santos Vilhena speaks of an “Aula 
de Artelharia e Dezenho” (Recopilagdo de noticias soteropolitanas e 
brasilicas . ., 11, p. 791). 


182. Etienne Bézout (1730-1783), Cours de mathématiques a Vusage du 
corps royal de Dartellérie, Paris, 177. 

183. This may refer to the work of Bernard Forest de Belidor (1693- 
1761), Architecture hydraulique, ou Vart de conduire, d’éléver et de 
ménager les eaux pour les différens besoins de la vie, Paris, 1737-53, 4 vols. 

184. M. Buchotte, Les régles du dessein et du lavis . . ., Paris, 1743. 
In the dedication to the first Marquis of Pombal of his manuscript transla- 
tion of the geometry of Sébastien Leclere (1637-1714), the engineer 
Faustino Salustiano da Costa e $4 compared the drawings with those of ' 
Buchotte (Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 242-244). 


185. D. Fernando José de Portugal e Castro, governor of Bahia from 
1788 to 1801. 


186. Governor of Bahia from 1802 to 1805. 


187. D. Joao de Saldanha da Gama Melo e Térres, governor of Bahia 
from 1805 to 1809. 
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plan of the Rio de Joanes from its mouth to its sources . . . and 
the teaching of the six scholars of the Aula and as many other of 
the Military as desired to study, in which exercise he has been em- 
ployed until the present time. . . .”*5§ 

That it was not uncommon for the students of the Bahian Aula 
to undertake professional work while still undergraduates is indi- 
cated by remarks made in connection with the promotion to the 
rank of ajudante of Goncalo da Cunha Lima by the viceroy Pedro 
de Vasconcelos as the outstanding scholar of his time. His assign- 
ment had been to work upon the construction of the forts of Santo 
Anténio além do Carmo and Barbalho and to make detailed draw- 
ings of the work in progress.1®® The Arquivo Militar at Rio de 
Janeiro contains a number of such students’ work. José Anténio 
Caldas, while still at the Aula, drew up the plans for the seminary 
of N. S. da Conceicao at Salvador which is published in this paper. 
Naturally, however, a great many of the students’ exercises were 
theoretical. Some forty-six drawings made by Caldas’ students, 
Ignacio José, Joaquim Vieira da Silva,!°° Antonio Mendes, Joao 
de Sousa, and Manuel Anténio Ribeiro between 1778 and 1779 
were preserved in the archive at Lisbon about 1910.'°! They con- 
sisted of renderings of architectural details, famous German strong- 
holds and fortifications designed by Vauban. 

In 1735 an Aula de Fortificacdo e Artilharia was established at 
Rio de Janeiro with four partidos for students. Much later, in 
1793, when the city had become the capital of Brazil, this was re- 
organized by the viceroy Count of Rezende*?®* as the Academia 
Militar do Rio de Janeiro.1°* Joio Fernandes Pinto Alpoim, who 
had studied in the Aula of Viana in northern Portugal, lectured 
in the first Aula with the rank of major in 1738.1°* Captain André 
Vaz Figueira was teaching there in 1750.1°° After the reorganiza- 
tion of 1793, following that of the Lisbon academy two years be- 
fore, the names of José Vitorino dos Santos, Aureliano de Sousa 
e Oliveira, and Joao José Ferreira de Sousa, who taught drawing 
and engraving, appear as professors in documents of 1799 and 
1800.98 

As was common at the time, very few of these men were natives 
of the colonies in which they served. Anténio Albino do Amaral, 
lieutenant in charge of the fortress of Cinco Pontas at Recife, who 
went to study fortification in Lisbon, is called in a document of 
1773 “a native of Brazil.”2°7 Henrique Joao Wilkens in 1791 was 
referred to as a “son of Para.”’98 The engineer Anténio Maximiano 
de Sousa Magalhaes, who designed the palace of the governors at 
S. Paulo de Luanda in Portuguese West Africa,!®® was a native of 
Angola.?°° Probably some other men who studied in the local 
Brazilian academies of fortification were born in America, al- 


188. Arquivo Publico do Estado da Bahia, Ordens régias, 1810, p. 296. 

189. Sousa Viterbo, op. cét., 1, pp. 264-266. 

190. Appointed ajudante by Governor D. Rodrigo José de Meneses e 
Castro, August 21, 1781 (Amnaes, xxxiv, p. §6). In 1799, when the naval 
officer and governor designate of Espirito Santo, Anténio Pires da Silva 
Pontes, was mapping the Bahian coast, Silva “who draws very well” as- 
sisted him (idid., xxxvi, p. 129). 

191. Ibid., xxxul, pp. 427-429. 

192. D. José Luiz de Castro, viceroy of Brazil from 1790 to 1801. 

193. Sepilveda, op. cit., v, p. 1§1. 

194. Augusto de Lima Junior, “O Brigadeiro José Fernandes Pinto 
Alpoim,” Manha, March 14, 1942 (Rio de Janeiro). 

195. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 111. 

196. Ibid., 11, pp. 183 and 76; 1, p. 362. An Aula de Artilharia was 
founded at Belém in Para by D. Marcos de Noronha e Brito, Count of 
Arcos, during the period of his government there, 1803-1806 (Anténio 
Ladislau Monteiro Baena, Ensaio corografico sobre a Provincia do Pard, 
Belém, 1839, p. 250). 

197. Sousa Viterbo, op. cét., 1, pp. 6-7. 

198. Sepulveda, op. cit., v, p. 226. 

199. The original drawings, which are in the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Rio de Janeiro, probably date from ‘he period 1758 to 1764, when Gov- 
ernor Anténio de Vasconcelos built his residence (Catalogo dos governa- 
dores . . 416). 

200. Sepulveda, op. cit., v, p. 226. 
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though their papers do not reveal it.2°! Occasionally military archi- 
tects were transferred from one part of the empire to another. Al- 
ready in the sixteenth century Lopo Machado had gone from 
Brazil to Africa. José Anténio Caldas left Bahia in 1756 for an 
expedition to the islands of S. Tomé and Principe but returned the 
next year. José Coutinho, capit@o engenheiro at Pernambuco from 
1677 to 1680, had spent seven months with the governor Francisco 
de Tavora in Angola (1669-1676) before going to Brazil. Luiz 
Candido Cordeiro Pinheiro Furtado (1755-1822) had worked in 
Angola from 1770 to 1799 prior to being sent to Rio de Janeiro 
as a lieutenant for six years.?°* Generally, however, the Portuguese 
military engineer remained for the length of his service in the first 
colonial post to which he was assigned. As has been indicated, the 
initial tour of duty was generally for six years. After this the 
engineer was eligible for promotion at the recommendation of 
his superiors. Frequently promotion in the lower grades was made 
by the viceroy or governor and sometimes by the commanding 
officers in the colony, the appointment being later approved by the 
sovereign on the advice of his military councils.2°* The engineer, it 
appears from documents, could not return to Portugal without 
royal permission, except in emergencies when authorization for a 
limited time could be granted by the governors. Permission from 
Lisbon was sometimes delayed or refused for years. Manual Car- 
doso de Saldanha, after years of service in Bahia, vainly pled three 
times for leave to go back to Lisbon.?* He never received this per- 
mission and died at his post. 

The cause of these delays and refusals seems to have been a 
chronic shortage of engineers in the military posts of Brazil. The 
correspondence of the viceroys and governors is full of complaints 
on this score. In 1709 there was but one engineer at the port of 
Bahia, although Portugal was then at war with both France and 
Spain over the succession to the Spanish throne.2°° Again in 1768 
the same situation obtained.?° As late as 1776 the viceroy Count of 
Lavradio*™ revealed that in Rio Grande do Sul only one engineer 
was available, Captain Alexandre José Montanhas, “who al- 
though he has worked like a Moor cannot cope with all he has to 
do there.”?°8 At the same time there was no one at Sta. Catarina 
or in the Colénia do Sacramento, constantly menaced by the de- 
signs of the Spanish in the Rio de la Plata. Even in Rio de Janeiro 
the viceroy could find only one competent engineer, Francisco 
Joao Roscio.?°° 

Once established in their Brazilian posts the military engineers 
were called upon to travel both inside and outside the capitania 
they served. In the seventeenth century an engineer of Rio was re- 
sponsible also for the distant Colénia do Sacramento. In the con- 
sideration of Pedro Gomes Chaves in 1709 the Conselho Ultra- 
marino stated firmly that in addition to duties of fortifying Bahia 
and teaching in the Aula he should be prepared “to go wherever 
it may be necessary.” Sometimes this meant journeys to the Bahian 
backland or sert@o, whither Saldanha was later sent to map the 
mines of saltpeter of Montes Altos.?° More frequently it involved 


201. As, for example, Manuel de Oliveira Mendes, whose father was a 
master mason of Salvador. 

202. Sousa Viterbo, op. cif., 1, p. 227. In 1784 Capt. Floréncio Manuel 
de Bastos, stationed in Para since 1767, was sent to Angola for six years 
(ibid., 1, pp. 91-92). 

203. The writer of the memorial of about 1790 cited by Sepulveda 
names five first lieutenants, all graduates of Brazilian Aulas, whose ap- 
pointments he doubts have ever been confirmed by the sovereign (op. cit., 
V, p. 227). 

204. Annaes, p. 439. 

205. Sousa Viterbo, op. cét., 11, pp. 251-253. 

206. Anmaes, xxxil, p. 161. 


207. D. Luiz de Almeida Soares Portugal Alarcao Eca Melo Silva e 
Mascarenhas (1769-1779). 


208. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 11, pp. 477-489. 

209. Loc. cit. 

210. During their travels the engineers’ pay was generally doubled 
(Annaes, xxx1, pp. 274, 353)- 
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visits to supervise the building or repair of the forts of the capitania 
of Espirito Santo to the south, where in the city of Vitéria no 
engineer was in residence. Luiz Xavier Bernardo, after having 
served as the engineer of Paraiba in the years following 1716, was 
removed to Pernambuco, with the obligation of going to Paraiba 
and Rio Grande do Norte whenever there should be work for him 
to do.**+ In other words, after the essential constructions had been 
completed — the forts, the prison, the town hall, for which the 
crown assumed responsibility -——the permanent residence of a 
royal engineer in minor centers and in the interior was not con- 
sidered necessary. Even at the important inland city of S. Paulo 
there seems to have been no regular disposition for engineers until 
the end of the eighteenth century. At that time, when the Real 
Corpo de Engenheiros reached its full development with an Ameri- 
can Commission composed of fifteen officers, the whole coast, with 
the exception of Pernambuco, was again given engenheiros da 
capitania,"\* 

In the eulogy of José Pinheiro da Silva prepared by his pro- 
fessors in 1719 special emphasis was placed upon his fitness in the 
field of civil architecture, this attainment being ranked above his 
others.?!° In the colonies, where so few architects were available, 
there was need for such ability. Nicolau de Frias, when he came to 
Brazil, must have been sought out for advice and service by the 
religious authorities, for among official documents of the périod 
there is a drawing by him for a seminary in Bahia.*!* Custddio 
Pereira, while engineer of Maranhao, is said to have made plans 
for a cathedral in S. Luiz which were approved in Lisbon and or- 
dered to be carried out with Indian labor. Nicolau de Abreu Car- 
valho journeyed about Bahia between 1717 and 1747 examining 
and making plans of churches which had fallen into disrepair.?25 
A document of Recife in 1727 records the intervention of an 
ajudante das fortificagées in the completion of the tower of the 
church of N. S. do Rosario dos Homens Pretos.*1® There is a tradi- 
tion that the engineer José Cardozo Ramalho designed the early 
eighteenth-century church of N. S. da Gloria do Outeiro in Rio de 
Janeiro*?* and Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha that of the Conceicao 
da Praia in Bahia. Manuel Oliveira Mendes, with his father, Felipe, 
drew plans for the great church of S. Ana in Salvador in 1754 
and later carried it out.?8 José Anténio Landi, an Italian engineer 
who came to trace the Amazon boundaries, spent the rest of his 


211. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 101-103. 

212. Sepulveda, op. cit., v, pp. 229-233. 

213. “Always first in Civil Architecture, military Architecture, Artil- 
lery, Speculative Geometry and practice and trigonometry, vulgar Arith- 
metic and Algebra and famous draughtsman of Perspective.” The testi- 
monials were signed by “The Professor of Mathematics of the Aula da 
Fortificagio Domingos Vieira, Father Jorge Gellarte, former Professor 
of Mathematics at the Colégio de Sto. Antéo, Father Luiz Gonzaga, 
former Professor at the College and Father Ignacio Vieira, at present 
Professor in the said College.” He was promoted to colonel of infantry 
com exercicio de engenheiro on March 31, 1720 (Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 
Il, pp. 277-279). 

214. This drawing is included in a manuscript history of events during 
the regime of the eleventh governor of Brazil, D. Luiz de Sousa, Count 
of Prado (1617-1621), which was acquired in 1947 by the library of the 
Ministério das Relagées Exteriores of Brazil. 

Frias proposed to erect a two-story building with steep roof typical of 
the public buildings of Portugal in the seventeenth century. The whole 
center of the facade is occupied by an enormous portal framed with paired 
Corinthian columns and surmounted by a shield bearing the arms of the 
kingdom which completely dwarfs the doors and windows at either side. 
The drawing has something of the flavor of a title page of the period. A 
seminary was apparently erected at the time in Salvador. Father Leite 
mentions an expenditure in 1622 for this purpose (op. cif., v, p. 152). 

215. Sousa Viterbo, op. cét., 1, pp. 167-170. 

216. Arquivo da Igreja de N. S. do Rosario dos Homens Pretos, 
Recife. Livro de termos da irmandade, 1721-55, p. 151. 

217. A Igreja de Nossa Senhora da Gloria do Outeiro (Publicagées do 
servico do patriménio histérico e artistico nacional, no. 10), Rio de 
Janeiro, 1943, Pp. 54- 

218. The contract in the archive of the Irmandade de N. S. S. Ana will 


be published by the writer in the next issue of the Revista do departamento 
do patriménio histérico e artistico nacional. 


life in Belém, where he constructed almost all the principal 
churches and the handsome residence of the Portuguese gover- 
nors.”2® José Fernandes Pinto Alpoim, after redisposing the town 
of Mariana in Minas Gerais, undertook important civil construc- 
tions in Vila Rico de Ouro Preto, including the palace of the gov- 
ernors and the old town hall.**° Joao Francisco Roscio began 
N. S. da Candelaria, the grandest of the colonial churches of Rio de 
Janeiro.**1 Cosmé Damiao da Cunha Fidié, a soldier on loan as an 
engineer, was responsible for the curiously English facades of the 
building for the Associacio do Comércio in Salvador, which he 
designed and built in 1815—1816.??? 

Colonial royal engineers also served as paymasters and inspectors 
of building operations for which the crown provided funds.??% 
They supervised the cutting of wood for the use of the Portuguese 
fleet. In Bahia Goncalo da Cunha Lima was employed in the con- 
struction of ships.?** They held municipal offices. At Salvador Cap- 
tain Manuel de Oliveira Mendes served as building inspector from 
about 1756 until his death in 1773.?25 Five years later the ajudante 
José de Anchieta e Mesquita was the inspector of carpentry in 
Salvador.**6 At the same city Capt. José Anténio Caldas seems to 
have served at one time as municipal treasurer or procurador do 
senado da cémara.*** In Brazil, as in Angola, several eighteenth- 
century engineers held high political offices.?8 


APPENDIX II 
Jost AnTOnIo CaLpas 


José Anténio Caldas, whose plans of Jesuit buildings in Bahia 
are considered in this study, had a career in Brazil typical of the 
variety of undertakings assigned to the Portuguese military engi- 
neers of his time. There is reason to believe that he first came to 


219. Born at Bologna in 1708, he died in Belém in 1789. Documents 
concerning his activity in Brazil are published in Sousa Viterbo, op. cit,, 
11, pp. 54-60. Information about his Para buildings is to be found in 
Baena, Ensaio corografico. . . . Landi himself described the governor’s 
palace at Belém, begun in 1777, in a manuscript now in the Colecao 
Pombalina of the Biblioteca Nacional of Lisbon. Original plans and eleva- 
tions by Landi of the Belém churches and others for Barcelos on the Rio 
Negro are included in the manuscript of the Viagem filoséfica of Alexandre 
Rodrigues Ferreira now at the Biblioteca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro to- 
gether with a description of the chapel of S. Ana at Barcelps which Landi 
wrote in Italian for the Portuguese naturalist in 1786. 


220. Augusto de Lima Junior, “O Brigadeiro José Fernandes Pinto 
Alpoim.” To him are also attributed a scheme for a cathedral in Rio de 
Janeiro (1746-1747), for which no drawings have survived, and the 
plans of several convent buildings in the capital. 

221. Anténio de Paula Freitas, Meméria histérica sobre a fundagao e 
construcgao da egreja da Candelaria, Rio de Janeiro, [1910? ]. 

222. Cf. the original drawing in the possession of the Associagio. 

223. Informagdo geral da capitania de Pernambuco (1749), Rio de 
Janeiro, 1908, p. 138. 

224. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 264-266. 

225. With the title of Medidor das Obras da Cidade (Arquivo His- 
torico da Prefeitura, Cartas do Senado da Bahia a Sua Magestade, v, 
p. 119). Another military engineer, Gaspar de Abreu, had occupied this 
office (ibid.). Mendes is also called Aruador do Concelho in 1763 (Ar- 
quivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Alinhamentos e vistorias, 1746-70, 1). 
This was a post which his father, Felipe de Oliveira Mendes, had also 
held. 

226. Annaes, p. 409. 

227. Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Vistorias, 1741-70, no pag. 

228. José Fernandes Alpoim served as one of the acting governors of 
Rio de Janeiro in 1763. José Custédio de Sa e Faria became governor of 
Rio Grande do Sul on June 16, 1764. Francisco Joao Roscio served as 
acting governor of that territory between 1801 and 1803. José Joaquim 
Vitério da Costa, appointed to the governorship of S. José do Rio Negro 
in 1806, remained in office until 1818 (Francisco Adolfo de Varnhagen, 
Historia geral do Brasil antes da sua separagao e independencia de Portu- 
gal, S. Paulo, 3rd ed., 1936, v, pp. 323, 365, 366 and 373). 

In Angola Col. Jodo Monteiro de Morais, who signed drawings for a 
cavalry barracks at Luanda which are now at the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Rio de Janeiro and designed fortifications, served as one of three acting 
governors for a brief period at the end of 1782 and the beginning of the 
next year (Catalogo dos Governadores . . ., p. 427). 
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Salvador in 1751.?°° In that year he signed a plan and elevation 
for a seminary dedicated to the Immaculate Conception which the 
Company of Jesus planned to administer in Salvador. At this time 
he was probably already a partidista in the Aula Militar of that 
city and in that capacity made the drawing. When in 1755 the 
viceroy Count of Arcos**° was instructed to select “one of the 
best engineers” from the Aula to go to design fortifications on the 
island of Principe, Caldas was chosen.?*! In the company of the 
governor of S. Tomé, another small Portuguese island off the West 
African coast, and several masons and carpenters, Caldas, described 
as a young man of considerable intelligence and great activity, set 
sail, probably in March of 1756.75? Arriving at S. Tomé after a 
journey of forty-four days, the engineer, while awaiting passage 
to Principe, occupied himself in preparing a report of the royal 
revenues of the colony, a census of the inhabitants, and a descrip- 
tion of their houses and commerce. He also made plans of the forts 
and the town and a general view of the latter.2°* On March 28, 
1767, Caldas wrote to the viceroy from Principe, where he was 
drawing a map of the new town of Sto. Anténio, whither it was 
proposed to move the residence of the governor from S. Tomé and 
establish a cathedral. He described the expedition he had made in 
February of that year with several officials to take possession of 
the island of Ano Bom and the unfavorable reception they had 
received from the natives, who had long been under the tutelage 
of Italian priests.2** Apparently they were treated quite roughly, 
for the viceroy disclosed in a report two years later that Caldas had 
barely escaped with his life and added that his health had been 
seriously affected.2*5 The engineer was back in Bahia in August 
of 1757, when he signed a chart of the island of Principe, prepared 
probably from notes collected during his stay there.2°® Soon he was 
working with Lieut. Col. Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha?** on the 
drawing-up of a grand panorama of the city of Salvador which 


229. An oficio of Caldas to the governor of Bahia D. Manuel da Cunha 
Meneses dated November 20, 1777, as transcribed in the Annaes da Bi- 
bliotheca Nacional (xxxu, p. 387), reads: “. . . anno de 1761, em que 
cheguei a esta Cidade.” Since Caldas had already signed and dated a draw- 
ing at Salvador a whole decade before and was active in the intervening 
years, it is reasonable to suppose that the six is a mistake for five, made 
in copying the document. 

230. D. Marcos de Noronha, sixth Count of Arcos, viceroy of Brazil 
from 1754 to 1760. 

231. Ibid., xxx1, p. 328. 

232. Ibid., p. 134. 

233- Ibid., pp. 165-166: “. . . as cazas dos habitantes sao todos de pau 

e cobertas do mesmo, sao muito poucas as de telha e muito menos de pedra 
e cal. Estou fazendo a planta da fortaleza para a remetter a V. Ex® . 
e tambem fago conta se tiver saude de tirar a desta cidade e o seu pros- 
pecto. . . .”” The probable appearance of the town can be conjectured from 
the pictorial map of another African settlement, Mocambique, drawn by 
the military engineer Gregério Taumaturgo de Brito about 1754, which 
is now at the Arquivo Histérico Colonial in Lisbon. 

234. Ibid., pp. 162-164. The island of Ano Bom in the gulf of Biafra 
remained in Portuguese possession from 1471, when it was discovered, 
until 1778, when it was ceded to Spain. 

235. Ibid., xxx1, p. 328. 

236. This map (814 x 18 inches) is included in the Nosicia Geral (see 
note 237). That manuscript also contains an undated Planta ichnografica 
da cidade de Santo Antonio novamente erecta na Ilha do Principe (114 x 
163% inches), which may be the one Caldas mentioned. A final reflection 
of the journey is seen in the Planta do Forte de S. Joam de Ajuda @ esta 
situado huma legua pela terra dentro no domino de El-Rei de llomé, 
cujas canhoneiras sam a maneira de portinholas de navio. Copiada p* Joze 
Antonio Caldas em 15 de Ag*® de 1759 (9% x 6% inches) also in the 
Noticia Geral. 

237. This engineer had come to Bahia in 1749 with the promotion of 
sargento-mor (Sousa Viterbo, op. céit., 1, pp. 162-163) for a period of 
eight years. Although at the end of that time he wished to go back to 
Portugal, he was assigned another Brazilian duty: “Em 14 de dezembro 
de 1757 pedi ao sr. Conde Vice-Rey licenga para me embarcar na frota, 
que naquelle anno estava a partir para Portugal e sendo-lhe precizo mandar 
hum Enginheiro aos Montes Altos, cumprindo a carta de V. Excia. [Tomé 
J. da Costa Cérte Real, ministro de ultramar] de 27 de mayo de 1757, 
fiando na minha capacidade e zello, a importancia desta deligencia, me 
nomeou para ella e com effeito desprezando queixas que justissimamente 
me escuzavam o fazer tam longa e trabalhoza jornada, fui. .” After 
completing this mission Saldanha again asked leave to return to Portugal 
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he signed on April 13, 1758.2°* From September 16 and 19 of that 
same year are two maps showing the route from S. Félix to the 
Serra dos Montes Altos and the saltpeter sites of Montes Altos re- 
spectively, which he made for Saldanha.*°® This time he signed 
himself Académico da Academia Militar. 

During the following years Caldas was probably an ajudante de 
engenheiro of the port of Salvador. On April 3, 1761, he was pro- 
moted to the post of captain in the infantry com exercicio de engen- 
heiro, for which he had been recommended two years previously 
by the viceroy in recognition of his services at S. Tomé and Prin- 
cipe.**° In his recommendation the Count of Arcos had also sug- 
gested that Caldas be required to teach in the Aula Militar “the 
defence and attack of strongholds” and “speculative geometry.” 
This proposal was accepted and the engineer was awarded a salary 
of 26$000 reis a month. That this included no compensation for 
teaching the engineer was to complain ten years later.**1 

In the first half of the decade of the sixties Caldas, along with 
his master, Saldanha, prepared plans for the strengthening of the 
cathedral of Bahia and supervised the work.*4* A document of 
1763 speaks of him inspecting some new paving in the post of 
municipal treasurer.*4* Together with Saldanha he inspected the 
fortifications of Espirito Santo, as Nicolau de Abreu Carvalho? 


but was refused authorization. This he reported on July 19, 1759 (Annaes, 
XXXI, p. 353). On April 21, 1761, he was made a lieutenant colonel (Sousa 
Viterbo, op. cit., 1, p. 163). On July 30 he again sought unsuccessfully to 
be relieved of his Brazilian assignments (Annaes, xxx1, pp. 438-439). He 
remained at Salvador until his death in 1767 (sbid., xxxu1, p. 161). 


238. Elevagado, e Faxada que mostra em Prospeto pela marinha a Cidade 
do Salvador Bahia de todos os Santos, Metropole do Brazil aos 13 graos 
de latitude p* a parte do Sul, e 345 gr*® e 36 min‘®* de longitude. Bahia e 
de Abril 13 de 1758. Tirada por José Antonio Caldas (7% x 48 inches; 
ink on paper). Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha described it “tirando com 
elles [discipulos] o prospecto desta Cidade que conservo para offerecer a 
Elrey, meu Senhor, quando tiver a honra de beijarlhe os pés . . .” 
(Annaes, xxx1, p. 353). Since he never was able to take the view to the 
king it remained in Salvador, where it is now preserved at the Arquivo 
Histérico da Prefeitura. 

Plans and elevations of forts in the states of Bahia and Espirito Santo 
illustrate the Noticia geral de toda esta capitania da Bahia desde o seu 
descobrimento até o prezente anno de 1759, which Caldas compiled and 
which has been published in the Revista do instituto geogrdaphico e his- 
térico da Bahia, no. §7, 1931, pp. 120 ff. 

239. Now in the Arquivo Histérico Colonial at Lisbon (Annaes, xxx1, 
p. 295). 

240. “Dando resposta ao Conselho Ultramarino 4s ultimas clauzulas 
desta Provisam em carta de 17 de maio do anno de 1757 disse que me 
parecia que 0 premio nao podia ser menor do que a patente de Capitdo 
Engenheiro com aquelle mesmo soldo com que logrardo este mesmo posto 
Antonio de Brito Gramacho e Nicolau de Abreu Carvalho” (zdid., p. 328). 
In 1759 Caldas’ master, Saldanha, had recommended that he be chosen to 
replace him (ibid., p. 353) and again on July 30, 1761, strongly urged 
that this be done, pointing out that although Caldas was well instructed in 
theory he was just beginning to practice (sbid., p. 439). Sousa Viterbo 
publishes the carta patente of promotion in its entirety (op. cit., 1, p. 106). 

241. Annaes, xxx11, pp. 264-265. Governor José da Cunha Gra Ataide 
e Lencastro, Count of Povolide (1769-1774), praised the “incansavel 
zelo e competencia do professor José Antonio Caldas.” 


242. Ibid., xxx1, pp. 455, 478; xxx, p. 116. In letting the contracts 
for the work the government treasurer complained to Lisbon of the 
“grande falta que havia de engenheiros para dirigir qualquer obra.” 

243. Note 227. 

244. In 1723, already in Bahia, he was given the rank of captain by 
Vasco Fernandes César de Meneses, Count of Sabugosa, fourth viceroy 
of Brazil from 1720 to 1735 (Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, p. 167). Nine 
years later he was promoted by D. Joao V to be sargento-mor (ibid.). This 
was followed in 1746 by royal appointment to the post of tenente de 
mestre de campo general (ibid.). He was raised to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel on December 17, 1757 (ibid., p. 170). A document of May 24, 
1749, recalls his meeting with the master masons of Salvador to discuss 
the form of a retaining wall for the upper city (Arquivo Histérico da 
Prefeitura, Alinhamentos e vistorias, 1746-70, pp. 5§ verso—S6 verso). 
In 1747 he was granted the military order of Christ in recognition of his 
labors in inspecting various mines, ruined churches, and forts, his activity 
defending the coast of Espirito Santo and the Morro de S. Paulo, and his 
teaching (Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, p. 170). Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha 
says that in 1759 Nicolau de Abreu Carvalho “took part in all inspections 
and evaluation of fortifications and civil buildings and kept the records.” 
In 1761 he was almost blind at the age of 73 (Annaes, xxxu1, pp. 438-439). 
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had done before them and signed and dated a number of plans of 
these installations of October 8 and 10, 1767.745 We find him back 
in Salvador on the twenty-fourth of that month being consulted 
with a number of master masons concerning the piping of the 
fountain of Agua de Meninos.24® In the documents describing the 
meeting José Anténio Caldas is called captain and professor. His 
promotion to the rank of major took place on October 13, 1768.?47 
This time he had applied personally for the advancement, as was 
frequently done in this period. In charge now for a number of years 
of the Aula Militar, he was now the only engineer in Bahia, 
Manuel Cardoso de Saldanha having died in 1767.748 

Ten years later, in 1776, the governor of Bahia reported that 
Caldas had gone again to Espirito Santo, this time in charge of a 
small expedition to rebuild the forts and form a local militia, un- 
doubtedly in preparation for an expected attack by the Spanish 
fleet.2# He remained there little over a year because in 1777 he 
inspected the Bahian waterfront, approved the construction of a 
new quay, and prepared a map of the whole area.”®° In 1779 he 
complained again that in spite of long years of service he had 
never been remunerated for his teaching.2°1 Three years later he 
applied for promotion to the grade of lieutenant colonel, averring 
after a short interval that he was becoming the victim of discrimina- 
tion.*°* Fourteen years had now passed without his receiving ad- 
vancement. On the other hand, at some time prior to 1782 he had 
been admitted to the Military Order of Christ of Portugal and was 
therefore probably receiving a pension from that source.?°* 


245. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 157-159. 

246. Arquivo Histérico da Prefeitura, Alinhamentos e vistorias, 
1746-70, no pag. 

247. Sousa Viterbo, op. cit., 1, pp. 1§7-159. 

248. In spite of the fact, as the deceased had noted in his recommenda- 
tions of 1761, that by the terms of the alvara of 1752, there were always 
to be two or more engineers in each district (Anmaes, xxx1, p. 439). 


249. Governor Manuel da Cunha Meneses reported to Martinho de 
Melo e Castro, ministro da marinha e ultramar, “E porque 0 mesmo 
Marquez Vi-rey [Lavradio] julga ser importantissimo o porto da referida 
Capitania, mandei logo para ella o Sargento mér Engenheiro José Antonio 
Caldas com 2 dos seus subalternos e alguns inferiores e soldados bons de 
Artelharia para se reedificarem as Fortalezas da mesma Capitania, leventar 
reclutas e instruil-os nas manobras da Artelharia e Infantaria, como 
tambem formar hum novo Tergo de Auxiliares dos moradores para estes 
pela melhor forma possivel defenderem aquella importante entrada, no caso 
de ser atacada . . .” (Annaes, xxx, p. 318). From Espirito Santo there 
was a road to the gold mines of Minas Gerais. 

250. Ibid., p. 387. 

251. Ibid., p. 427. 

252. Ibid., pp. 507, §18. He also sent to Lisbon a plan of the island 
of Sta. Catarina, lost by Portugal to Spain in 1777 and restored by treaty 
in the following year. 


253. The petition refers to Caldas as professo na Ordem de Christo. 


On October 24, 1782, Caldas submitted his last work, plans 
and a budget for the reconditioning of the Jesuit college in Sal- 
vador. A week later, on October 31, he died and was buried in the 
habit of the Order of Christ in the church of the Third Order of 
N. S. do Carmo, at Salvador of which he had been a member.?*4 
At the auction of his possessions the governor Marquis of Valenca 
purchased certain of his drawings, because his skill as a delineator 
was admired.*55 Since no documents mention either wife or family, 
it is assumed that he never married. The life of José Anténio Caldas 
may be considered typical of that of the Portuguese military engi- 
neer in colonial Brazil for these reasons. He studied at a military 
Aula and later taught his profession there; he spent his whole career 
at a single post, traveling considerably and suffering hardships and 
perils; he rose to the rank of major, held municipal office, and dis- 
tinguished himself as an able draughtsman.*°® 
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254. Copied from the livro de ébito of the archive of the brotherhood 
by D. Anfrisia Santiago and graciously communicated by her to this writer. 
(Yet in the Ultimo estado do Corpo de engenheiros em 18 de dezembro 
de 1791 [Sepilveda, op. cit., v, p. 223] Caldas still appears as sargento- 
mor in the list of engineers active in Brazil.) 

255. Ibid., xxxiv, p. 243. 


256. After the manuscript of this article had gone to press the writer 
read in the Arquivo Histérico Colonial at Lisbon a document (Bahia, no. 
10917) of January 29, 1782, which establishes the fact that José Anténio 
Caldas was a native of Brazil, that he enlisted in the garrison forces of 
Salvador on March 26, 1745, was promoted to the rank of cabo de es- 
qguadra or sergeant on March 2, 1750, and on January 9, 1755, was 
authorized to spend a year in Lisbon. The document adds that Caldas was 
ordered to Principe on August 21 of that same year without stating 
whether he had made the journey to Portugal. 

“José Gularte da Silveira, primeiro official da Marinha, que sirvo de 
Escrivao dela Contador da gente de Guerra do Exercito e Prezidio desta 
Cidade do Salvador Bahia de todos os Santos Certifico, e dou fé que dos 
livros da Matricula que em meu poder estao . + que Jozé Antonio 
Caldas filho de Pedro da Silva Caldas natural desta Cidade asentou 
praca de soldado na Companhia de que foi Capitam Antonio Jozé da Silva 
Portugal . . . en Vinte e seis de Marco de mil setecentos e quarenta e 
cinco, servio t€ o primeiro de Margo de mil setecentos e cincoenta, 
que em dous dele passou a Cabo de Esquadra da Companhia de que 
foi Capitam José Theotonio da Rocha Castelobranco, e por Provizdo 
de Sua Magestado Fidelissima de Vinte e nove de Janeiro de mil sete 
centos, e cincoenta e cinco . . . se concedeu licenga ao dito Cabo de Es- 
quadra por tempo de hum anno para poder hir a Corte e Cidade de 
Lisboa. . . . Wai o Cabo de Esquadra supra Jozé Antonio Caldas a Ilha 
do Principe com o Governador . . . em cumprimento da Ordem de Sua 
Magestade de Vinte, e hum de Agosto de mil sete centos e cincoenta, e 

A second document in the same archive (Bahia, no. 5485) dated De- 
cember 20, 1760, refers to Caldas as “o Cap.2™’Engenheyro filho da 
B.*, donde tem parentes.” 


Editors’ Note: Through an unfortunate misunderstanding, a detail of 


the plan referred to in the text on page 201 was omitted from the illus- 
trations to this article. 


A TENTATIVE “SHORT-TITLE” 


CHECK-LIST OF THE WORKS OF 
COL. JOHN TRUMBULL’ 


THEODORE SIZER 


N preparing a monograph on John Trumbull, I found 

it necessary to have at hand a convenient “short-title”’ 

check-list of the artist’s work, as my ponderous cata- 
logue, filling thirty odd large loose-leaf note books, was en- 
tirely too clumsy for ready reference and was practically un- 
transportable. I hope that this large catalogue raisonné 
with its history of the individual pictures accompanied by all 
the heavy baggage of biography and bibliography may 
some day be published, but in the meantime, a short list may 
prove of some service to scholars and collectors. 

This task of compilation has been undertaken with min- 
gled zeal and righteousness. Trumbull’s reputation as a 
painter has suffered grievously by misattribution. Like Cop- 
ley and Stuart, before serious studies of their work were un- 
dertaken, Trumbull has been a sort of catch-all. Pictures 
of Revolutionary worthies, espec‘ally if they are in uni- 
form, have been indiscriminately ascribed to him in igno- 
rance—-and hope. 

But this is not all. The interest initially engendered by 
such events as the Centennial of 1876 in Philadelphia 
and that of Washington’s Inauguration held in New York 
in 1889 resulted in the creation of a body of avid collectors. 
Fraudulent paintings, often signed and dated, began to ap- 
pear and to swell the ever growing oeuvre of the British 
trained “Patriot-Painter.” Importation was added to local 
manufacture. Genuine provincial European paintings pa- 
rading under spurious and ingenious American attributions 
began to arrive on these shores. These transatlantic mas- 
queraders were not, of course, confined to Trumbull. For- 
geries, of one kind or another, ever abound when collecting 
is active and prices high. 

The growing concern with our nationalistic and cultural 
past was accompanied by a like interest in the personalities 


* The opportunity for the preparation of Colonel Trumbull’s life 
and the compiling of the check-list was afforded by the happy coin- 
cidence of a sabbatical leave and a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


of the chief actors of the Revolution. To meet a wide de- 
mand for inexpensive portraits of the Founding Fathers 
and military heroes, quantities of drawings were produced 
as early as the 1880's. These are by several easily distin- 
guishable hands. Most are signed or initialled and some 
dated, though not always judiciously. In my opinion — 
one shared by many others — all the drawings contained 
in “Catalogue No. 128, The Trumbull Collection . . 
Ed. Frossard . . . New York, 1894,” in the “Catalogue 
of the Trumbull Collection now on exhibition at 
Dodd, Mead & Company . . . April 1894,” and “The 
Frossard Revolutionary Collection, American Art Gal- 
leries, New York, March 1896” are false. Doubts were 
cast upon the genuineness of the drawings by a writer in 
The Nation of September 13, 1894, and in the New York 
Evening Post, September 19 and answered by Mr. Fros- 
sard in the latter on September 27. The late John Hill 
Morgan’s devastating analysis of the 1896 sale appeared in 
Antiques of February 1941. 

In the making of this check-list I have endeavored to 
examine every drawing, design, map, miniature and paint- 
ing by the artist, though in this task I have fallen far short. 
Hundreds of erroneously and fraudulently attributed pic- 
tures have been studied and recorded, and, I hope, entirely 
excluded from the following list. But sheep and goats in- 
evitably stray. 

Few artists have recorded their own work. It is tedious 
and uncongenial business contrary to the creative spirit. 
The colonel was more meticulous than most for he kept in- 
termittent memoranda. His Autobiography (New York 
and New Haven, 1841) contains a list of his work executed 
prior to his departure for London in 1779. This he based on 
an old list (in the Yale University Library and published 
in the Gazette, April 1948) of his paintings down to 1789, 
the year he left Benjamin West’s studio for the second time. 
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CHECK-LIST OF THE WORKS 


Neither manuscript nor printed version is complete. For 
instance, an early and ambitious canvas, The Parting of 
Ulysses and Penelope, is forgotten and omitted from both. 

Years later, in 1831, the artist supervised the publica- 
tion of the catalogue of pictures turned over to Yale. This 
ultimately went through five editions (1832, 1835, 1852, 
1860 and 1864), excellent evidence of popular interest. 
Other than these Trumbull Gallery catalogues the earliest 
post-mortem list was that of the year following his death 
in New York in 1843. An auction sale, “without reserve, 
to close his estate,” was held in that city on December 1, 
1844, by W. H. Franklin of 15 Broad Street, off Wall 
Street. The catalogue of thirty-six items printed on a 
broadside contains twenty-four pictures by the artist. 

The best guides to authentic drawings are the two Silli- 
man sale catalogues (Stan. V. Henkel’s, No. 770 and No. 
778, Philadelphia, 1896 and 1897; as these catalogues are 
difficult to procure drawings are identified by sales num- 
bers in this list). Professor Benjamin Silliman, the Yale 
scientist, was Trumbull’s nephew-in-law and it was he who 
was responsible for the acquisition of the collection of the 
colonel’s pictures and the establishment in 1831 of the 
Trumbull Gallery at New Haven — one of the earliest 
art museums in the English-speaking world. Silliman, its 
first curator, collected his aged uncle-in-law’s drawings, 
then regarded as inconsequential. 

As much importance has been accorded to the drawings 
as to finished works in oils. One often derives more aesthetic 
pleasure and gains a truer insight of the subject from artists’ 
studies made directly from life than from the considered 
compositions of the studio, and Trumbull is no exception. 

John Ferguson Weir, Professor of Painting and Design 
at the Yale School of the Fine Arts from 1869 to 1913, 
listed a modest number of additional pictures to those con- 
tained in the 1831 collection in his John Trumbull, pub- 
lished in New Haven on the occasion of Yale’s bicentennial 
celebration in 1901. The next, in order, was John Hill 
Morgan’s Paintings by John Trumbull at Yale University 
(New Haven, 1926). Fifteen years later Theodore Bolton, 
Librarian of the Century Association at New York, with 
Harry Lorin Binsse, compiled a list of Trumbull’s por- 
traits (The Antiquarian, July 1931), based on published 
and documentary sources. 

The catalogue presented here is, then, not the first, but it 
is the most complete in that it includes all types of the many- 
sided artist’s work. The check-list of Colonel Trumbull’s 
portraits, miniatures and portrait drawings will be pub- 
lished in subsequent numbers. The other work of the artist 
is listed below. 

Like his master, Benjamin West, the colonel considered 
himself first and foremost a historical and religious painter. 
Though his “national history” series is familiar to every 
American school child, the studies and various versions are 
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little known. Thirty-eight years separate the first happy 
studies, under the inspiration of Jefferson and encourage- 
ment of West, and the completion of the dull and heavy 
Capitol decorations. And production continued — the 
Wadsworth Atheneum pictures come a half dozen or so 
years later still. The subjects of the Revolutionary War 
occupied half the octogenarian’s life span. Trumbull’s large 
religious pieces and his heroic classical and literary composi- 
tions, like those of West, gained little approbation from 
later generations. Most of these are the products of youth, 
middle-aged idleness — when portrait commissions failed 
as they did in England during the War of 1812 — and 
faltering old age. 

It was Edmund Burke who urged Trumbull to study 
architecture, pointing out that a new country would re- 
quire buildings before paintings. ‘This sound advice was only 
partially heeded. The colonel’s architectural drawings, 
some of them enchantingly beautiful, are best studied at 
the New-York Historical Society. Such things as designs 
for Indian peace medals and military maps are still less fa- 
miliar than the “patriot-artist’s” architectural efforts. 

I hope that the publication of this check-list may result 
in rendering some belated justice to Colonel Trumbull, the 
chief visual recorder of the Revolutionary War. 

The earlier lists of Trumbull’s works cited above contain 
their share of inaccuracies — one of them an inexcusable 
number of errors. I, too, have committed sins of commission 
and omission without any doubt whatsoever. I shall be 


greatly obliged, for future rectification, if mistakes, changes 


in ownership and in location, and especially overlooked items 
are brought to my attention. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1. THE EARLY NEW ENGLAND PERIOD, 1756-1780 
The first twenty-four years 


Born in Lebanon, Conn. (6 June 1756) ; damage to left eye result- 
ing in monocular vision (1760) ; attends Master Tisdale’s school 
(to 1772); begins to draw, copies engravings; enters Harvard 
College in middle of junior year and graduates youngest member 
of his class (1773), there influenced by Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty, Piranesi’s prints, and Copley’s portraits; returns to Lebanon, 
teaches school, paints classical subjects; an officer in the Continental 
Army (1775-1777), aide-de-camp to General Washington in 
Boston for some weeks; resigns commission, returns to Lebanon, 
paints portraits; takes John Smibert’s old painting rooms in Boston 
and copies his copies of Italian masters; volunteers in the Rhode 
Island campaign; Boston again, “resumes his pencil”; there is no 
one to teach him. 


2. THE WEST PERIOD, 1780-1789 
Nine years, aged 24 to 33 


Accepted as a pupil of Benjamin West in London (1780) ; jailed 
as a reprisal for the hanging of Major André, studies a little archi- 
tecture; returns to America; desultory occupations; becomes a con- 
tractor for army supplies, paints a few portraits and landscapes and 
returns to London and West (1784) after the Treaty of Peace; 
attends Royal Academy school, begins his “national history” series 
(1786); visits Paris (1787 and 1789), encouraged by Jefferson, 
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meets David, Mme Vigée-Le Brun and other French artists and 
is much influenced by their work; travels Continent “with the great 
object of finding proper engravers” for his battle pictures; returns 
to America to secure necessary portraits and other documentary evi- 
dence for his historical paintings. 


3. THE “BEST” PERIOD, 1789-1794 
Five years, aged 33 to 38 


Travels up and down the eastern seaboard from New Hampshire to 
South Carolina collecting “heads” for his historical series and sub- 
scriptions for his engravings; studies the terrain of battlefields; 
paints many miniatures and some large portraits; years of feverish 
activity and promise. 


4. THE PERIOD OF DISTRACTION, 1794-1804 
Ten years, aged 38 to 48 


Accompanies John Jay on his diplomatic mission to London, re- 
mains as fifth commissioner to settle the seventh article of the Jay 
Treaty; travels to the Continent; the French Revolution; specu- 
lates in “Old Masters” and in French brandy; marries Sarah Hope 
Harvey, an English woman (not a social asset) in London (1800) ; 
paints few portraits, chiefly of Americans, and religious pieces; 
commission closed (1804) ; his “political as well as (his) military 
glory departed”; disappointed. 


5. THE FIRST NEW YORK PERIOD, 1804~-1808 
Four years, aged 48 to 52 


Intends to set up as a portrait painter in Boston, but Gilbert Stuart 
there, establishes himself in New Yerk instead; his many posthu- 
mous portraits of Alexander Hamilton, killed two weeks after his 
arrival; few commissions, Napoleonic wars and Embargo interfere; 
portraits for City Hall; again disappointment. 


6. THE LONDON EXPERIMENT, 1808-1816 
Eight years, aged 52 to 60 


Establishes himself in London but fails to become a fashionable 
portrait painter; War of 1812 interferes with commissions in the 
enemy country; paints religious and literary subjects, landscapes; 
continued disappointment. 


7. THE LONG NEW YORK PERIOD, 1816-1843 
Twenty-seven years, aged 60 to 87 


Secures commissions for historical pictures in the Rotunda of the 
new Capitol at Washington; busy with affairs of American 
Academy of Fine Arts (established 1816); Mrs. Trumbull dies 
(1824) ; few portraits; copies his earlier historical series; financial 
difficulties; sells his pictures to Yale College in exchange for an 
annuity (1831); the “Trumbull Gallery” at Yale opened (1832) ; 
is senior surviving officer of the Revolutionary Army (1832); few 
portraits; moves to New Haven and lives with Professor Benjamin 
Silliman, his nephew-in-law, (1837-1841) and there writes his 
defensive Autobiography ; copies earlier religious pictures in large 
scale; returns to New York (1841) and dies there (10 November 
1843); is buried, with his wife, beneath the “Trumbull Gallery” 
in New Haven. 


CHECK-LIST 
PART I 


PAINTINGS, MINIATURES, DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, 
AND ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES 


Most of the attributions can be documented, but many are based 
on stylistic evidence alone. Dates and places of execution can often 
be verified. The author wishes to emphasize, however, that he 
merely expresses a personal, and fallible, opinion. In some instances, 


pictures which the author has been unable to study or whose attribu- 
tion he questions have been included with a question mark in paren- 
theses, (?), directly after the subject. Dates and places have also 
been questioned in the same way. 
Place abbreviations: Words in parentheses are omitted. 

Art Institute of Chicago, (Chicago, Illinois) 

Chicago Historical Society, (Chicago, Illinois) 

Connecticut Historical Society, (Hartford, Connecticut) 

Detroit Institute of Arts, (Detroit, Michigan) 

Fordham (University Library, New York, New York) 

Harvard (University, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 

Massachusetts Historical Society, (Boston, Massachusetts) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, (New York, New York) 

Museum of the City of New York, (New York, New York) 

New-York Historical Society, (New York, New York) 

New York Public Library, (New York, New York) 

Pennsylvania Academy (of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania) 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

Princeton (University Library, Princeton, New Jersey) 

Wadsworth Atheneum (Hartford, Connecticut) 

Yale (University, New Haven, Connecticut) 

A detailed catalogue raisonné, including a record of erroneously 
and fraudulently attributed pictures, is maintained at Yale Univer- 
sity, Department of the History of Art. 


HIsToRIcAL SUBJECTS 


Note: Paintings are listed in chronological order 
of the events represented. 


Ancient 


BRUTUS, oil on back of old door panel, before 1777 at Lebanon, 
Conn.; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.9. 


BRUTUS AND HIS FRIENDS AT THE DEATH OF LUCRETIA, after an 
engraving by Domenico Cunego, after Gavin Hamilton, and 
“partly original,” oil (?), 1777 at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiog- 
raphy No. 30; lost. 

BRUTUS CONDEMNING HIS SONS, “original design,” oil (?), 177 
at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography No. 23; lost. 

THE DEAD BODY OF BRUTUS, after the painting by J. L. David (now 
belonging to Jules David, Paris), pen sketch, 1786 at Paris, 
(1st Silliman Sale No. 133 or No. 135); Yale, No. 1947.493a. 

CINCINNATUS, India-ink wash drawing, 1784 at London, (1st 
Silliman Sale, No. 121) ; lost. 

, “four small figures on a half-length cloth,” 1784 at Lon- 
don; lost. 


~ 


THE CONTINENCE OF SCIPIO; after John Smibert’s copy after 
Nicholas Poussin, 1778 at Boston, Mass., Autobiography No. 45; 
lost. 

THE DEATH OF PAULUS EMILIUS AT THE BATTLE OF CANNAE, small 
oil, “my first attempt at composition,” 1773 at Lebanon, Conn., 
signed and dated on back, Autobiography No. 21; Yale, No. 
1832.100. 

———, ink sketch, 1784 at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 115); 
Fordham. 

(———, —title erroneous — “studies for two female figures,” 
ist Silliman Sale No. 116, see Priam). 

———, ink sketch, 1785 at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 103) ; 
lost. 

———., a finished oil after 1785 (?). 


BELISARIUS, after an engraving by Robert Strange, after Salvador 
Rosa, with “several figures of Roman soldiers, ruins, etc. added- 
on a half-length cloth,” 1779 at Boston, Mass., Autobiography 
No. 63; lost. 
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Non-contemporary 


BATTLE OF LA HOGUE, 1692, copy after Benjamin West, “on cloth 
a few inches larger on every side than the original,” 1785 at 
London; lost. 

PETER THE GREAT AT THE CAPTURE OF NARVA, 1704; drawing in 
India ink, before 1811; (1844 auction sale No. 10) ; lost. 

, large oil, 1811 at London; Yale, No. 1832.88. 


Contemporary 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL WARREN AT THE BATTLE OF BUNKER’S 

HILL, 17 June 1775. 

Sketch, in sepia, line and wash, without Peter Salem, 1785 at 
London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 1) ; lost. 

Sketches, pencil on thin paper, 1785 at London, (1st Silliman 
Sale No. 2); Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Sketch, in sepia and pencil, 1785 at London, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 3); lost. 

Sketch, ink drawing, said to be General Montgomery lying on 
the ground with sword in hand, (ill. Durand, John Trumbull, 
1881, p. 14), possibly an early study for General Warren. 

Detail, Lieutenant Grosvenor and his negro servant, Peter Salem, 
oil on wood, 1785 at London; Garvan Collection, Yale, No. 
1932.302. 

The Battle of Bunker’s Hill, small oil for the engraving, 


“finished March 1786” at London, signed and dated; Yale 
No. 1832.1. 


, late replica, small oil; Estate of Joseph Warren, Boston. 


, replica, large oil, figures half life-size, 1832-1834 at 
New York; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.1. 


THE DEATH OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY IN THE ATTACK ON QUEBEC, 
31 December 1775. 


Sketches (?), 1785 at London; lost. 


Sketch in sepia and wash, 1785 at London, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 4) ; Fordham. 

, for the central group, ink, 1785 at London; Yale, No. 

1938.276. 

,a tracing in ink of the central group; Mrs. Thomas 

Denison Hewitt, Greenwich, Conn. 

(?),on a card, Major (?) Lewis (?), Virginia (in 
1882). 

Death of General Montgomery, small oil, for the engraving, 
“finished June 1786” at London; Yale, No. 1832.2. 

, replica, large oil, figures half life-size, 1832-1834 at 

New York; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.2. 

THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, Philadelphia, 4 July 1776, 
(often referred to, incorrectly, as the “Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence”). 

Preliminary sketch, “first idea of Declaration of Independence, 
Paris, Sept. 1786,” pencil sketch by Trumbull and ink sketch 
by Thomas Jefferson, “done by Mr. Jefferson . 
an idea of the Room, in which congress sat . . 
man Sale No. 6); Yale, No. 1926.8. 

Sketch, in India-ink wash, “America, Lebanon, 2d January, 
1790,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 5) ; lost. 


. to convey 


(ist Silli- 


, pencil, of interior of Independence Hall, 1790 at Phila- 
delphia, (1st Silliman Sale No. 7); Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. 


, ink, floor plan, Independence Hall, and of group, 1790 
at Philadelphia; Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


Declaration of Independence, small oil for engraving, 1786- 
ca.1800 at London; Yale, No. 1832.3. 


, replica, large oil, figures size of life, 1818 at New York, 
(used on U.S. postage stamp, No. 120, 24c., green and violet, 
1869) ; Rotunda of the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


, replica, large oil, figures half the size of life, 1832 at 
New York, Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.3. 


CAPTURE OF THE HESSIANS AT TRENTON, 26 December 1776. 


Sketch, India ink, “Lebanon, Dec. 1789,” (1st Silliman Sale, No. 
25); lost. 


, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 26) ; lost. 
, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 27) ; lost. 


, Trenton Bridge, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 28); 
Yale, No. 1941.78. 


Capture of the Hessians, small oil for engraving, 1786 to ca. 
1800 at London; Yale, No. 1832.5. 


, replica, large oil, figures half life-size, 1830 at New 
York; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.4. 
(EVACUATION OF NEW YORK, September 1776, proposed only, mini- 
atures at Yale to have been used.) 
THE DEATH OF GENERAL MERCER AT THE BATTLE OF PRINCETON, 3 
January 1777. 
Sketch, outline in ink (ill. J. Durand, John Trumbull, 1881, 
p. 8), (Silliman Collection) ; lost. 
, outline in ink, 1790 at Princeton, “No. 1 Princeton,” 
(1st Silliman Sale No. 11) ; Princeton. 


, same, “No, 2 Princeton,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 12) ; 
Princeton. 


, same, “No. 3 Princeton,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 13); 
Princeton. 


, same, “No. 4 Princeton,” 11 May 1786, (1st Silliman 
Sale No. 14) ; Princeton. 


, same, “No. 5 Princeton,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 15) ; 
Princeton. 


, “18 May 1786,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 16) ; Princeton. 
, Mercer on ground, his horse fallen, ink and sepia wash, 
(1st Silliman Sale No. 17) ; Col. Ralph H. Isham, New York. 
, various figures, ink and pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
18); Yale, No. 1938.277. 


, “The College & Village of Princeton as seen from the 
Field on which the Battle was fought on the 2d Jan. 1777”; 
10 Dec. 1790 at Princeton, (1st Silliman Sale No. 19); Hall 
Park McCullough, New York. 


, same, (1st Silliman Sale No. 20) ; lost. 


Preliminary study, small, unfinished, in oil, 1786 to ca.1800 at 
London; Yale, No. 1832.6a. 

Death of General Mercer, small oil for engraving, 1787 to ca. 
1800 at London; Yale, No. 1832.6. 


, replica, large oil, figures half life-size, 1830-1831 at 
New York; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1844.5. 

(THE MURDER OF JANE MC CREA, at Fort Edward, New York, 26 
July 1777, proposed only, miniatures at Yale to have been used, 
also following.) 

Preliminary sketch in outline, ink, ca.1790, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 33) ; Fordham. 

Sketches of details, pencil on blue paper, ca.1790, (1st Silliman 
Sale No. 34) ; Fordham. 

Sketch, ca.1790, in sepia, (1st Silliman Sale No. 32) ; Hall Park 
McCullough, New York. 

(DEATH OF GENERAL FRAZER AT BEMIS’S HEIGHTS, New York, Sep- 
tember 1777, proposed only.) 


“Small sketch in Indian ink on paper . . . first attempt at the 
composition of a military scene, taken from the War of the 
Revolution,” 1785 at London; lost. 

THE SURRENDER OF GENERAL BURGOYNE AT SARATOGA, New York, 

16 October 1777. 


“Finished sketch in outline, partly filled in with India ink,” Au- 
gust 1791 at Lebanon, Conn., (1st Silliman Sale No. 21) ; lost. 
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Sketch, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 22); Yale, No. 1938.288. 
———, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 23) ; Fordham. 
———, sepia wash, September 1791, (1st Silliman Sale No. 24) ; 
Fordham. 
Surrender of Burgoyne, small oil for engraving, ca.1816 at New 
York; Yale, No. 1832.7. 
, replica, large, figures size of life, 1817-1824 at New 
York, (used on U.S. postage stamp, No. 644, 2c., carmine 
rose, 1927) ; Rotunda of the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
(TREATY WITH FRANCE, 6 February 1778, proposed only, minia- 
tures at Yale to have been used.) 


Sketch, “with Franklin and other characters, . 
Silliman Sale No. 129) ; lost. 


.” ink, (1st 


, same as above (?) ; Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


(THE SIEGE OF SAVANNAH, 6 September—1$ October 1779, proposed 
only, miniatures at Yale to have been used.) 

(THE ATTACK ON CHARLESTON, South Carolina, 9 and 10 May 
1780, proposed only, miniatures at Yale to have been used.) 

SHIPWRECK, “A small composition,” 1780-1781 at London; lost. 

ARREST OF COLONEL TRUMBULL IN LONDON, 19 November 1780, 
India-ink wash sketch, (1st Silliman Sale No. 61) ; lost. 

PRISONERS STARVING, scene on a prison ship, wash drawing, ca.1780 
at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 126) ; Fordham. 

SURRENDER OF LORD CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN, 19 October 1781. 
“Various studies,” 1786-1787 at London, possibly some or all 

the following; lost (?). 

“Study for the Surrender of York Town, size 10 by 20 Inches 


finished in 1787, . . . given to Mr. Jefferson,” oil, exhibited 
at the Boston Athenaeum in 1828; lost. 


, with General Lincoln’s back to beholder, on white horse, 
American flag of alternate stripes of red, white, and blue, usual 
blue canton, oil, 14 by 21 inches, 1786-1787 at London, in- 
complete; Detroit Institute of Arts, No. 945. 

» with General Lincoln on white horse, facing beholder, 
oil, 14 by 21 inches, 1786-1787 at London, incomplete; De- 
troit Institute of Arts, No. 944. 

Yorktown, India-ink sketch, 14 March 1789 at Yorktown, (ist 
Silliman Sale No. 29) ; lost. 

“Yorktown, in Virginia — as seen from the point the British 
army entered between the lines of the allied troops, . . .” a 
panorama in sepia on three cards, 23 April 1791 at Yorktown, 
(ist Silliman Sale No. 30) ; Fordham. 

Preliminary study, ink, in outline, (1st Silliman Sale No. 31%); 
Fordham. 

Studies for horses, pencil on two cards, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
31); Yale, No. 1938.287 and .289. 

Study for the figure of Colonel Deux-Ponts, 1787 at Paris; Yale, 
No. 1938.275. 

Preliminary picture, oil, 15 by 2134 inches, between 1794 and 
1800 at London, William A. Aiken, Bethlehem, Penn. 

Surrender at Yorktown, small oil for engraving, 20 by 30 inches, 
finished before 1800 at London; Yale, No. 1832.4. 

, replica, large oil, figures size of life, 1816-1824 at New 
York; Rotunda of the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

(THE BATTLE OF EUTAW SPRINGS, South Carolina, 8 September 
1781, proposed only, miniatures at Yale to have been used.) 
Sketch, (noted in Professor Benjamin Silliman’s papers) ; lost. 

THE SORTIE MADE BY THE GARRISON OF GIBRALTER, 27 November 
1781. 

Sketch, “Gen. Elliot at Gibraltar, May 20, 1786,” London, (1st 
Silliman Sale No. 105) ; Connecticut Historical Society. 

Bound volume containing many sketches in ink, wash, 1786 at 
London, including the “head of the Dying Spaniard” for which 


Sir Thomas Lawrence posed; Boston Athenaeum, Boston, 
Mass. 


Sketch, ink and wash, 1786 at London; Col. Ralph H. Isham, 
New York. 
The Sortie from Gibraltar, small oil, 1787 at London, given to 
Benjamin West; lost. 
, replica, made for William Sharpe, the engraver; Robert 
O'Neill Wickersham, New York. 
, replica, small oil, 1788 at London; Cincinnati Museum, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
, replica, large oil, 1788-1789 at London; deposited by 
the Boston Athenaeum in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


, late replica, small oil; Mrs. C. L. F. Robinson, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


, late replica, small oil; Yale, No. 1935.198. 


y late replica, small oil; William A. Burnham, Boston, 
Mass., (in 1901). 


; Francis Robinson, Syosset, Long Island, New York. 
———-; J. M. Fox, Philadelphia, (in 1901). 


(THE TREATY OF PEACE, Paris, 3 September 1783, proposed only, 
miniatures at Yale to have been used.) 


Sketch, ink; Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON RESIGNING HIS COMMISSION, Annapolis, 
Maryland, 23 December 1783. 
Sketch, pencil, ca.1816, (1st Silliman Sale No. 8) ; lost. 
———, pen, ca.1816, (1st Silliman Sale No. 9) ; lost. 
, of the interior architecture of the State House, pencil, 
ca.1816, (1st Silliman Sale No. 10) ; Yale, No. 1938.286. 
Resignation of Washington, small oil, ca.1816 at New York; 
Yale, No. 1832.8. 
, replica, large oil, figures size of life, finished 1824 at 
New York; Rotunda of the Capitol, Washington, D.C. 
LUNARDI’S BALLOON, ascent from the Artillery Ground, “never fin- 
ished,” 1784 at London; lost. 
(THE ARCH AT TRENTON, New Jersey, 21 April 1789, proposed 
only, miniatures at Yale to have been used.) 
(THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, New York, 30 


April 1789, proposed only, miniatures at Yale to have been 
used. ) 


(TAKING OF THE BASTILLE, Paris, 14 July 1789, proposed only.) 

(LOUIS XVI’s VISIT TO PARIS, 17 July 1789, proposed only.) 

(THE DEFENSE OF BALTIMORE, mid-September 1814, proposed in 
1817 for the City of Baltimore.) 

(THE DEFENSE OF FORT MC HENRY, same.) 


MYTHOLOGICAL SUBJECTS 


PARTING OF ULYSSES AND PENELOPE, oil, before 1780 at Boston, 
Mass. (?); Yale, No. 1942.111. 


PRIAM RETURNING WITH THE BODY OF HECTOR, ink drawing, 
1784 at London, signed and dated; Col. Ralph H. Isham, New 
York. 

, figure studies, ink sketch 1784 at London, signed and 
dated; Fordham. 


——, study, ink (?), 1785 at London, signed and dated, (1st 

Silliman Sale No. 128) ; lost. 
, oil, 1785 at London; deposited by the Boston Athenaeum 

in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

EDUCATION OF CUPID, oil, after John Smibert’s copy after Titian, 
ca.1779 at Boston, Mass.; lost. 

THE DYING MOTHER AND INFANT, “an abortive attempt at the 
celebrated Greek story,” oil (?), 1779 at Boston, Mass., Auto- 
biography No. 68; lost. 
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Fic. 1. John Trumbull, Fortifications and Disposition of Troops at Fort Ticonderoga, 1776 (Courtesy Hall Park McCullough) 
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Fic. 2. John Trumbull, Cohoes Falls (Courtesy Addison Gallery of American Art, Philips Academy, Andover) - 
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Fic. 3. John Trumbull, Battle of Bunker’s Hill (detail of central group). (Courtesy Fic. 4. John Trumbull, Earl of Angus Conferring Knighthood 
Yale University Art Gallery) on De Wilton (Courtesy Yale University Art Gallery) 


Exterior, with clock added, before the hurricane of 1938 Interior, before the remodeling in 1875 


Fics. 5-6. Meeting House (Congregational), Lebanon, Conn. Designed by John Trumbull in 1804, 
built 1804-1806. Now being restored according to Trumbull’s original designs 
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THE EDUCATION OF ACHILLES BY THE CENTAUR CHIRON, pen sketch, 
after Jean-Baptiste Regnault, (now in the Louvre), 1786 at Paris, 
(1st Silliman Sale No. 133 or 135); Yale, No. 1947.493 b. 

(Classical studies in sketchbook in Yale University Library) 


ALLEGORICAL SUBJECTS 


BRITANNIA, “in India ink,” 1772-1773 at Cambridge, Mass., Auto- 
biography No. 16; lost. 
CONTEMPLATION, oil ; lost. 


MOTHER AND CHILD, after Vigée-Le Brun (?), pen sketch, 1786 at 
Paris (1st Silliman Sale No. 133 or 135); Yale No. 1947.493¢., 
study for the following. 

MATERNAL TENDERNESS Of MATERNAL LOVE, oil, 1809 at London 
from the above and the 1786 Fordham drawing of Madonna and 
Child with Saints; Yale No. 1832.86. 

MOTHER AND CHILD, oil (?), (American Academy Cat. 1831, No. 
34), probably the above; lost (?). 


(Allegorical subjects contained in sketchbook at Yale University 
Library) 


LITERARY SUBJECTS 


Figure of an old man, foot on book labeled “Hoppes,” (Thomas 
Hobbes, English philosopher), drawing; Fordham. 

THE DEATH OF HOTSPUR, from Shakespeare’s Henry IV, part 1, pen 
drawing in brown ink, 1786 at London, signed and dated; Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

LAMDERG AND GELCHOSSA, from MacPherson’s Ossian, 5th book 
of “Fingal,” large oil, 1809 at London; Yale, No. 1832.85. 

“SUBJECT FROM OSSIAN,” “small picture,” before 1815 at London; 
lost. 

THE EARL OF ANGUS CONFERRING KNIGHTHOOD ON DE WILTON, 
from Scott’s Marmion, after 1808 and before 1810 at London, 
ink sketch, (1st Silliman Sale No. 63) ; Fordham. 

, large oil, 1810 at London; Yale, No. 1832.82. 

LADY OF THE LAKE, from Scott’s Lady of the Lake, large oil, after 


1810 and before 1815 at London; Mrs. William C. Lanman, 
Norwich, Conn., (in 1901). 


,a smaller version, (Cat. of Paintings in the Wadsworth 
Gallery, Hartford, 1863, p. 32, No. 124) ; lost. 


RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS 


Scenes from Genesis 


THE DELUGE, ink sketch, 1781 at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
125); Fordham. 

THE LAST FAMILY WHO PERISHED IN THE DELUGE, large oil, from 
the above, 1838-1839 at New Haven, Conn.; Yale, No. 1840.6. 

ABRAHAM’S SERVANT MEETING REBEKAH AT THE WELL, SUR- 
ROUNDED BY HER DAMSELS, oil, copied after an engraving after 
Noel Coypel in Harvard College Library, 1772-1773 at Cam- 


bridge, Mass., Autobiography No. 20; Mrs. John DeForest Has- 
kell, Wakefield, Nebraska. 


Scenes from Joshua 


JOSHUA ATTENDED BY DEATH AT THE BATTLE OF AI or “The Con- 
quest of Canaan,” ink sketch, 1786 at London, signed and dated; 
Fordham. 


, large oil, from above, 1839-1840 at New Haven; Yale, 
No. 1840.5. 


Scenes from II Kings 


ELISHA RESTORING THE SHUNAMITE’S SON, oil on “half-length 
cloth,” 1777 at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography No. 31; lost. 
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Scenes from the Apocrypha 


SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS, oil, 1811 at London; lost. 


THE CHASTITY OF SUSANNAH, (possibly the same as above), (1844 
auction sale No. 3) ; lost (?). 


Scenes from the Life of Christ 
MADONNA, oil, a “copy,” 1778 at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography 
No. 58; lost. 
MADONNA DELLA SEDIA, after Benjamin West’s copy after Raphael, 
1780 at London; stolen from the Yale Gallery ca.1880, now lost. 


HOLY FAMILY, after a copy after Correggio, oil, 1784 at London 
for Benjamin West; lost. 


HOLY FAMILY, “from a picture by Rubens at Antwerp, 1786,” 
(Trumbull’s attribution mistaken), ink sketch; (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 134); Yale, No. 1947.495. 

MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS JOSEPH AND JOHN, ink drawing, 
ca.1786 at London; Fordham, (this drawing used for Holy 
Family and “Maternal Tenderness”; both at Yale). 

MADONNA AND CHILD, after Correggio, pencil drawing, after 1800 
at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 62) ; Yale, No. 1947.481. 

MADONNA AND CHILD WITH THE CROSS, oil on wood, signed, ca. 
1830 at New York; Miss Angelica Schuyler Church, Ossining, 
N.Y. 

MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, after a copy 
after Raphael’s “Madonna au Corset Rouge,” oil, 1801 at Lon- 
don; Yale, Nc. 1832.98. 

HOLY FAMILY (Madonna and Child with Saints Joseph, John the 
Baptist, Elizabeth and Zacharias), adopted from the above, large 
oil, composed 1802 at London and finished 1806 at New York; 
Yale, No. 1832.83. 

HOLY FAMILY AND ST. JOHN, after a copy after Rubens, oil, begun 
1801 at London and finished 1806 at New York; Wadsworth 
Atheneum, No. 1856.5. 

HOLY FAMILY, “small,” 1826, (American Academy Cat. 1831, No. 
48) ; lost. 

HOLY FAMILY, “small,” 1826, No. 49, same; lost. 

HOLY FAMILY, “small,” 1826, No. 50, same; lost. 

HOLY FAMILY, “small,” 1827, No. 51, same; lost. 

HOLY FAMILY, “Mother and Child — copy from Vandyke,” (1844 
auction sale No. 1) ; lost. 

HOLY FAMILY, (Madonna and Child with Saints Joseph, Elizabeth, 
and John the Baptist), probably one of the above; Connecticut 
Historical Society, No. 102. 

HOLY FAMILY (Madonna and Child with Saints Joseph, Elizabeth, 
and John the Baptist), small oil, canvas on wood, possibly one 
of the above; Misses Eulalie and Mary Van Lennop, New York. 

HOLY FAMILY (Madonna and Child with Saints Joseph, Elizabeth, 
and John the Baptist), large oil, 1839-1840 at New Haven from 
a drawing of ca.1786; Yale, No. 1840.4. 

(Holy Family in sketchbook in Yale University Library) 

INFANT SAVIOUR WITH ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND THE LAMB, oil 
on wood, 1801 at London; Yale, No. 1832.84. 

OUR SAVIOUR AND LITTLE CHILDREN, or “Suffer Little Children,” - 
small scale study, based on Correggio, 1812 at London; lost. 

, large oil, 1812 at London; Yale, No. 1832.87. 

INFANT SAVIOUR AND ST, JOHN DRESSING THE LAMB WITH FLOWERS, 
“a copy of favorite picture painted in England, long since,” 
1801 (?) at London; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1899.13. 

“THY SON LIVETH,” (John 4), large oil, 1778 or 1779 at Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. John T. Roberts, Hartford, Conn. 

CHRIST AND THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, or “The Woman 
accused by the Scribes and Pharisees,” pencil sketch, ca.1808 at 
London; Connecticut Historical Society. 
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» “small,” ca.1808 at London; lost. 
, large oil, 1808-1812 at London; Yale, No. 1832.80. 

CHRIST UNDER THE Cross or “Our Saviour bearing the Cross and 
sinking under its weight,” oil on wood, 1826 at New York; Yale, 
No. 1832.99. 

THE CRUCIFIXION OF OUR SAVIOUR, oil (?) 1771 at Lebanon, 
Conn., Autobiography No. 5; lost. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, “in water colors, from a print by Rubens,” 
1772-1773 at Cambridge, Mass., Autobiography No. 8; lost. 
THE CRUCIFIXION, “small single figure,” oil (? ), 1777 at Lebanon, 

Conn., Autobiography No. 25; lost. 

THE DEPOSITION, pencil drawing, 1784 at London, possibly used for 
the following, Yale, No. 1947.476a. 

PREPARATION FOR THE ENTOMBMENT OF THE SAVIOUR, or “The 
Lamentation for the dead Christ,” oil on wood, 1827 at New 
York; Yale, No. 1832.97. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION, copy after a copy after Raphael, oil on 
wood, signed and dated, 1839 at New Haven; Yale, No. 1840.8. 


Scenes from the New Testament 


ST. JOHN AND THE LAMB, oil, 1800 at London; Yale, No. 1832.81. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN, ink and wash drawing, 1786 (?) at Lon- 
don (?) ; Fordham. 

ST. PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS, after an engraving after Raphael, 
1774 at Lebanon, Conn. (1st Silliman Sale No. 102), Autobiog- 
raphy No. 46; Fordham. 

, “drawing in India ink,” 1777 at Boston, Mass. ; lost. 

I WAS IN PRISON AND YE CAME UNTO ME, (Matthew xxv, 36), large 
oil, 1834 and after at New York; Yale, No. 1840.7. 

, study for central figure, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
104); Yale, No. 1947.505. 


Post Biblical Scenes 


ST. JEROME, after Benjamin West’s copy after Corregzio, large oil, 
1780-1781 at London; Yale, No. 1832.94. 

THE LAST COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME, after a copy after Domeni- 
chino, large oil, 1839 at New Haven, Conn., signed and dated; 
Yale, No. 1840.9. 

A SAINT BEHOLDING A VISION, pencil sketch, 1786 at London; Ford- 
ham. 

DOCTORS OF THE CHURCH; eight India-ink wash drawings, June 
1783 at Lebanon, Conn., (1st Silliman Sale Nos. 106-113) ; two 
at Fordham, one at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York, one with William B. Bean, Paterson, N.J., two at Yale, 
No. 1947.475 and .480; two lost. 

THE RELIGION OF NATURE, or “Nature’s God,” India-ink wash 
sketch, 1782 at London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 123) ; Fordham. 

» “small single figure,” oil, “on Kit-Kat cloth,” from the 
above, 1784 at London; lost. 

A NUN BY CANDLELIGHT, a “copy,” probably after J. S. Copley, 
1777 at Boston, Mass., Autobiography No. 44; lost. 

A MONK AT HIS DEVOTIONS, by lamplight, a “copy,” probably after 
an engraving, oil (?), 1778 at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography 
No. 55; lost. 


LANDSCAPES 
Early Copies 


FIRE-WORKS IN LONDON, on the occasion of the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1784, “copied in India ink, from an engraving,” 
1770 at Lebanon, Conn., (see John Eliot Hodgkin, Rariosa, v. 3, 
nos. 113-124), Autobiography No. 2; lost. 

VIEW OF PART OF THE CITY OF ROME, pen and water color, 1770- 
1771 at Lebanon, Conn., (1st Silliman Sale No. 363), Autobiog- 
raphy No. 3; at Trumbull College, Yale, No. 1928.26. 


BULLETIN 


THE VIRGINIA WATER, IN WINDSOR PARK, 1771 at Lebanon, Conn., 
Autobiography No. 4; lost. 

RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN, PALMYRA, “from an engraving 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine,” (v. 24, opp. p. 109, 1754), 1771 
at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography No. 7; lost. 

ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, “small water colors, on vellum; 
copied from the Italian picture in the philosophical lecture room” 
at Harvard, 1772-1773 at Cambridge, Mass., Autobiography 
No. 17; lost. 

, “the same in oil, size of original,” 1772-1773 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Autobiography No. 18; lost. 

LANDSCAPE, from a print after Salvator Rosa, 1777 at Boston, 
Mass., Autobiography No. 48; lost. 

SUNSET, “composition as companion” for the above, 1779 at Boston, 
Mass., Autobiography No. 64; lost. 


British 

SHAKESPEARE CLIFF, Dover, ink and wash, 1781 on shipboard, (st 
Silliman Sale No. 117); Yale, No. 1947.474. 

FITFILL AND SWINBERG HEADS, Shetland, ink and wash, 1781, on 
shipboard, (1st Silliman Sale No. 120); Yale, No. 1947.482. 
FAIR ISLAND between Shetland and the Orkneys, ink and wash, 1781 

on shipboard, (1st Silliman Sale No. 120); Yale, No. 1947.483. 

SWINBERG HEAD, Shetland, ink and wash, 1781 on shipboard, (1st 
Silliman Sale No. 120); Yale, No. 1947.484. 

THE SOUTHERMOST LAND OF SHETLAND, ink and wash, 1781 on ship- 
board, (1st Silliman Sale No. 120) ; Yale, No. 1947.485. 

VIEW FROM CAERMARTHIN to the east, water color, “Oct. 1803, 
finished at Bath Nov.” (1st Silliman Sale No. 70) ; lost. 

LANDSCAPE FROM CLAVERTON STONE QUARRIES, near Bath, water 
color, 1803 (?); lost. 

RAGLAND CASTLE IN MONMOUTH, water color, 1803, “finished at 
Bath,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 71) ; Mrs. I. Sheldon Tilney, New 
York. 

WORTHING IN SUSSEX, water color, 1803, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
73); Mrs. I. Sheldon Tilney, New York. 

WORTHING IN SUSSEX, “looking to the north,” water color, 1803, 
(1st Silliman Sale No. 74); Mrs. I. Sheldon Tilney, New York. 

THE MILLER’S COTTAGE NEAR WORTHING, water color, “finished 
at Bath, 1804,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 75); Mrs. I. Sheldon 
Tilney, New York. 

CAERPHILLY CASTLE in South Wales, water color, 1803, (1st Silli- 
man Sale No. 72); Mrs. I. Sheldon Tilney, New York. 

SCENE IN WALES, water color, 1803, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 922) ; 
lost. 

VIEW OF PRIOR PARK NEAR BATH, oil (?), “Sketched at Bath from 
nature. . . finished in America, 1829”; lost. 

“LANDSCAPE — NEAR BATH, by Col. T. 

Do do do _ tomatch 

Do do do do 

Do unknown, by Col. T do” 

(1844 auction sale, No. 6, 7, 8 and 9), (possibly some or all in- 
cluded in the above) ; lost (?). 


German 

TURCKHEIM approaching the valley of the Rhine, pencil, 
1786, (Autobiography P\. 8) ; lost. 

FRANKENSTEIN Black Forest in the distance, pencil, 1786, 
(Autobiography P\. 9) ; lost. 

ELVENT, below Mainz, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography Pl. 12) ; lost. 

ENTRANCE OF THE HIGHLANDS OF THE RHINE, pencil, 1786, (Auto- 
biography Pl. 14) ; lost. 


NEAR BINGEN, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography Pl. 15) ; lost. 
BINGEN, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography Pl. 16) ; lost. 
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OLD ELECTRAL PALACE AT MAINZ, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography 
Pl. 10) ; lost. 


BACHERACH, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography Pl. 17) ; lost. 


French 
PLACE LOUIS XV, Paris, pencil, 1786, (Autobiography P1. 6) ; lost. 


PARIS, as seen from the house of the Abbé Chassé, pencil, 1786, 
(Autobiography Pl. 7) ; lost. 


Spanish 

VIEW TOWARDS THE BAR OF BILBOA, ink and wash, 1781 on ship- 
board, (1st Silliman Sale No. 119); Yale, No. 1947.488. 

CASTRO NEAR BILBOA, ink and wash, 1781 on shipboard, (1st Silli- 
man Sale No. 120); Yale, No. 1947.486. 

, different view, same; (1st Silliman Sale No. 120); Yale, 
No. 1947-487. 

PORT OF VIVARI, ink and wash, 1781 on shipboard, (1st Silliman 
Sale No. 120); Yale, No. 1947.490. 

FISHING COVE AND TOWN OF VIVARI, ink and wash, 1781 on ship- 
board, (1st Silliman Sale No. 118) ; lost. 


THE ASTURIAN MOUNTAINS, ink and wash, 1781 on shipboard, (1st 
Silliman Sale No. 120) ; Yale, No. 1947.489. 


American and Canadian 
(Connecticut) 
VIEW OF THE WEST MOUNTAIN NEAR HARTFORD, sepia wash, 1791; 
Yale, No. 1938.290. 
THE GREAT FALLS ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AT WALPOLE, “a 


view of the first timber cantilever bridge erected in this country,” 
India ink, 1791, (1st Silliman Sale No. 60) ; Fordham. 

NORWICH NEAR THE PAPER MILLs, pencil, 1806; Yale, No. 
1935-3-3- 

» pencil, 1806, Yale, No. 1935.3.5. 

VIEW OF NORWICH FALLS, from the grounds of Mr. Vernet, pencil, 
1806. (Note: portraits of John Vernet and his family painted 
that year) ; Yale, No. 1935.3.7. 

NORWICH FALLS, pencil, 1804; Yale, No. 1935.3.2. 

» pencil, 1804; Yale, No. 1935.3.8. 

, pencil, 1804; Yale, No. 1935.3.10. 


, pencil, 1804; Yale, No. 1935.3.11. 


, oil, ca.1806; Garvan Collection, Yale, No. 1947.186. 

“MONTE VIDEO” (Daniel Wadsworth’s country seat), Talcott 
Mountain, Avon, oil, 1820’s; Miss Marion Cruger Coffin, New 
Haven, Conn. 

VIEW OF THE FALLS OF THE YANTIC AT NORWICH, (same as “Nor- 
wich Falls”), oil, 1806; probably one of the following; Slater 
Memorial Museum, Norwich, Conn. 


, oil, 1806 (American Academy Cat. 1831, No. 21) ; above 
or lost. 


, oil, 1806, (No. 22, same catalogue) ; above or Jost. 

(New Jersey: Passaic Falls on the Passaic River, near Newark) 

“SKETCHES OF PASSAIC FALLS, two drawings in India ink,” (1844 
auction sale No. 11), (possibly either or both of the following) ; 
lost (?). 

“PALLS OF THE PASSAICK,” water color, 1804, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 69) ; lost. 

, pencil, 1804; lost. 

(New York) 


DR. HOSACK’S GREENHOUSES, Hyde Park, pencil, 1806; Yale, No. 
193 5.3.6. 

FORT AT STONY POINT on the Hudson River, (between West Point 
and Nyack), India ink, 1782, (1st Silliman Sale No. 56) ; lost. 


HAVERSTRAW BAY, View toward Sugar Loaf Hill in the Highlands 


of the North River, (between Stony Point and Ossining), India 
ink, 1782, (1st Silliman Sale No. 57) ; lost. 


VIEW OF THE MOUNTAIN CALLED THE CLOVE from the North River 
above Fishkill, India ink, 1783, (1st Silliman Sale No. 58); 
lost. 


THE COHOES FALLS, near Albany, on the Mohawk River, India-ink 
wash, 1791, (1st Silliman Sale No. 59, 2nd No. 921) ; Addison 
Gallery, Andover, Mass., No. 1940.27. 


CANAJOHARIE BRIDGE, pencil, 1807; Yale, No. 1935.3.12. 

, looking down stream, pencil, 1807; Yale, No. 1935.3.13. 
INDIAN LORETTE, pencil, 1807; Yale, No. 1935.3.30. 

LAKE GEORGE, pencil, 1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.21. 

, pencil, 1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.22. 

, Regence Rock (?), pencil, 1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.23. 

» Black Mountain, pencil, 1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.25. 


NIAGARA FALLS, eight pencil sketches, probably 1806; Yale, No. 
1935.3-14 to 19, 27, and 28. 


, “Cketch in India ink,” (1844 auction sale No. 12) ; lost. 


, from an upper bank on the British side, oil, ca.1808 ; Wads- 
worth Atheneum, No. 1848.4. 


, from below the great Cascade on the British side, oil, 
ca.1808; Wadsworth Atheneum, No. 1848.5. 


, taken from two miles below Chippawa, oil, panorama, 
2% by 141% feet, 1808; New-York Historical Society. 

, taken from under Table Rock, oil, panorama, pendent to 
the above, 1808; New-York Historical Society. 


(Ontario) 


ENTRANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN AT QUEENSTON through which flows 
the St. Lawrence, pencil, 1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.29. 

(Quebec) 

LA CHAUDIERE (River, flows into the St. Lawrence above Quebec), 
pencil, 1807; Yale, No. 1935.3.31. 

MONTMORENCY FALLS, (on the St. Lawrence River) pencil, 1807; 
Yale, No. 1935.3-35- 

(Unidentified) 

LANDSCAPE with one figure, oil (?), 1783; lost. 

ROCK-BOUND LAKE, India-ink wash, in America ca.1806, (1st Silli- 
man Sale No. 76) ; Fordham. 


Seven pencil sketches, ca.1804-1808; Yale, No. 1935.3.9, 20, 24, 
26, 32, 33, and 34. 


Romantic 


LANDSCAPE WITH CLASSICAL BUILDINGS, oil on wood, ca.1770 at 
Lebanon, Conn. (?); Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Jonathan Trumbull House, Lebanon, Conn. 

LANDSCAPE WITH CLASSICAL BUILDING, oil; Mrs. Joseph E. Cor- 
rigan, Wakefield, R.I. 

THE TEMPEST, India-ink wash, 1784 at London, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 124) ; lost. 

LANDSCAPE WITH A GREAT ROCK, 1820's (?), at New York (?); 
Jonathan Trumbull Lanman, Cross River, near Katonah, New 
York. 

LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES, 1820s at New York (?); Mrs. Clifton 
N. Bockstoce, Hartford, Conn. 

LANDSCAPE WITH A HORSEMAN, same as above. 


FiGuRE STUDIES 


Studies from the antique ; all 1784 at London, from 
casts in the Royal Academy School 


A FAUN, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 95) ; Cooper Union, New 
York. 
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THE DANCING FAUN, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 99) ; lost. 
BACCHANALIAN FIGURE, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 96) ; lost. 
APOLLO, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 97) ; Fordham. 
VENUS DE’ MEDICI, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 98); Yale, No. 
1947-491. 
GERMANICUS, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 101) ; Fordham. 
, two studies, pencil, (1st Silliman Sale No. 101); Yale, 
No. 1938.279 and .280. 
(Further studies in sketchbook in Yale University Library) 


Life drawings 


Four studies of a MALE TORSO, crayon, 1780 in the Tothillfields 
Prison, London, (1st Silliman Sale No. 100) ; Fordham. 
(The following, 1784 at London) 
MALE FIGURE, full-length, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 78) ; 
Fordham. 
MALE FIGURES, crayon on blue-gray paper, (1st Silliman Sale Nos. 
80, 82, 84, 88, 89, 91 and 94) ; lost. 
———, (1st Silliman Sale Nos. 86 and 87); Gifford A. Cochran, 
North Salem, N.Y. 
MAN AND WOMAN, crayon on white paper, (1st Silliman Sale No. 
lost. 
RECLINING FEMALE, full-length, crayon, back, (1st Silliman Sale 
No. 77); Yale, No. 1938.273. 
RECLINING FEMALE, crayon, full length, (ist Silliman Sale No. 
83); Yale, No. 1938.274. 
FEMALE FIGURE, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 81) ; Fordham. 
FEMALE FIGURE, full-length, crayon, (1st Silliman Sale No. 92); 
Fordham. 
FEMALE FIGURES, crayon on blue-gray paper, (1st Silliman Sale 
Nos. 79, 85, and go) ; lost. 
(Other life studies in sketchbook in Yale University Library) 


Draped figures 


SLEEPING MAN, in five attitudes, 1778 at Lebanon, Conn. (?) ; Yale, 
No. 1939.279. 
PEASANT GIRL LEADING A DONKEY, 1786 in Europe; lost. 
“MONUMENT IN WHITE MARBLE, MADE BY CERACCHI,” Sketch, 
(2nd Silliman Sale, No. 920) ; lost. 
“VARIOUS SUBJECTS,” 6 sketches, (1st Silliman Sale No. 132) ; lost. 
“small and large” sketches No. 133; lost. 
15 sketches No. 135; lost. 
17 sketches No. 136; lost. 
(Further miscellaneous sketches in sketchbooks in Yale University 
Library) 
_ “LADY DRESSING, a copy after Murillo,” (none exists, possibly after 
a French painter), (1844 auction sale No. 2) ; lost. 


HERALDIC 


ARMS OF THE TRUMBULL FAMILY, “first attempt in oil colors age 
15,” 1771 at Lebanon, Conn., Autobiography No. 6; lost. 


(?.), copy (?), in water colors; Mrs. Harold K. English, 
New Haven, Conn. 


DESIGNS FOR MEDALS AND BADGES 


INSIGNIA OF THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI and design of the 
medal, obverse and reverse, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 808) ; lost. 

(A design for the insignia, ascribed to Major L’Enfant; Estate of 
Francis P. Garvan, New York; the above ? ) 

Three INDIAN PEACE MEDALS, known as the “Washington Season 

Medals,” “slight sketches” 1796 at London; Jost. 


BULLETIN 


Obverse: (1) cattle raising; (2) agriculture-man sowing wheat; 
and (3) domestic tranquillity and employment-woman spin- 
ning. 

Reverse: same for all three: “Second Presidency of George Wash- 
ington, MpccxcvI.” Dies cut by C. H. Kuchler, medals struck 
in both silver and copper by Bolton & Watt of Birmingham, 
England, size 45 mm. 


Maps 


THE COLONY OF CONNECTICUT, pencil, unfinished, rococo cartouche 
in ink, signed and dated, 1774 at Lebanon, Conn.; Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 

CONNECTICUT AND PART OF THE COLONY (Susquehannah), ink, 
colored boundaries, signed and dated, 1775 at Lebanon, Conn.; 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

BOSTON AND SURROUNDING MILITARY POSTS, “part of the lines of 
Charlestown where the enemy carried on their approaches,” in 
brown ink, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 810) ; lost. 

“BOSTON, WITH THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN MILITARY POSITIONS 
as they were in September, 1775, drawn by John Trumbull,” 
(2nd Silliman Sale No. 814) ; lost. 

, not endorsed, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 815) ; lost. 

“BOSTON & THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY, & POSTS OF THE AMERICAN 
TROOPS, Sept. 1775”; engraved; Plate 2 (opp. p, 23) in the 
Autobiography (original copper plate, 2nd Silliman Sale No. 
945; lost). 

“PLAN OF TYCONDEROGA, MOUNT INDEPENDENCE, ETC.,” ink, Au- 
gust 11, 1776, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 811) ; possibly the follow- 
ing; lost (?). 

FORTIFICATIONS AND DISPOSITION OF TROOPS AT TICONDEROGA, NEW 
YoRK, ink and water color, an undated preliminary study for the 
following; Hall Park McCullough, New York. 

“TICONDEROGA & ITS DEPENDENCIES, August 1776,” engraved; 
Plate 3 (opp. p. 33) in the Autobiography (original copper 
plate, 2nd Silliman Sale No. 946; lost). 

MOUNT INDEPENDENCE AT TICONDEROGA, pen and water color, 
1776 at Fort Ticonderoga, (2nd Silliman Sale No. 809) ; lost. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Plans for “sricK ROW” and landscaping for Yale College, drawn 
in 1793 at Philadelphia for James Hillhouse, Treasurer of the 
College; Yale University Library. 

“Drawings of Col. John Trumbull, Esq . . . all of ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SUBJECTS while in London, Washington, and N. Haven. 
Put up in this volume by himself . . .” 1793, 1794, 1796, 17975 
1798 at Lebanon, Conn., 1817 at Washington, D.C., 1820 at 
New York, 1830 at New Haven, Conn. “This volume was pre- 
sented to Alexn. J. Davis, Arc’t., the pupil and friend of Trum- 
bull”; New-York Historical Society. 

Two stup1es of a domed building, (in the Town and Davis pa- 
pers) ; New-York Historical Society. 

“20 ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES,” (1st Silliman Sale No. 137); 
lost (?), possibly the following. 

Elevations and plans for a number of RESIDENCES, 1790 to 1794 at 
Lebanon, Conn.; Yale No. 1938.282,3,4,5. 

——, at London (?); Yale No. 1947.498, 9, .500, 1, 2. 

Plans for the MEETING HOUSE (Congregational) at Lebanon, Conn., 
1804; lost. 

Three plans for the DOME OF THE CAPITOL IN WASHINGTON, 1818 
at New York, (see Autobiography, pp. 266 and 268 ff.) ; (two 
plans for basement of Rotunda, New-York Historical Society, in 
the Davis papers). 

Plans for the AMERICAN ACADEMY OF FIN« ARTS at Barclay Street, 

New York, 1830 in New York; New-York Historical Society (in 

the Davis papers). 
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Plans for the TRUMBULL GALLERY, Yale College, 1830, with the 
assistance of Town and Davis, Architects, of New York, (see 
“Design . . . Pinacotheca for Col. Trumbull’s Paintings,” Yale 
No. 1947.506) ; lost. 


Buildings erected 


MEETING HOUSE (Congregational), Lebanon, Conn., built 1804 to 
1806; interior remodeled (balcony turned into a second floor) 
in 1875; largely destroyed in the hurricane of 1938; being re- 
built as originally designed, from 1941. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, (in the rear of Dr. David 
Hosack’s dwelling on Vesey St.) 8 Barclay Street, New York, 
1831; burned in 1835. 


TRUMBULL GALLERY, Yale Campus, New Haven, Conn., 1831; re- 
modeled when collections removed in 1868; demolished in 1901. 


(Parts II and III of this Check-List, covering Trumbull’s portraits, 
will appear in subsequent issues of the ART BULLETIN.) 
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NOTES 


NEW FINDINGS ON CANALETTO* 


EDOARDO ARSLAN 


On September 28, 1759, Count Francesco Algarotti, writing 
from Riolo, informed the Bolognese painter, Prospero Pesci, 
that he had ordered from Canaletto a scene of the Rialto Bridge 
in Venice. Instead of the customary buildings, however, this 
painting contained only edifices by Palladio, including the 
bridge itself, which was the project of the great Vicentine 
architect. On the left could be seen the Palazzo Chiericati of 
Vicenza, while on the right was the Basilica, also of Vicenza.* 

There is such a painting in the gallery of Parma, but it has 
never been favorably regarded by critics; a second painting of 
this subject, in a private collection in Milan, was published by 
the late Ettore Modigliani and can surely be accepted as the 
work of Canaletto.? However, it does not compare in quality 
with an example from still another Milanese private collection 
and repreduced here (Fig. 1). This last picture is larger in 
dimensions and, because of its striking effect and its high degree 


*I wish to thank very cordially Prof. Costantino Baroni, director of 
the Museo del Castello Sforzesco, for his kindness in furnishing me with 
photographs of Canaletto’s sketches. I also wish to thank Mr. Anthony L. 
Pellegrini for his translation of this article into English. 

1. Bottari-Ticozzi, Raccolta di lettere sulla pittura, . . ., Milan, 1822, 
vul, p. 427. The complete reference is as follows: “Il primo quadro che io 
feci lavorare in tal gusto, fu una veduta del nostro Ponte di Rialto dalla 
banda che guarda infra Tramontana e Levante. Poco o nulla si cangid 
nell’ andamento del canale, nella posizione delle rive di esso, nella giacitura 
degli edifizi che Paccompagnano. Si cangid soltanto buona parte degli 
edifizi medisimi. . . . In luogo adunque del ponte di Rialto quale ora si 
vede . . . si é posto il ponte disegnato gia dal Palladio per quel luogo, il 
quale é bene il pit bello ed ornato edifizio che vedere si possa. . . . Tal 
fabbrica, lodata a ragione dell’ autor suo, dipinta e soleggiata dal pennello 
del Canaletto, di cui mi sono servito, non le posso dire il bello effetto che 
faccia, massime specchiandosi nelle sottoposte acque. Alla destra di essa, 
in luogo del Fondaco, vi si é posto il palazzo Chiericato del medesimo 
Palladio. . . . Alla sinistra del ponte si scende in una piazza ricinta di 
portici e da un lato fasciata dal canale; e in mezzo ad essa sorge la Basilica 
di Vicenza. . . . Fra la Basilica e il ponte trafora l’occhio e lungo tratto 
cammina per una veduta del Canale di 14 dal ponte medesimo. Gli edifizi 
sono quivi parte mattoni e parte pietra, ma semplici e non molto ornati, 
come si conviene ad abitazioni di privati; e cosi ancora di alcuni altri di 
qua dal ponte. Fanno campo in tal maniera o contrapposto alle fabbriche 
pit: nobili, e danno al quadro maggior verita. . . . Ella pud ben credere 
che non mancano al quadro né barche, né gondole che fa in eccellenza il 
Canaletto, né qualunque altra cosa trasferir possa lo spettatore in Venezia: 
e le so dire che parecchi Veneziani han domandato qual sito fosse quello 
della citta ch’essi non aveano per ancora veduto.” Lanzi (Storia pittorica, 
Milan, 1825, 111, pp. 310-311) says in this connection: “La pit instruttiva 
veduta e la pid nuova di tutte parvemi quella ove al Canal Grande é 
sovrapposto il gran ponte di Rialto, che ided Palladio in luogo di quello 
che ora esiste; e gli fan corona la basilica di Vicenza e il palazzo Chiericato, 
opere del Palladio stesso, ed altri edifizi scelti e disposti secondo il gusto 
di quel gran letterato che tanto ha contribuito a migliorare il gusto in 
Italia e fuori.” See also Gino Fogolari, L’Arte, xv1, 1913, p. 368, note 1. 

2. Strenna dell’ illustrazione italiana, 1924-25, pp. 40 ff., 46 ff., 49. 
The painting published by Modigliani is notably smaller than the one 
illustrated here. Since it has all the characteristics of Canaletto, it must 
obviously be considered an autograph copy of the original by Canaletto. 
Our picture measures 1.30 by 0.98 m. Frequent attempts have been made to 
shed light on this last period of Canaletto. Of the paintings that ac- 
companied Canaletto’s sketches for the engravings by Brustolon, I do not 
know of one executed entirely by the hand of the scene-painter. A rather 
vulgarized copy (and as such already noted by the late Max Goering, in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, vu, 1938, p. 48) is the Departure of 
the Bucintoro formerly in the possession of Barozzi in Venice and published 
by Dr. Pallucchini, in Pantheon, 1943, pp. 142 ff., as by the hand of the 
painter. From what is indicated by the engravings of Brustolon, it is quite 
evident to me that in at least two of these scenes — viz. the Reception of 
the Ambassadors and the Banguet in Honor of the Ambassadors — the 
little figures are not by Canaletto. 


of perfection, is surely the one ordered from the famous painter 
by Algarotti. Consequently, the picture is to be dated between 
1755,° the year in which Canaletto definitely returned from 
England, and 1759, the year in which the letter was written. 

It represents perfectly the painter in his latest manner, fol- 
lowing his English journey. The Palladian buildings are re- 
vealed in a calm light under a vast sky suggesting the Dutch 
landscapists, while the slight projection of the corner of a build- 
ing at the left and an imaginary fondamenta in the foreground 
give a judicious relief to the panoramic scene. The old Vene- 
tians, as Algarotti bears testimony, wondered perplexedly at this 
unfamiliar corner of Venice. With elements of fantasy strictly 
controlled by reality, the artist has created here a new reality. 
Yet how different this reality appears from that of pictures 
painted twenty years before! With consummate skill, and a 
somewhat mechanical effect, the artist gives, by means of the 
luminous balustrade on the left, a sense of greater depth to the 
shadow in front of the Palazzo Chiericati. By means of the 
small pillar on the right, moreover, he breaks the monoteny of 
the short side of the Basilica. 

Also by Canaletto is the View of the Loggetta and Piazza San 
Marco (Fig. 2), which was sold in Milan before the war. This 
painting is a direct transcription of reality; indeed, the Log- 
getta lacks the bronze grille work by Gai, added in 1735- 
1737,* and the facade of the Loggetta itself has not yet been 
completed. The picture must therefore be prior to that year. 
The point of view, moreover, and the disposition of the figures 
correspond exactly to those paintings executed and engraved 
before 1735 for Consul Smith.°® 


3. The tendency at present is to accept 1753 as the date of Canaletto’s 
return to Venice. Indeed, in the Notizie d’arte tratte dai notatori,.. . 
Gradenigo, edited by L. Livan, Venice, 1942, p. 10, under the date July 
28, 1753, is the statement: “Antonio Canaletto Veneziano celebre Pittore 
da vedute ritorna da Inghilterra in Patria.” But, in our opinion, the in- 
terpretations of this notice go too far. It must not be forgotten that the 
Ranelagh Rotonda is signed and dated 1754 (Catalogue of the National 
Gallery, 1925, p. 48); and by the same token, the sketch of Walton Bridge 
is dated 1755 (Burlington Magazine, L, 1927, pp. 17 f.). This makes it 
probable that even the stupendous capricci formerly in the collection of 
Count Lovelace (one of which is dated 1754) were produced in England. 
I suppose that Canaletto returned home in 1753 for a brief sojourn. 


4. For these dates, see: Lorenzetti, Venezia e il suo estuario, Venice, 
1926, p. 157. The little fagade of the Loggetta must have been completed 
later, by Gai, acquiring that perfectly rectangular appearance which it 
has at the present time. The Loggetta, the sides not yet completed, can also 
be seen in one of the well-known engravings by Visentini, in the view of 
the square toward San Geminiano (it has been discovered that these en- 
gravings were already done in 1735); it also appears in one of the engrav- 
ings executed by Canaletto in 1741-1742 (Pallucchini-Guarnati, Le 
incisioni del C., Venice, 1945, no. 15) and in the familiar sketch at 
Windsor dated 1745 (Hadeln, Die Zeichnungen von A. Canal, Vienna, 
1930, plate 42). The work was, therefore, completed after 1745. The 
finished Loggetta, on the other hand, can be seen in one of the celebrated 
engravings of Brustolon (i.e. the Procession), and it is well known that 
this famous series appeared not long before 1766. 


5. It is beyond question that the sketches for the Prospectus magni 
canalis were already completed before 1735. (Pallucchini, in his hasty 
study, Incisori veneti del settecento, Venice, 1941, p. 44, affirms that the 
thirty-eight plates of the Venetiarum urbis prospectus, edited, according 
to him, in 1742, were already done, in part, in 1736. And he shows that 
he does not know that the Prospectus magni canalis were first published in 
1735, while the two subsequent volumes of the Urbis venetiarum prospectus 
saw the light in 1742, as was known to Cust and to Von Hadeln.) The 
close relationship of the thirty-eight scenes edited by Visentini leads me 
also to believe that they are contemporaneous or at least not many years 
apart. 

The paintings corresponding to the engravings of Visentini (and, in 
the absence of the former, the engravings themselves) are therefore of 
the highest interest for an understanding of Canaletto. And it will be in- 
teresting to make the acquaintance of the pictures as they gradually emerge 
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Due consideration has not hitherto been given to the fact that 
the style of Canaletto had already, by the early thirties, achieved 
the balance characteristic of the famous Consul Smith series and 
had abandoned the forced perspective and violent contrast of 
light and shade that characterize his familiar youthful works. 
Paintings such as those in Dresden, and in the Louvre (e.g. the 
View of the Salute) and others resembling them must date from 
an earlier period than is commonly believed, that is to say, even 
before 1730. Whoever recalls, in the scenes formerly at Dres- 
den, the calciferous, oily brush; the skies laden with ashy clouds 
opening in a ring tinged with rose about a pale blue; the violent 
sense of atmosphere that renders vivid and almost vibrant the 
shadowed facades animated by the light reflected in the waters; 
the light-blue fabric in the windows; the warm pinks and yel- 
lows of the plaster; the accessory figures which do not in the 
least remind one of those in the present scene, but rather of 
those of Matteo dei Pitocchi—— whoever recalls those unfor- 
gettable paintings cannct but be amazed at the rapidity with 
which one passes from a fiery lyricism to a prose so calm and 
balanced. Still, there is no doubt that Canaletto’s style, from 
1730 to 1735, was exactly that represented by our beautiful 
view of the Piazza. 

There is, indeed, a similar View of the Piazzetta (Fig. 4) 
which before the war was at Van Diemen’s, Berlin. Here, too, 
the Loggetta appears incomplete, and the Torre dell’ Orclogio 
beside the Procuratie lacks the top story, which was added in 
1755 by Giorgio Massari. One finds, here also, the calm at- 
mosphere of the Venetian cami, of the scenes of the Grand 
Canal popularized by Visentini’s engravings. But the scene also 
has a precise connection with a well-known sketch at the Mu- 
seum of Darmstadt, dated 1732. By its impeccably executed 
perspective, this sketch affirms once again how in that year 
Canaletto’s perspective had become fixed and his youthful pe- 
riod had been superseded.’ 


from private collections. Thus, in addition to the canvases at Windsor, 
there belong to this famous series the two scenes owned by Albertini, with 
the Riva degli Schiavoni and the Riva della Zecca, where there is still a 
reminiscence of the violent perspective of the early period. (These two 
paintings were exhibited at the Mostra del Settecento Italiano of 1929 in 
Venice; moreover, the two views displayed in 1943 at a Paduan exposition 
are obviously copies of them.) Two other paintings of the series appeared 
recently at the exhibition of eighteenth-century Venetian scenes, held in 
Rome in 1940 (see pp. 14-15 of the relevant catalogue). They represent 
the Campo S. Maria Formosa and La scuola e la chiesa di San Rocco. I 
believe that the Grand Canal from the Rialto in the Museum of Cologne 
also belongs to Canaletto’s middle period. 


6. The figures of the mature Canaletto are difficult to imitate; Fran- 
cesco Guardi gives a highly subjective interpretation of them. The 
macchiette, or accessory figures, of the early Canaletto, moreover, were 
very successful; or, to be more exact, a certain type of macchiette was 
successful which was common to many late Canalettos and which clearly 
shows kinship with Magnasco, Sebastiano and Marco Ricci, and Matteo 
dei Pitocchi. The authors of the twelve scenes hanging in the Residenz of 
Bamberg, or of the two in Cassel (Nos. 534 and 536), or of the one in 
Frankfurt-am-Main (No. 376), or in Darmstadt (No. 134), all partake 
of the technique of the youthful Canaletto, all have in common with him 
the figures typical of the early eighteenth century. Preserving the same 
spirit are the four views once located in the Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster 
in Berlin, among which were two extraordinary nocturnes accredited by 
Voss to Giuseppe Moretti. It is superfluous to indicate Francesco Maffei 
as one of the sources of the taste for macchiette. 

7. That the picture falls right in this period seems to me to be con- 
firmed by quite incontestable data. An almost identical painting, with 
only the slightest differences, was formerly in the possession of Count Gref- 
fulhe and was sold at auction at Sotheby’s on July 22, 1937 (it is repro- 
duced in Sotheby’s catalogue of that date, plate xvi1 and mentioned on 
p. 32). The sketch at Darmstadt (Hadeln, Die Zeichnumgen, etc. . . ., 
plate 14) is known for the inscription, which reads: lanno 1732 [not 
1734] il mese di Lujo per ingiltera, that is, “the year 1732, the month of 
July to England.” Von Hadeln thinks that this is probably not a prepara- 
tory sketch but a sketch to record a picture already delivered. It has, then, 
a definite connection with the two pictures already mentioned; it appears 
difficult for it not to have been executed precisely at the same time as the 
two paintings. The sketch at Darmstadt does not, however, correspond to 
a similar view of the Piazzetta which, after passing from the hands of 
Christie many years ago, is now in the possession of the Earl of Lincoln. 


BULLETIN 


Thus the way is open to a more precise criticism of some very 
important paintings by Canaletto that hitherto have not been 
taken sufhciently into consideration. There are, for example, 
the two large canvases of the Reception of Count Bolagno at 
the Palazzo Ducale and the Departure of the Bucintoro, for- 
merly in the Palazzo Sormani-Andreani in Milan and now 
owned by Comm. Aldo Crespi (Figs. 3 and 5). These paintings, 
of unusual dimensions (1.80 by 2.60 meters), recall the two 
great Canalettos in the Ermitage, which have the same measure- 
ments and represent two similar scenes, viz. the Reception of 
Count Gergi(?) and the Departure of the Bucintoro. Never 
having seen the Ermitage pictures, I cannot say whether or not 
they are related in style to the two Milanese paintings. As for 
these last, it is now clear that they cannot be assigned later than 
the series executed for Smith and engraved by Visentini. At 
mest, they may be contemporary with this series. We know, as a 
matter of fact, from Molmenti,® that the reception of Count 
Bolagno, the imperial ambassador, took place in 1729. In the 
scene of the reception the perspective seems a bit forced but the 
proportions of the Palazzo Ducale are clcser to actuality here 
than in paintings of a somewhat later period, for example, the 
View of the Bacino of the Brera Pinacoteca, Milan. 

My chronology seems to conflict with the current opinicn on 
the development of Canaletto’s style, namely, that the artist 
eventually achieved a kind of mechanical, photographic ob- 
jectivity. Perhaps this closer adherence to reality in the years 
around 1730 indicates only that initially the camera oscura was 
definitely used, while the objectivity of the later works is more 
illusory than may appear at first glance. Of course, a discussion 
of Canaletto’s art is another thing: the objectivity of paintings 
around 1730 does not prevent the artist from achieving highly 
poetic effects, equal, and perhaps superior, to the effects ob- 
tained in certain late works where the large formal repertory 
seems less controlled by reality. 

The little figures, traditionally ascribed to Tiepolo, give 
poignant charm to the two Crespi pictures. Evidently they are 
by the same hand that painted the very gay crowd of the San 
Rocco Fair in the National Gallery in London.® Studied one 
by one, they are seen to be animated by an incredible liveliness 
and they are still quite remote from the elegant schematism and 
the swift brevity notable in the later, more fluent style of Ca- 
naletto. It seems to me that Canaletto, having abandoned the 


In it, the point of view is higher than in our scene. Still a fourth view of 
the Piazzetta, similar to the preceding ones, which appeared at Sotheby’s 
(see the catalogue of April 29, 1937), has nothing to do with the above- 
mentioned sketch. The quality of these last two pictures seems to me to be 
somewhat inferior to that of the first two. I do not know the Piazzetta and 
Campanile preserved in Windsor Castle and dated 1743. 

8. Pompeo Molmenti, G. B. Tiepolo, n.d., p. 149. The two splendid 
Canalettos formerly Sormani-Andreani have been published, though poorly 
and without critical intent, by Uzanne (Les deux Canaletto, Paris, 1906), 
then incidentally in the review, Emporium (xtvi1, 1917, p. 153), and 
recently, and more worthily, by Longhi, but without being the object of 
particular study (Viatico per cingue secoli, Florence, 1946). The motif 
of the two masked men lolling on the bow appears not infrequently in 
Canaletto’s work. The rapidly diminishing perspective in the Reception is 
repeated in like manner in at least two paintings that have the same point 
of view, viz. in No. 1652 formerly at the Museum of Berlin, so similar to 
(but later than) the youthful pictures once at Dresden, where his typical 
macchiette are already evolving, and in a painting in the Kress collection, 
which I know only by a photographic reproduction, and which I also regard 
as an early work. There is some evidence of two other pictures similar to 
the Crespi examples. They are recorded by Stefano Ticozzi, Lettera intorno 
a due quadri di vaste proporzioni di Antonio Canal detto Canaletto, Milan, 
1836, but unfortunately nothing more is known of them. We refer to a 
Reception of the Papal Nunzio, showing Stoppani, who was sent as Papal 
Nunzio to Venice in 1739, in the act of crossing the courtyard of the 
Palazzo Ducale, and a View of the Bacino depicting a regatta in the 
Nunzio’s honor. 


g. Ferrari in his mediocre monograph (J due Canaletto, Turin, 1914) 
suspects, indeed, the collaboration of Tiepolo in the London picture. This 
whole question should be reviewed in the light of the familiar letters of 
Algarotti pertaining to the scenes of Pesci and of Mauro Tesi animated 
with the figures by Tiepolo, who very effectively handled this sort of thing. 
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Fic. 1. Moses Harris: Color Circle for Prismatic Colors 
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Fic. 3. Garstide, London, 1805: Color Ball Showing Range of Colors from 
Yellow in the Center to Green at the Circumference 
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Fic, 2, Moses Harris: Color Circle for Compound Colors 


Fic. 4. Schiffermiller, Versuch eines Farbensystems, Vienna, 1772: Color 
Circle 
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Fic. 5. Newton, Opticks, London, 1704: Color Fic. 6. Field, Chromatics, London, 1817: Diagram Showing the Analogy of 
Circle Sounds and Colors 
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Color Pyramid 
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seventeenth-century Ricci type of accessory figures predominant 
in all his youthful pictures, is here elaborating a new type of 
figure, developed from various experiments which may have 
been derived from Tiepolo himself. This can be argued from the 
masked figures carrying Chinese parasols who are seated at the 
prow of one of the ships. Nor do | think these experiments un- 
familiar to Pannini, whose device is discernible in the two 
Dominicans watching the landing of Count Bolagno. 

To conclude, I publish a sheet of drawings discovered among 
the old drawings preserved in the Gabinetto delle Stampe of the 
Castello Sforzesco in Milan (Figs. 6-7). On the recto is a very 
quick sketch —a first impression of the Church of Santa Gius- 
tina and the Prato della Valle of Padua; the verso shows the other 
half of the magnificent piazza, with the row of houses facing 
it on the west. These rapid, vital sketches are executed with a 
deft stroke, subtilely vigorous as that of a guattrocentista. The 
drawings, done in two parts, are clearly, if 1 am not mistaken, 
the first draft for one of the most famous prints by Canaletto 
(also in two parts), executed in 1741-1742. The latter also 
depicts the Prato della Valle in Padua, before the architect, 
Andrea Memmo, transformed it into one of the most beautiful 
squares in Europe.?® In the same collection is another drawing 
by Canaletto that brings us to his last period, which has moti- 
vated the writing of this article. It is a view of an island in the 
lagoon of Venice, in the vicinity of Marghera, whose distin- 
guishing tower can be seen on the far right (Fig. 8). As appears 
from a comparison with sketches typical of his last period,’* the 
work is representative of Canaletto around 1765. It, too, clearly 
manifests the curved, hooklike stroke, somewhat affected and 
mechanical, characteristic of the paintings and sketches of his 
late style. 


MILAN, ITALY 


THE COLOR CIRCLES BY 
MOSES HARRIS 


F. SCHMID 


Many modern books on color theory, even where they include 
a historical survey, give very scant information about this interest- 
ing field of research. The following note does not claim to be 
complete; it aims to recall the memory of a pioneer, Moses Har- 
ris, the first discoverer of a regular system of color, who, perhaps 
by reason of the rarity of his book, has been completely for- 
gotten.” 

A number of color circles existed before Harris’? book ap- 
peared. Isaac Newton (1642-1727)? listed seven colors — blue, 
indigo, violet, red, orange, yellow, and green — placed them 
in a circle and considered them “proportional to the seven 
musical tones.”* By including indigo between blue and violet, 
the primary colors are not exactly opposite one another (Fig. 

Jakob-Christof LeBlon (1667-1741), following the theory 
of Newton, explains in his work, Coloritto, or the Harmony of 


10. See Pallucchini-Guarnati, op. cit., p. 10 and plate 7. The finished 
preparatory sketch is at Windsor (Library, Nos. 7509 and 7510). 


11. Hadeln, Die Zeichnungen, plates 53 and 55. 


1. The original copy of the first edition, which is in the possession of 
the author and from which the present plates are reproduced, has apparently 
never been in circulation before. At my request, the copy was inspected in 
1940 by a specialist at Brentano’s in New York, who pointed out that it 
is probably the only one in existence; a careful examination showed that, 
to judge from the character of the impression of the letters upon the paper 
(the letters show a kind of relief), it is very probable that only one copy 
was taken from the press. 


2. Opticks, London, Sam. Smith and Benj. Walford, 1704. 
3. Op. cit., p. 114. 
4. Op. cit., book 1, pt. 1, pl. 111, fig. 1. 


Colouring,® that there exist only three primary colors, yellow, 
red, and blue, from which the other colors, orange, violet, and 
green, are derived.® White is described as light, and black as 
the non-existence of light. 

R. P. Castel (1688-1757)* opposed and attacked violently 
the theory of Newton. Besides the three primary colors he in- 
troduced nine others and placed the twelve colors in a circle. 
The colors are: blue, light green, green, clive-green, yellow, 
reddish yellow, light red, red, carmine, violet, blue-violet, vio- 
let-blue.® Castel’s work does not give an illustration of his color 
circle but we find a reproduction based on Castel in a charm- 
ing colored engraving with playful rococo vignettes (by Ferdi- 
nand Landerer) in Ignaz Schiffermiiller’s book. The color 
circle by Schiffermiiller is merely a slight sketch which shows 
how the twelve colors, blue, sea-green, green, olive-green, yel- 
low, orange-yellow, fire-red, red, carmine-red, violet-red, vio- 
let-blue, fire-blue, may be placed in a circle (Fig. 4).1° To the 
book is added a color table with three rows showing twelve 
gradations of blue from white to black. 

The color triangles of the astronomer, Professor Tobias Mayer 
(1723-1762), which included 91 mixtures and 819 clearly 
distinguishable colors,’* were not published in the author’s life- 
time but were described and used by J. H. Lambert (1728- 
1777) in his color pyramid.’* The triangular color pyramid of 
Lambert includes 112 colors and mixtures; in the lowest tri- 
angle are developed 45 colors from the principal colors: ver- 
milion, King’s yellow (chrome yellow), and mountain blue 
(copper carbonate)** in the corners. Seven superimposed plat- 
forms of triangles with lighter departing colors form a hollow 
pyramid with white on the top (Fig. 8). 

The color circle invented by Moses Harris'* rendered all 


s. Il Coloritto, London, 1730 (or 1737? ). Reprinted in English and in 
French in L’Art d’imprimer les tableaux, new ed., Paris, 1756, containing 
Coloritto or the Harmony of Colouring in Painting, pp. 26-71. 


6. “Painting can represent all visible Objects, with three Colours, Yel- 
low, Red, and Blue; for all other Colours can be compos’d of these Three, 
which I call Primitive; for Example Yellow and Red make an Orange 
Colour. Red and Blue make a Purple and Violet Colour. Blue and Yellow 
make a Green Colour” (op. cit., new ed., 1756, p. 28). 

7. L’Optique des couleurs, Paris, Briasson, 1740. 


8. “Bleu, celadon, verd, olive, jaune, fauve, nacarat, rouge, cramoisi, 
violet, agathe, blue violant” (op. cit., p. 139). 


9. Versuch eines Farbensystems, Vienna, Augustin Bernardi, 1772. 


10. “1, Blau, 1. Meergriin, 11. Griin, 1v. Olivengriin, v. Gelb, v1. 
Oraniengelb, v1. Feuerroth, vim1. Roth, 1x. Karmasinroth, x. Veilenroth, x1. 
Veilenblau, x11. Feuerblau” (op. cét., pl. 1 between pp. 14 and 15, “1. Ord- 
nung der Farbenclasse. Die bliihenden Farben”). 

11. “Die Mayerschen Farbendreiecke,” Géttingische Anzeigen, 11, 1758. 


12. Beschreibung einer mit dem Calauschen Wachse ausgemalten Farben- 
pyramide, Berlin, Haude and Spener, 1772. 

13. Op. cit., p. 45. 

14. Very little is known about the life of Moses Harris; he probably 
lived from 1731 to 1785. The Dict. of Natl. Biog., xxv, 1891, pp. 20-21 
gives the following data: “Moses Harris, born 1731, fl. 1766-1785, en- 
tomologist and engraver, is especially known as the author of the Aurelian: 
or Natural History of English Insects, published 1766. In the frontispiece 
the author gives a portrait of himself arranged in full insect-hunting 
costume, and reposing on a bank with a large chip box of butterflies in his 
hand.” Most of the modern dictionaries (Thieme-Becker, Bénézit) mention 
only the 1811 edition by Martin of the Natural System of Colours. The 
first edition, however, was published about 1770 (1766 or 1776); its 
rarity is also mentioned in the foreword of the Martin edition of 1811, 
and in 1839 W. B. Sarsfield Taylor writes of the book that he “has never 
seen a copy of it.” 

Further biographical notes: Strutt, Dict. of Engr., 1, 1786, p. 7; Red- 
grave, Dict. of Artists, 1878, p. 199; Dict. of Natl. Biog., loc. cit. (“Natu- 
ral System of Colours [edited by Thomas Martin], London, 1811. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds accepted the dedication of the edition of this work, pub- 
lished apparently in the author’s life time”); Cat. of Engr. Brit. Portr., 
British Museum, 11, 1910, p. 452; Cat. of Printed Books, British Museum; 
Thieme-Becker, Allg. Lex. der Bild. Kiinst., xvi, 1923, p. 61 (“Natural 
System of Colours, 1811”); E. Bénézit, Dict. des Peintres, Sculpteurs, 1, 
1924, p- 556 (“En 1811, il publia un ouvrage: Systéme naturel des 
couleurs”). 
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older systems obsolete and I treat it here more fully because of 
its importance.?® This book is exceedingly rare and seems to exist 
only in one copy; a later edition (1811) is owned by the British 
Museum in London.'® The book contains two cclor circles, one 
for the prismatic colors (Fig. 1), the other for the compound 
(Fig. 2). The grand or principal colors are red, blue, and yellow; 
the mediates, orange, green, and purple. The text explains: 
“To begin with the first or prismatic part, it has been said before 
that the three primitive colours red, yellow, and blue, and from 
which all the other colours are supposed to originate, they are 
the greatest opposites in quality to each other and naturally take 
their places at the greatest distance from each other in the 
“The number of colours in this circle are supposed to be 
eighteen,?® each of these being divided into twenty parts or 
degrees of power, from the deepest or strongest, to the weakest, 
or from the outermost circle to the innermost are called teints, 
of which the whole circle contains 360, so that each circle con- 
tains 20 degrees of power, but each of the outermost but one. 
The three grand or principal or primitive colours are repre- 
sented in the middle by three triangular pieces of stain’d glass, 
. the points of which lay one over another in the centre of each 
scheme whereby the interpesing parts become black.*® 
“It will, it is conceived, become necessary in this place to say 
what is meant by the terms red, yellow, blue, which are the 
three grand primitives; and orange, green, and purple, which 
are the call’d mediates, so as to convey them to the ideas by some 
known substance, fruit or flower, giving at the same time a speci- 
men of each in water colours as beneath: 
Red— Vermilion, Wild-poppy 

Primitives ..... Yellow — King’s Yellow, Butter-flower, or 
Meadow-renunculus 
Blue— Ultra Marine, Cornbottle-flower 


...+. Orange — Red Orpiment, Garden Mari- 


Mediates ..... Green — Sap-green, Leaves of the Lime- 


....- Purple— Hairy Sheeps-scabious, or the 
flower of the common Judas-Tree.”*° 

With the mediate colors, orange, green, and purple, a second 
circle called the compound is formed.** Exclusive of the orange, 
green, and purple included in the prismatic, the compounds and 
their tints “amount to 15 colours, which, when each is divided 
into twenty degrees of power, will produce 300 teints, which 
when added to the 360 contain’d in the first or prismatic part 


15. The full title of the book is: The Natural/System of Colours/ 
wherein is displayed the regular and beautiful Order and Arrangement,/ 
Arising from the Three Primitives Red, Blue,/and Yellow,/The Manner 
in which each Colour is formed, and its Composition,/ The dependance 
they have on each other, and by their/ harmonious connections/ Are pro- 
duced the Teints, or Colours, of every Object in the Creation,/ And those, 
tho’ so numerous as 660, are all comprised/in Thirty Three Terms only/ 
By Moses Harris,/Author of the Aurelian, &c.&c./Printed at Laidler’s 
Office, Princes-street, Licester-Fields. (n.d.) 


16. British Museum Catalogue, xxxv, 1888, p. 326,48. h. 11. See also, 
Hundertpfund, The Art of Painting, London, 1849, p. vii. 

17. Harris, op. cit., p. 

18. (1) red, (2) orange-red, (3) red-orange, (4) orange, (5) yellow- 
orange, (6) orange-yellow, (7) yellow, (8) green-yellow, (9) yellow- 
green, (10) green, (11) blue-green, (12) green-blue, (13) blue, (14) 
purple-blue, (15) blue-purple, (16) purple, (17) red-purple, (18) purple- 
red. 

19. Ibid., p. 4. 

20. Loe. cit. 

21. (1) orange, (2) olave-orange, (3) orange-olave, (4) olave, (5) 
green-olave, (6) olave-green, (7) green, (8) slate-green, (9) green-slate, 
(10) slate, (11) purple-slate, (12) slate-purple, (13) purple, (14) brown- 
purple, (15) purple-brown, (16) brown, (17) orange-brown, (18) brown- 
orange. 


amounts in the whole to 660, these, altho numerous, yet the 
colours amount to no more that 33, which are ranged in such 
natural order as easily to be retain’d in the memory and are 
beneath.”?? 

A third plate with “Examples” finally shows nine little win- 
dows; behind these little windows cut out of the paper at the 
numbers I, 2, 3, are shown mixtures of red and yellow which 
produces orange, yellow and blue which produces green, and 
red and blue which produces purple. Furthermore, he explains: 
“It is a known fact there are many colours which never will ad- 
mit of being mixed together: which are these viz. green and 
red, as at 4, vid. examples, yellow and purple as at 6, blue and 
orange as at 5, as each of these mixtures is a dirty unmeaning 
colour.” About examples 7 and 8 he says: “. . . suppose an 
crange colour was wanted, red and yellow will effect it, as at 
No. 1 in the Examples, but red orange and yellow orange mixed 
do much better, as at 8, because they are nearer by four colours. 
So with respect to composing a green, blue and yellow will 
make one, as at 2, but yellow and blue green will make a far 
brighter colour, as at 7.”** The last window (9) shows a black 
color composed of red, blue, and yellow as “that appearance 
which is generally term’d black, is composed of red, blue, and 
yellow, in equal force, and of the strongest powers.””*4 

Many of the subsequent writers cn color were aware of Har- 
ris’ book. A treatise by M. Gartside, An Essay on Light and 
Shade, on Colours and on Composition in General,*® contains 
the following passage: “But should anyone choose to pursue 
these trials, I refer them to Mr. Galton’s experiments on colours, 
and to Mr. Harris’s System of Colours: in the latter they will see 
the whole range of pure and compcund colors and the contrast- 
ing tints to each, at one view.” The book contains six plates 
with demonstrations of the mixing of harmonizing and contrast- 
ing tints; the impression is very fantastic and modern suggesting 
paintings by the Swiss artist, Giacometti, or even a Walt Disney 
film. These plates with their formless masses of dabs of colors 
and mixtures are of a fascinating beauty. The text which ac- 
companies “Composition of Scarlet” is as follows: “The contrast 
to bright scarlet is green in its deepest degree, with the addition 
of black aforesaid. The harmonising tint is full red, or deep 
scarlet. Care must be taken not to let the scarlet and pure green 
join, as they are too much of extremes to associate in any degree 
without the interference of red, and even the two colours must 
be broken one into the other, if orange is introduced, and if it 
can it will increase the harmony; you may then have a tint of 
blue that will assist very much, and if you can introduce a small 
pertion of yellow also, it will be an advantage, as you can then 
have a purple tint that will given an agreeable effect to the whole, 
with merely the scarlet and green, you hardly can.”? 

Another plate*® shows a ball (Fig. 3) on which the nearest 
point (that is, the central color) is yellow and graduates from 
orange, red, violet, indigo, blue to green. Gartside explains: 

“The following shews the Prismatic order, and proportion of 
colours 


Red 45 degrees 
Orange 27 
Yellow 48 
Green 60 
Blue 60 
Indigo 40 
Violet 80 


“The result of the foregoing is, that though the prismatic or- 
der of colours must in some degree, guide their arrangements 


22. Harris, op. cét., p. §. 

23. lbid., p. 7. 

24. Ibid., p. 4. 

25. London, T. Davison, 1805. 
26. Gartside, op. cit., p. 37. 

27. Ibid., p. 19. 

28. Ibid., between pp. 28 and 29. 
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in a group, this order must be deranged to suit the order of them 
in point of illumination; for it is by the latter rule a painter 
should dispose them in a picture: but still there is a difficulty, 
owing to red and blue coming next one another, as being equal 
in brilliancy, and yet they are such opposite colours they never 
will harmonise together but require the intervention of an- 
other colour.”® 

“To bring this into use, draw a line upon paper, any size you 
choose, and divide it into 360 parts, or degrees; set one foot of 
your compasses in the centre, extend the other so as to take in 
48 degrees, that is, 24 on each side the centre. On the same 
centre extend it again, so as to take in the proper portion of 
orange, do the same with red, and so on with the rest of the 
colours, filling each circle with the colour belonging to it, and 
blending each into the contiguous one. Thus you will see all 
the colours arranged as it were on the surface of a ball (if they 
were thus arranged on the surface of a real ball, their perspective 
situations would be more readily perceived, as the prominence of 
the ball would really give each its proper distance), in a sort of 
perspective succession, each coming forward or retiring from 
the eye according to its natural brilliancy: and if any one in- 
trudes upon the eye, before its superior, you may be sure there is 
a fault in its situation.*® I do not mean that there should be so 
many degrees of red, &c.&c. exactly as in the Spectrum, for it 
would be impossible to measure out colours that way, but it will 
be easy to observe what proportions they bear to one another, 
and to let the colours in a picture have the same: for instance, 
there are 48 degrees of yellow to 27 of orange, that is, nearly 
double the quantity of yellow to that of orange; therefore there 
should be the same proportion of them in a picture, in all the 
different gradations observable in the Spectrum: and the great- 
est nicety, in this, must be observed; for fear of destroying the 
balance of the warm and cold colours, the latter of which, if 
summed up, bear just a double proportion to the warm, reckon- 
ing green in, for there are of the cold 240, of the warm 120 
degrees; and, I believe, the nearer this proportion is kept to, in a 
picture, the more harmonious it will be.””*? 

Chromatics, or, an Essay on the Analogy and Harmony of 
Colours, by George Field (1777-1854) of which only two 
hundred and fifty copies were printed, was sold in 1817°? by 
Newman, the color shop. The title page, a colored engraving in 
the manner of Bartolozzi, depicts three little putti with vases 
colored yellow, red, and blue out of which a rainbow held by 
an angel emerges. On the ground are flowers, a steer’s head, and 
a rock indicating the colors from the vegetable, the animal, aud 
the mineral kingdom (Fig. 7). Concerning the Harris book 
we find the following note: “LeBlon is followed by Harris in a 
similar tract, intitled The Natural System of Colours, in which 
he teaches nearly the same doctrine. He distinguishes colour into 
prismatic and compound, the first of which he subdivides into 
grand primitives and mediates, and these he defines by compari- 
son with the tints of flowers. He denominates his compound 
primitives, olive, slate, and brown, — bears testimony to the 
composition of black by his grand primitives, and the consequent 
neutralizing power of colour, — and, finally, illustrates his sys- 
tem by two diagrams, in which the above relations are ex- 
hibited in 36 sections, subdivided into 660 tints: this distribu- 
tion is, however, arbitrary, the hues and shades of colours being 
indefinite or infinite.””*8 

Field shows a very amusing comparison between sounds and 
colors** where the blue moves from “c” through violet, red, 
orange, yellow signifying “c” and. backward through yellow- 


29. Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

30. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

31. Ibid., pp. 30-31. 

32. Printed for the author by A. J. Valpy, London. 
33. Field, op. cit., p. vii. 

34. Ibid., “Analogous Scale of Sounds and Colours.” 


green, blue-green, green back to a lighter sort of blue correspond- 
ing to the “c” in a higher key (Fig. 6). He explains this dia- 
gram as follows:*® “These coincidences of colours and sounds 
may be illustrated by the following diagram, in which the 
Chromatic Scale (Example 12) a.a.B. is unfolded and accomo- 
dated to the diatonic series of the musician from c. to c.; the 
notes of the latter being opposed to the corresponding tints of 
the former, and the commen chord occuring each of the three 
clefs associated with the primary triad of colours opposed to each 
other: in this comparative scale, the concords and discords of the 
two systems are also singularly coincident.”*® 

In George Field’s Chromatography, or a Treatise on Colours 
and Pigments, and of their powers in Painting*" we again find 
Harris’ color circle mentioned. ‘‘Many diagrams have been con- 
trived for exhibiting colours under various references: the 
schemes of Kirchner, Lomazzo, and Harris, are well known; to 
these may be added the devices and diagrams of Mr. Brockedon, 
Mr. Clover, Mr. Hargraves, Goethe, Mr. Hayter, and Mr. 
Martin, to which we have adverted in the 4th edition of this 
work, p. 249.38 

Mérimée (1757—1836)*° describes a color circle similar to 
that of Harris and both are reproduced in the English transla- 
tion of his book. To explain the importance of Harris’ book I 
may best quote a passage from Mérimée’s The Art of Painting 
in Oil translated by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor:*® 

“In England, however, we have been engaged in inquiries on 
the theory of colours, and the principles of harmony in colour- 
ing, so far back as 1766; when Mr. Moses Harris, the naturalist, 
author of the Aurclium, wrote and published a small but clear 
and comprehensive treatise on these portions of science, which 
he, most satisfactorily and clearly demonstrated by a circular 
diagram, of which a figure is given [Fig. 9], and other speci- 
mens of its application in the arts, all deduced from Newton’s 
Theory of light and colour. 

“This work of Mr. Harris is so very scarce, that I have never 
seen a copy of it, but by good fortune, and no small exertions, I 
have had the original ms under my inspection (It is in the hand 
of his grandson, Mr. L. Harris) and it is precisely what Mr. 
Phillips, R.A., described it to be. Were it not for the latter 
gentleman, it is probable that this small, but clever, and useful 
book, might have been lost to the werld. 

“Mr. Phillips fortunately met with a copy of it, and finding 
in it the corroboration of certain ideas that he had on colour- 
ing, the prefessor introduced the theory into his courses of lec- 
tures about 1827. We have stated that Mr. Mérimée’s arrange- 
ment of colours is correct, and his deductions from them to ex- 
plain the harmony of colouring in pictures, are fair so far as 
they go, and are satisfactory as to chromatic harmony: in Moses 
Harris’s works, there is no deficiency in these respects, as I hope 
to show from Mr. Phillips eighth lecture ‘on colouring,’ &c. 
Having despaired of ever getting a sight of Mr. Harris’s work, 
I requested from Mr. Phillips, to make some extracts on this 
subject, frem his published course of lectures, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, to which the professor at once kindly assented ; 
and our readers will now have an opportunity of observing the 
two systems, English and French, placed before them for the 
first time, and will thereby be fully enabled to judge of their 

From the introducticn written by the translator I quote: 
“The chapter on colouring, and on the harmony of colours, is 


35. Ibid., Example xv1, p. 33. 

36. Ibid., p. 32. 

37. New edition, improved, London, Tilt and Bogue, 1841. 

38. Op. cit., p. 406. 

39. De la peinture a Vhuile ou des procédés matériels employés dans ce 


genre de peinture depuis Hubert Jan Van-Eyck jusgu’a nos jours, Paris, 
1830. 


40. London, Whittaker and Co., 1839. 
41. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 349-361, 
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one of very high interest to colourists. It lays down the principles 
of harmony, and explains the causes of discords in painting, with 
accuracy so far as those principles are known amongst French 
artists. With us these are not new, but are corroborative of the 
principles deduced long since in England, from the experiments 
of Newton on light, which gave rise to the first chromatic scale, 
as applicable to painting; which scale was composed by Moses 
Harris, in 1776, as our readers will see in the ‘Original Ob- 
servations,’ at the close of this work: so that we had the prece- 
dence in that respect by above fifty-four years, and yet it is 
curious that Harris’s chromatic scale, which was published at 
the time specified, in his ‘Natural System of Colours,’ seems to 
have been very little known in London, the very place where 
he published it; and it was almost forgotten, until Mr. Phillips, 
R.A., introduced it in his course of lectures at the Royal Acad- 
emy, about twelve years ago. The reasons given in explanation of 
what are the causes of harmony in colouring are more profound 
and philosophic in the work of Mr. Harris than in that of M. 
Mérimée, although their general principles agree.’’** 

Liberat Hundertpfund (1806-1878), in his The Art of 
Painting,*® refers several times to the color circle of Harris: 
“The circular arrangement of the colours of the prismatic 
spectrum has occured independently to several investigators of 
the phenomena of light and colours. We find it first (according 
to Phillips, in his Lectures of Painting,) in a book entitled 
The Natural System of Colours,** written in 1766, by Moses 
Harris, author of The Aurelian. It contains a diagram nearly 
similar to that by Goethe in his Theory of Colours, by Mérimée 
in his Treatise on Oil Painting, and by the author of the present 
work”’*5 (Fig. 10). 

At the end of the book, writing about Chevreul’s color 
table,*® he adds, “Chevreul’s colour-table appears, however, to 
be but a reproduction of a diagram in a Treatise on The Natural 
System of Colours, by Moses Harris, published in 1766(?), and 
quoted in Phillips’s Lectures on Painting. This diagram is copied 
in Taylor’s translation of Mérimée’s Treatise on Oil-Painting, 
but by an oversight in the colouring of it, the gradation of the 
tones from their utmost intensity at the centre, to the faintest 
tint at the outward extremity of the circle, is omitted, the in- 
tensity of the colour remaining equal throughout the whole 
length of the rays, whereby a portion of the explanation on 
Pp. 357 is rendered meaningless.”’*? 


42. Ibid., pp. xxix—xxx. 
43. London, David Bogue, 1849. 


44. A footnote explains: “Harris’s treatise is said to be exceedingly 
scarce, but copious extracts from it may readily be found in Phillips’s Lec- 
tures, and in the translation of Mérimée on Oil Painting, by W. S. Taylor, 
London, 1839, with a copy of the diagram referred to. In the King’s 
Library in the British Museum, may be found The System of Colours, by 
Moses Harris, published by T. Martin, 1811. It is remarkable that his 
observations have excited so little interest, and that no practical use should, 
in the hands of his commentators, have been made of them” (op. ciét., 
Preface, p. vii). 


45. Loc. cit. 


46. M. E. Chevreul (1786-1889), De la loi du contraste sumultané 
des couleurs, Paris, 1839, and “Exposé d’un moyen de définer et de nommer 
les couleurs,” Mémoires de V Académie des Sciences de l’Institut impérial 
de France, xxx111, 1861. Chevreul bases his color circle on Castel, Schiffer- 
miiller, and Runge; as in Schiffermiiller we find in Chevreul’s book a 
plate with different sections from the deepest blue to white (twelve sec- 
tions in Schiffermiiller and twenty-two in Chevreul). It is interesting to 
note that Chevreul, like Harris, compares the colors of his circle with the 
colors and the names of flowers. 


47- Hundertpfund, op. cét., notes, pp. 117-118. 


Charles Hayter (1761-1835), in An Introduction to Per- 
spective, Practical Geometry, Drawing, and Painting,** men- 
tions the color circle of Harris: “The three primitive colours 
here form the central datum of the first compass, according with 
root 1, Plate 1,*° which is the governing principle; and without 
which, the completion of the compass must depend on the con- 
sequence of proceeding, as in Harris’s Treatise; while the ‘root,’ 
as here given, determines and directs, the arrangement of every 
colour in the circle; leaving ncthing to chance or ‘conventional 
contrivance,’ as each arises in its own and only proper station, 
dictated by their ‘parent root.’ ”*° 

Wilhelm Ostwald (1853-1932), in his modern color circle, 
uses four primary colors — yellow, red, ultramarine blue, and 
sea-green — rather than the three employed by Harris (red, 
blue, yellow). Ostwald names his secondary colors: orange, 
purple, turquoise, and leaf-green. He uses three intermediate 
hues between each adjacent pair of the eight principal colors, 
thus deriving a circle composed of twenty-four hues instead of 
the circle of eighteen hues of Harris. From each of the twenty- 
four full pure colors, Ostwald derives a series of twenty-eight 
colors by varying the content of white, black, and pure color. 
This gives a total of 672 colors to which are added the eight 
numbers of the gray scale. Harris’s complete system contains 
660 colors but it is built upon quite different principles. 

The complete oblivion of the color book by Moses Harris 
may be explained by its extraordinary rarity, but its importance 
was already realized at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
as we see from the quotations in the books by Gartside (1805), 
Field (1807 and 1841), Mérimée-Taylor (1839), Hayter 
(1845), and Hundertpfund (1849). One and a half centuries 
later the color theory of Ostwald received universal approval; 
Moses Harris, the first discoverer of a complete system of colors 
— if not based exactly on the same principles — was in the 
meanwhile entirely forgotten. 

Ostwald, in his note on “The Development of Color Theory 
since Newton,”®? mentions in addition Newton (1704) Mayer 
(1758), Lambert (1772), Runge (1809), Goethe (1810), 
and Chevreul (1861), and in a footnote, Boyle (1670), Waller 
(1656-1657), LeBlon (1735) and M. du Fay (1740). He 
writes: “It has been realized in practice that one can mix from 
three suitable chosen colors (yellow, red, and blue) all other 
colors, although only in varying purity. Who its first discoverer 
was is yet historically to be disclosed.””** 

The present note attempts to collect some of the very rare 
and widely dispersed material as a contribution to the elucida- 
tion of this question. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


48. Sixth edition, London, Samuel Bagster and Sons, 1845. 
49. Op. cit., p. 212. 


50. Root 1 is “the equilateral intersection of three equal circles com- 
posed of the 3 primitive colors bringing forth orange, green, and purple, 
and by their mutual union in the centre, produces the same compound of 
blackness as the antique diagram” (op. cit., pp. 208-209). The antique 
diagram is a copy after the center of Harris’s color circle with its “stain’d 
glasses.” 

g1. Wilhelm Ostwald, Colour Science, Windsor and Newton, London, 
1931. In Egbert Jacobson, The Color Harmony Manual, Chicago, 1942, 
which contains examples illustrating the Ostwald System, the hues are 
designated by numbers rather than names. 


52. Technical Studies, 111, 1934, pp. 19-28. 
53- Op. cit., p. 21. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


M. ALMAGRO BASCH, J. DE SERRA RAFOLS, J. COLOMINAS ROCA, 
Carta arqueolégica de Espana: Barcelona, Madrid, Instituto 
Diego Velazquez, 1945. Pp. 240; 29 figs.; 16 plates; 2 in- 
dices. 56 pesetas. 


This is the second fascicle to be published of the series which 
will describe the archaeological sites and their remains on the 
Iberian Peninsula from palaeolithic to Visigothic times. The 
project, an “Archaeological Map” of Spain, was inaugurated by 
the publication of the Province of Soria by B. Tarcena Aquirre, 
with a preface by Marqués de Lozoya explaining the purpose 
of the series (Carta arqueolégica de Espana: Soria, Madrid, 
Instituto Diego Velazquez, 1941, reviewed in the ART BULLE- 
TIN, xxvill, 1946, pp. 55-56). In the present volume devoted 
to a study of the Province of Barcelona, northeastern Spain, the 
chapters on the remains of the palaeolithic. mesolithic, and iron 
ages were done by Seftor Martin Almagro Basch, the geographi- 
cal and archaeological introduction was written by Sefior José 
de C, Serra Rafols, who is also responsible for both the Iberian 
sites on the eastern coast and the study of the Roman remains 
in the province. The inscriptions relating to the neolithic, eneo- 
lithic, bronze, and Iberian cultures are treated by Seftor José 
Colominas Roca. After a revealing description of the Province 
of Barcelona (pp. 7-29), including a helpful map of the ar- 
chaeological sites (Fig. 1), there follows a repertory of the 
ruins and the finds from the earliest known period to the Visi- 
goths. A list of the sites with a description of the remains is set 
down in alphabetical order. About one hundred and seventy- 
nine stations are discussed, some, e.g. Moja (p. 141), needing 
only one line of explanation while Barcelona (pp. 54-76) 
claims twenty-two pages. A bibliography, extensive, but not in- 
tended to be exhaustive, and arranged in alphabetical order, 
is appended to each site. The history of each site is treated 
chronologically. Upon reflection this seems to have been a good 
idea, since a chronological cross-section of all the sites perhaps 
would have been not only more difficult but also more confusing 
and less useful. 

The archaeological picture of the Province of Barcelona comes 
out quite clearly from the development of the text, which is 
factual, uncluttered, and objective. The following periods are 
represented in the Province: 

(1) Palaeolithic. In the Province of Barcelona this period 
is conspicuous by its almost complete absence. In Capellades 
(p. 96) a deposit of the Magdalenian culture, consisting of 
small knives of flint, the horn of a stag, the splinter of the bone 
of a horse, was found in a cave. A Mousterian deposit twelve 
meters deep with evidence of the fauna of this period was found 
nearby. The chief claim to interest which this site holds is that 
it is the only palaeolithic one as yet found in the Province of 
Barcelona. 

(2) Mesolithic. Evidence for this culture is comparatively 
sparse, appearing only faintly in six or seven of the numerous 
places studied. Even where it is said to have existed its presence 
is doubtful. 

(3) Neolithic. Life in the Province acquires a firm footing 
in this period. Henceforth to the Visigothic era the remains, 
although not especially spectacular, are fairly abundant. Neo- 
lithic finds are numerous. Burials from this period have been 
discovered, e.g., on the coast in Badalona (p. 41) and some of 
a similar type, showing human bones, and fragments of knives 
of flint, have appeared in Barcelona (p. 56). In Vilanova 
(p. 229), especially, several burials with axes of basalt, diorite, 


etc., were discovered in 1889 and in 1940; and the prelittoral de- 
pression at Bigues (p. 80) has given up knives, a necklace, a brace- 
let of perforated disks, from a neolithic burial. At Ripollet 
(p. 163) other neolithic burials have been studied, one of which 
is the richest of this culture known in Catalufia; it contained, 
among other things, eight axes of choice stone, well worked, 
necklaces, bracelets, and plain pottery. The culture appears on 
the ridge of mountains of the interior of the Province in Bruch 
(p. 82), where in 1924 a neolithic grave with typical contents 
was discovered, as well as in the central valley of Puigreig 
(p. 161), where six bracelets of the period were encounteicd. 
The homogeneity of the finds from the scattered neolithic sites 
argues for a uniform culture among the people of this region at 
that time. 

(4) Bronze age. This period is widely represented in the 
Province of Barcelona and is contemporary with the building 
of the megalithic dolmens found, e.g., at Puig-Ses-Lloses, in 
Folgaroles (p. 116), where more than fifty vases of the “bell- 
shaped” (campaniform) type and fragments of metal were 
found. The dclmens are contemporary with the “caves” ex- 
plored in Barcelona (p. 19) and coincide with the copper and 
bronze ages. Bronze axes have been found in various parts of 
the province but it would seem that there was no large settle- 
ment in this period. 

(5) /ron age. Early in the first millennium B.c. large waves 
of peoples, among them the Celts, penetrated into Catalufia 
through the passes of the Pyrenees. The exact date of their 
coming has yet to be decided (p. 204) and knowledge about 
their early history is vague. However down to ca.500-400 B.c. 
their culture is marked by the extensive and characteristic burial 
by incineration in urns, The name “‘c>mpos de urnos” (field of 
urns), (“Urnenfelder”), has been given to this culture. Ex- 
amples have been found in Argentona (p. 38) dating from the 
eighth century B.c., and in Tarrasa (p. 200), where vases of 
the Hallstatt type have appeared. Transition from this epoch 
to the Iberian which follows is almost imperceptible in the Prov- 
ince of Barcelona and coincides with the fourth century B.c. 
By the third century s.c. the characteristic situation shows forti- 
fied precincts indicating an epoch of strife and insecurity. Set- 
tlements are found on elevated and easily defended places, such 
as those of San Pedro de Tarrasa (later Roman Egara, p. 200), 
Puig Castellar (p. 188), and Olerdola (p. 145). The burials in 
these settlements are always by incineration, and finds consist 
of pottery made on the wheel with paintings showing geometric 
motifs (typically Iberian). Finds of this type appear in the 
mountainous regions along the coast but are not abundant in the 
interior of the province. The Iberian tribes of the “layetani” 
inhabited the Province of Barcelona, as the “‘cossetani’”’ did the 
Province of Tarragona. However, the interior of the province, 
on the Plana de Vich, was occupied by the “‘ausetani” with their 
capital at Ausa. 

(6) The Roman occupation. The Romans entered the Prov- 
ince of Barcelona at the end of the third century s.c. Their 
remains are numerous and scattered throughout the province, 
which is not strange since what they occupied they usually ap- 
propriated and what they appropriated remained Roman until 
it became Christian. Roman ruins are often found resting on 
Iberian settlements (e.g. at Barcelona, Tarrasa, Vich [Ausa], 
the Iberian towns serve as nuclei for the Roman cities) and are 
not confined to the coast, remains having been found inland at 
Breny and Vich. Among the more important Roman remains 


are those of Caldas de Montbuy (pp. 91 ff.: thermae), Martorell 
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(p. 127: a bridge), Mataré (p. 132: altars, mosaics, coins), 
Sabadell (p. 171: villa with mosaics), Sant Cugat del Vallés, 
Roman Castrum Octavianum (p. 173: Roman ruins beneath 
Visigothic and mediaeval building), Tarrasa, Roman Egara 
(p. 205: inscriptions and remains under a mediaeval basilica), 
Vich (p. 223: a modest temple), etc. The city of Barcelona 
(Barcino) is one of the more interesting of the Roman sites. 
It owes its foundation to two nuclei: Montjuich, the continua- 
tion of an indigenous one, and Mons Taber, evidently a new 
foundation. Of the original colony very little is known. The 
second century a.b. and the first half of the third century is be- 
lieved to have seen the apogee of the Roman city. The con- 
troversial Roman temple, situated not far from the forum, which 
perhaps it overlooked, is here dated in the beginning of the Em- 
pire. More exact dating will require stylistic study by the com- 
parative method, very little of which is seriously attempted in this 
volume, no doubt because its purpose is primarily to set down 
a succinct and extremely helpful résumé of the ancient sites and 
their monuments. The appended bibliography should include 
Richmond’s article on the present walls of Barcelona, which are 
built over Roman foundations (“Five Town Walls in Hispania 
Citerior,” Journal of Roman Studies, xxi, 1931, pp. 86-100). 

The Roman reinains show a provincial character and on the 
whole are not perhaps so numerous or of such high quality as 
those of other Hispano-Roman provinces. 

(7) Visigothic culture. This culture, which apparently is not 
the specialty of any one of the collaborators, is not discussed in 
the preface where the final remarks end with the Roman period. 
A discussion of that interesting pericd connecting the Roman 
and its immediate successor would have been welcome. It is im- 
portant for anyone concerned with early mediaeval architecture. 
The Visigothic period is represented in at least twelve of the 
one hundred and seventy-nine sites studied. It is revealing to 
find here, as in other parts of the Roman Empire, religious 
buildings above or adjoining earlier Roman structures. A Visi- 
gothic, rectangular, one-aisled church, with polygonal apse (vis- 
ible from the outside), in Cornella de Llobregat (p. 110) ad- 
joins an earlier Roman villa. Visigothic remains above Roman 
ones have been discovered in the cloister of the Romanesque 
church at Sant Cugat del Vallés (p. 176 and fig. 26). In Ta- 
rrasa, a Visigothic seat until at least a.p. 693, there are remains 
of a church (p. 207) which grew out of a Roman house. 

The book is well printed and well edited, the drawings and 
plates are clear and helpful. It seems to this reader that besides 
the bibliography appended to each site a comprehensive bib- 
liography would also be most useful. Books of this type, in which 
objects are gathered together in one repository, are extremely 
helpful to the archaeologist. May we express the hope that the 
other provinces will be published as expertly as the two already 
launched in this series and that they will follow Soria and 
Barcelona as quickly as possible. 


DANIEL E. WOODS 
Manhattanville College 


PHYLLIS WILLIAMS LEHMANN, Statues on Coins, New York, 

H. Bittner and Co., 1946. Pp. 72; illus. $3.50. 

The relationship between Greek coins and the other arts, 
particularly sculpture, has often been studied by archaeologists, 
not only for the sake of stylistic analysis, but because many coins, 
particularly of the later period, give more or less accurate rep- 
resentations of some famous statue of which a city was proud, 
as the Cnidians were of their Aphrodite. It is the second type 
of relationship which is studied in this book, and the principle 
is applied to the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. It has often been 
strongly denied that any such direct copying took place as early 
as that, but the case has sometimes been obscured by the use of 
rather speculative methods of enquiry. This book, however, is 
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confined to the collection of sculpture which appears to be con- 
nected with certain iconographic types found on Greek coins, 
The coins discussed are all taken from the region of South Italy 
and Sicily, from types which are of unique occurrence, and so 
more likely, in the author’s opinion, to represent a local statue. 
It is ultimately the authcr’s aim to locate certain types of sculp- 
ture by means of the coins. 

The book is welcome, in view of the prejudice which has 
sometimes denied all close connection between the coins and 
other arts. But the mere possibility that a coin design might be 
taken from, for instance, a group of statuary, should never have 
been ruled out, in view of so famous an example as the electrum 
stater of Cyzicus (fifth century B.c.) showing the “Tyran- 
nicides” of Kritios and Nesiotes; or the fourth-century silver of 
Side and Aphrodisias showing, undcubtedly, the Athena Par- 
thenos of Phidias. Moreover, even a design which looks like 
one specially made for a coin may in fact be directly taken from 
sculpture; as the Thasos coins showing (reverse) Herakles as 
archer, closely copying an archaic relief found in Thascs. If, 
then, a coin actually suggests a statue, it will be well to consider 
whether it is copied from one. Yet the copy may not be made di- 
rect — possibly from memory, or from a sketchbock, or from a 
reproduction on a vase or some other small work of art of wide cir- 
culation. This explanation might well apply to the coins of 
Cyzicus and Side we have mentioned: but it is a point not con- 
sidered, unfortunately, in this book. Since the author is con- 
cerned with evidence for her thesis, we cannot complain that 
she does not consider another possibility, viz. that coin designs 
may have come from painting of our period, other than vases, 
which does not survive. Nevertheless, it is hard to escape the im- 
pression that the coin of Segesta (discussed pp. 29-32) came 
from such a source. The earliest piece cf evidence adduced, a 
fourth-century vase painting, may indeed represent a statue, 
standing on a clearly shown base, but differs in many details, 
the main iconographical type being similar, and does not nec- 
essarily prove the existence of the type of sculpture a century 
earlier, so that it may be preferable to suppose a pictorial source 
for the coin. (Incidentally, the unique variant of the coin type 
[Lederer, Die Tetradrachmenprigung von Segesta, p. 22, no. 
8] showing the figure reversed, i.e. the same way as the vase 
painting, is not shown.) 

Of course, we cannot expect every detail to correspond even 
when it is tolerably certain that a statue is the prototype of a 
coin. The die-cutter must sometimes modify the design for the 
sake of clarity: for instance, in the Leontini litra (pp. 9-13) 
where the left arm of the figure is drawn back slightly; or again, 
in the Thermae coin on which Herakles, seated, extends a club 
at an angle that would be awkward or impossible for a statue (pp. 
44-52). Again, the standing Apollo of Metapontum: the only 
difference, it is claimed (p. 33), between coin and statuette is 
in the position of the head. But in this case one cannot but 
wonder whether it is really possible that the extremely harsh 
and unattractive statuette reflects the lithe and rhythmic original 
we would like to find for this coin type. Statuettes, again, are the 
evidence fer a monumental origin of the other Metapontum 
coin discussed (pp. 25-29), and are acceptable as such in pro- 
portion to the faithfulness with which they can be thought to 
transcribe larger works. Also, with such small and portable ob- 
jects, less indication of their crigin, strictly speaking, is given 
by their provenance. 

Yet provenances are a factor of the highest importance for 
the present enquiry: they are, needless to say, invariably men- 
tioned by the author. The coin designer may not necessarily 
have copied direct, or on the spot, when making use of a statue 
for his design, but it becomes quite likely that he did copy di- 
rect if the monumental evidence, both from its provenance and 
style, confirms the place of origin suggested by the coin. The 
Castelvetrano bronze (pl. 11, figs. 2-3), if not the actual proto- 
type of the litra of Leontini, must be a close copy of the proto- 
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type. It is a most distinctive work of the period 470-460 B.c., 
found apparently near Selinus, and evidently of indigenous 
workmanship. It is hard to see how the coin could be said not 
to be a copy of it (with the small modification mentioned 
above), and although it leaves open the question whether the 
original statue stood at Leontini or at Selinus, it is obviously a 
case of copying from a local, or near local, work. What then of 
the famous “Idolino” found near Pesaro, and often thought, 
both for this reason and because of its style, to be Italian work 
of the fifth century s.c.? If the fifth-century date is accepted, 
as seems reasonable, it is likely enough Italian work, but does 
comparison with the Pandosia coin reinforce that notion? The 
river shown (River Krathis) is certainly a very similar icono- 
graphic type, but it seems very doubtful that the left hand of 
the “Idolino” held a branch over the shoulder in this manner. 
Also the author mentions the obvious connection between the 
Krathis of Pandosia and the Hypsas of Selinus. Does the former 
really postulate a separate monumental origin, and might it not 
be a purely numismatic adaption of the Selinus type? 

The author almost always mentions any known variants of 
the numismatic types discussed. It is unfortunate that numis- 
matists have not yet produced studies of the die sequence in- 
volved for most of the cases under consideration (except for 
Segesta), by means of which a more or less certain relative 
chronology is obtained for a particular series and its varieties. 
One would like to see the results of such a study for the di- 
drachms of Selinus (pl. m1, fig. 1), which show a number of 
variations, in the ponderation of the figure and in details of the 
head. However, concerning the die here illustrated, which is 
certainly one of the earliest group, one cannot agree with some 
of the author’s statements. For instance, it is said that the ear 
is not shown and that the style of hairdressing corresponds to 
that of the Pompeii (Via dell’abondanza) statue. If it is not 
quite clear on the specimen illustrated, on others, at least, the 
ear is quite clear, and the coiffure appears to be more like that 
of the Olympian Apollo or the Akropolis “Blond” head. More- 
over, the general appearance of the figure on the Selinus coin 
suggests a statue definitely earlier than the date of 450 B.c. 
propesed for the archetype (p. 18). (How, in any case, can this 
date stand if we accept the usual date for the coins, 466 on- 
ward, or even Schwabacher’s date, several years later? ) It seems, 
then, that the connection between the “Hypsas” figure and the 
Pompeian statue is less close than the author makes it. This 
iconographic type existed in the fifth century, but probably not 
early encugh to form a prototype for the Selinus coin. 

Turning now to the coin of Croton: the first example of 
Herakles seated (pp. 40-42) has several variants showing the 
club, not held in the hero’s left hand, but in the field to the 
left. Although, again, no die sequence is at hand, it seems quite 
right to ignore the variants and to concentrate on the type hold- 
ing the club. The evidence for a monumental origin is chiefly 
the group of small statues generally recognized as reproducing 
the Herakles Epitrapezios of Lysippos, with the addition of one 
rather battered torso in which the author finds a copy of an 
earlier edition of the type, which might then be the prototype 
of the Croton coin. It is difficult to be sure, simply from the 
style of this piece, whether we can legitimately suppose the 
“Epitrapezios” type to have a fifth-century predecessor. In the 
case of the other Herakles on Croton’s coins, the OIKIZTAX, 
the distinctive arrangement of the club, held upright in the left 
hand, is strikingly paralleled by the Altemps Herakles, which 
in turn is certainly a copy of a fifth-century work. A curious 
detail is the double row of curls which run across the forehead, 
and which strongly recall the lock of the curly fillet worn by the 
hero on the coin: it seems that the copyist, possibly at second or 
third hand, has transformed fillet into curls. The connection 
proposed in this case is persuasive, and enables us to restore a 
branch in the right hand of the statue; yet it does not compel 
us to believe that the statue necessarily stood at Croton. 


Finally, there are good examples of coins copying statues 
from Herakieia in Lucania. The coin showing Herakles stand- 
ing (pl. xu, fig. 1), allowing for very slight alterations in the 
position of the arms, shows a considerable iconographic simi- 
larity to the bronze statue in Copenhagen, and will help to assure 
us that it does in fact represent Herakles, rather than various 
alternatives sometimes proposed. The trace of a baldric is a de- 
tail which agrees with many of the coins; the loss of the lion 
skin from the left arm of the statue, has, however, left no dis- 
cernible traces. Equally valid is the proposed statuesque origin of 
the other two, slightly later, Herakles coins used at the begin- 
ning of the book as an illustration of the method. 

In conclusion, we may remark that it is probably the numis- 
matist who gains most from this study. But for the locating of 
statues of unknown origin, it is hard to establish any general 
rule. And, while it is extremely worthwhile to have advanced 
the possibility here considered, it will always be necessary to 
treat each case on its merits. A most stimulating book. 

G. K, JENKINS 
British Museum 


JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER, American Painting: First Flowers of 
Our Wilderness, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 
Pp. xxii + 368; 162 illus. (8 in color). $10.00. 


Abandoning the steamboat and the doctor’s buggy, Mr. Flex- 
ner has returned to the vehicle which won him such a favorable 
commendation a number of years ago with his America’s Old 
Masters. This vehicle, to sustain our own fragile metaphor, 
might be described as a publisher’s “dreamboat”; in other 
words, the kind of book that is supposed to maintain both its 
appeal and equilibrium on two distinct levels, the levels of the 
general reader and the scholar. Mr. Flexner endeavors to steer 
his frail bark, laden with the freight of American pioneer cul- 
ture, between the Charybdis of Kenneth Roberts and the Scylla 
of Henry Wilder Foote. Although this passage does not result 
in complete shipwreck, it is not accomplished without consid- 
erable shifting of cargo. 

As in all books of this type, especially when the subject does 
not lend itself to romantic popularization, we feel that the 
writer is trying to charm us more by his writing than by what 
he writes about. For an author of such facility and charm in 
the writing of prose, it is of course a justifiable temptation to 
hoist all sails and steer for the lights beckoning on the shore of 
literary fame, even if it means consigning the scholarly part of 
the cargo to the deepest hold. Mr. Flexner has constructed a 
number of compartments in the bottom of his ship for the stor- 
ing of footnotes: “Notes” (pp. 277-322), “Bibliography of 
General Sources” (pp. 323-326), and “Source References” 
(pp. 327-341). It is extremely difficult to stand with him on 
the bridge following the course of his vessel and at the same 
time keep track of these aids to navigation. They are at the 
back of the book and the mechanical or digital dexterity re- 
quired to follow them along with the text is enough to discour- 
age many a reader with a normal complement of fingers from 
consulting the notes at all; this is extremely unfortunate be- 
cause not only are the notes valuable in themselves, but many 
of them could bear elevation to the main deck of the text. The 
critical bibliography of general sources has been thoughtfully 
arranged and should prove invaluable to beginners in the field. 

The book is dedicated to the “proposition that artists. . . 
express the basic philosophical conceptions of their place and 
time.” Although there is nothing particularly new about this 
point of view, it is a method of approach hitherto not applied 
to the analysis of American primitives; indeed, Mr. Flexner is 
at his very best when relating the cultural significance of the 
monuments under discussion; this also brings out some of the 
best writing in the book, as witness the sonorous paragraphs 
(pp. 28-29) that conclude his account of the seventeenth- 
century fashion for mortuary display. 
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For the most part, Mr. Flexner follows Hagen’s admonition 
that it is “analysis of the archaic style, not its derivation [that] 
is the historian’s first assignment.”* Although he points out the 
derivation of the Freake and Mason Limners from the English 
provincial survival of the Elizabethan style, he does not make 
it as clear as Hagen does that, whereas the Tudor court painters 
aimed at delicate planarity in their forms, the flatness of their 
American descendants is the result of ineptitude rather than 
intent.” 

For some reason best known to himself the writer has an 
annoying habit of concealing the location or identity of pic- 
tures mentioned in the text; for example, even though it is “‘in 
such bad condition that few inferences can be drawn,” one 
would like at least to know the location of the oil portrait of 
Richard Mather (p. 17) from which the Foster print was made. 
Even more vexing is the problem of identifying the landscape 
“attributed to West” (p. 159): eventually, on p. 344, one finds 
the answer buried in the catalogue of illustrations where it de- 
velops that the picture in question is the one reproduced on 
pp. 154-155 and now in Colonial Williamsburg. 

One of the more valuable chapters in the book is that dedi- 
cated to the Patroon Painters (“Dutch Realists and the Patroon 
Painters,” pp. 52-89), in which the author endeavors to de- 
fine and separate the various personalities painting in New York 
in the early eighteenth century. The material divides itself 
into the relatively skillful perpetuators of the Van Dyck manner 
and a number of anonymous practitioners whose work can only 
be classified under the rather unsatisfactory definition of “‘primi- 
tive.” 

Among the more accomplished painters whom the author dis- 
cusses in this chapter are the Stuyvesant Limner, a provincial 
Van Dyck, the De Peyster Painter, who reworked the Kneller 
formula with considerable charm and freshness, and Pieter Van- 
derlyn, whose cutput the author seems inclined to restrict to the 
portrait of Mrs. Petrus Vas. Whether the invention of the 
“‘Aetatis Sue Limner” as a repository for undocumented Van- 
derlyns provides any clarification of the problem is open to 
question. Most art historians trained in the Italian field are all 
too familiar with those soubriquets like “Amico di Sandro” or 
“Ugolino Lorenzetti” to welcome the introduction of this prac- 
tice to the American field. As though the parlor game of attribu- 
tion, especially the assignment of such third-rate paintings, were 
not enough to hold the reader’s attention, Mr. Flexner in this 
chapter rises to some of his greatest flights of romantic prosody. 
His likening of the portrait of Elizabeth Van Brugh (p. 71) to 
Wordsworth’s “phantom of delight” (p. 69) seems hardly ap- 
propriate to the stiffly wooden effigy that stares out of the can- 
vas; nor is one instantly impressed by the “diabolical energy” 
of the formless mannequins of Eva and Katherine De Peyster 
(p. 70). One has the feeling that in writing about such bucolics 
anonymous as the Aetatis Sue Limner and his cousin, the Ganse- 
voort Limner, Mr. Flexner’s enthusiasm for his subject has led 
him into the trap of the cult of the primitive which condones 
crudity and total lack of visual integration in the name of its 
supposed modernity. For those who derive some peculiar titilla- 
tion from the smears and dabs of coal miners and customs col- 
lectors who happen to paint, the appeal of many of the works by 
such inept bunglers as these seems to exert an hypnotic fascina- 
tion. The critic is blinded to any consideration for either probity 
of craftsmanship or characterization above a low ideographic 
level. Hagen’s analysis of these seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century “Sunday painters”® whose technical ineptitude forced 


1. O. Hagen, The Birth of the American Tradition in Art, New York, 
1940, p. 23. 

2. One wonders why in his footnote (note 4, pp. 280-281) on the 
“English rural painting,” Mr. Flexner withholds from us the title of the 
book by Frederick Dunleep Singh which he cites as the ultimate authority 
on this interesting subject. 

3. Hagen, op. cét., pp. 23-27. 


them into universal or typical presentation of the subject re- 
mains a better and more reasonable appraisal of primitivism 
than Flexner’s. The latter reads qualities of moving power and 
spirituality into such dreadful caricatures as the Van Alstyne 
portraits in the New-York Historical Society, qualities which, 
to this critic’s unfortunate “educated prejudice,” they simply 
do not possess. Mr. Flexner’s eloquent plea that the symbols of 
these painters were “suited to Colonial conditions” is an at- 
tempt to explain their shortcomings as a reflection of the primi- 
tive and robust society for which they worked. The fact remains 
that primitives of eighteenth-century New York and nine- 
teenth-century Paris paint in much the same way because they 
are apart from tradition and unable to resolve the simplest rep- 
resentational problems. It is, for instance, not particularly re- 
markable that the productions of the Gansevoort Limner are 
“closer in mood and style to the work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury primitive Rousseau than to eighteenth century models” 
(p. 80). Primitives of all periods from Margaritone d’Arezzo 
to Rousseau cover up their inability to deal with simple prob- 
lems of portraying visual reality by recourse to ideational sym- 
bols. 

It is also difficult for this reviewer to recognize in the Pa- 
troon Painters’ portraits sitters whose “dancing feet . . . carry 
them eternally through a world of innocent gaiety.” There is a 
difference between naiveté and woodenness and the quality of 
innocence and joy. 

Nowhere is the author’s constant tacking between populariza- 
tion and scholarship more disturbing than in chapter 11. It is 
all very well to assume that the reader of this book — that pub- 
lisher’s “dream reader” — is unfamiliar with Rembrandt and 
Van Dyck, but there is something rather jarring about the 
juxtaposition of the short and snappy sophomoric characteriza- 
tions of such European artists (pp. 55—56) and the really schol- 
arly analyses of the variations on the seventeenth-century con- 
tinental manner in America. We may conclude that if this is 
only one volume in a whole series, later ones that include All- 
ston and Whistler will have thumbnail sketches of Claude, Pous- 
sin, and the Japanese printmakers. 

We really can be grateful to Mr. Fiexner for so much that 
it seems almost ungracious to find fault with his method of pres- 
entation: so, for example, his chapter 1v, “Aristocracy versus 
Art” (pp. 90-111), is extremely useful for its presentation of 
the painters active in South Carolina, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Most of this chapter is given over to the-career of Gustavus 
Hesselius. Particularly interesting is the writer’s analysis of the 
portraits of the Indians Tishcohan and Lapowinsa, which Flex- 
ner sees as recordings of the gradual degradation of the race, al- 
though he is careful to point out (p. 100) that “Hesselius prob- 
ably made no such analyses. . . . He painted the red men as 
he saw them; the result is moving because his own nature is 
stirred.” An interesting contrast could be made between these 
direct recordings and Catlin’s Indians that represent the same 
kind of romantic ennoblement of species that we find in Audu- 
bon’s great series of birds and beasts. It is perhaps worth pointing 
out in connection with the Last Supper attributed to Hesselius 
that the general iconographical arrangement of the group with — 
Judas on the near side of the table is derived from some pre- 
Leonardesque source, such as the Castagno and Ghirlandaio 
versions of the subject. 

The chapter on Smibert, “A Prophet Enters the Wilderness” 
(pp. 112-129), is on the whole good, but why, one may ask, 
must we have that digression on Hogarth (pp. 122-123), in- 


4. It should be pointed out that the painter gave Mrs. Van Alstyne two 
right hands and not, as Flexner states (p. 79), two left hands. (Cf. Hagen, 
p- 38 for the correct interpretation of this botch.) I object to Hagen’s 
description of these portraits as “expressionistic” (p. 37) since, although 
this may seem a fine point, expressionism implies a willful distortion of 
reality to achieve a desired psychological effect, not the inevitable result 
of technical ineptitude. 
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cluding two rather inappropriate reproductions? Presumably the 
point is to show the emergence in England of a type of non- 
aristocratic, sccial painting that the author very astutely discerns 
to be paralleled in Smibert’s bourgeois realism (p. 118). A 
mention of this parallel would have sufficed, but the thumbnail 
sketch of Hogarth’s career is a kind of unwanted interruption 
and one more instance of how the author seems unable to make 
up his mind on whether he is writing a definitive history of 
American painting or an elementary textbook for amateurs. 

Flexner’s chapter on Feke, in which the entire discussion of 
the vexing problem of the artist’s origin is thoughtfully rele- 
gated to a footnote, is on the whole a fine appraisal cf this rich 
and sensuous colorist. The writer devotes so much space in ana- 
lyzing the abstract and coloristic charms of Feke’s style that we 
are apt to lose sight of his talent for characterization; fer ex- 
ample, the portrait of Reverend Thomas Hiscox, in which the 
clergyman’s overbearing nature is actively connoted by the way 
in which we are forced to lock up at him.® Although Flexner 
is undoubtedly right to stress Feke’s emergence from Smibert’s 
influence, one wonders if, even in such late portraits as the 
General Samuel Waldo, he could have achieved a full-length 
without the precedent of Smibert’s William Brown and James 
Bowdoin as a Boy? 

I must again quarrel with the author for his playful assign- 
ment of the Proustian title of ““Young Girl in Flewer” to the 
Feke female portrait in the Brooklyn Museum (p. 147). Surely 
there is a special circle in Hell (presided over by outraged ar- 
tists) for critics who indulge in the invention of romantic and 
misleading titles for pictures.® The author’s title for this portrait, 
although calculated to stress his, Mr. Flexner’s, conviction of 
Feke’s healthy interest in girls, is hardly one that would have 
been acceptable to the society —even less, the sitter — for 
whom the picture was made. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is chapter 
vit, “Painting in All its Branches” (pp. 148-175). It is here 
that Mr. Flexner attacks the misconception that pre-Revolution- 
ary painting consisted entirely of portraiture. He reconstructs 
a flourishing school of Colonial landscape painting on the basis 
of documents and a number of surviving topographical views. As 
usual, the most interesting material in this chapter is to be found 
in a footncte (note 5, p. 310), where the author presents a list 
of painters and their surprisingly wide range of subject matter. 
It would have to be said that the hunting scenes reproduced on 
pp. 163 and 170-171 seem to have little to do with the devel- 
opment of American landscape, since they undoubtedly are 
crude copies of English sporting prints. In exactly the same way, 
the specimen of needlework repreduced on p. 167 seems to have 
even less connection with the main line of our painting tradi- 
tion, except possibly as a reflection of a type of sentimental genre 
painting now lost to us. The most striking picture in this chap- 
ter is the engraving of a painting by John Greenwood, entitled 
“Jersey Nanny” (p. 119). Althcugh Flexner points out (pp. 
166-167) the subject was not done for her own sake but “as 
an object lesson to fine ladies,” this is the most remarkable ex- 
ample of what the author describes as bourgeois realism and 
seems almost a direct prototype for Copley’s completely un- 
affected portraits cf Colonial craftsmen. Although it is perhaps 
too much to suppose that Greenwood intended anything beyond 
what is implied in the moralizing verse attached to the engrav- 
ing (p. 167), one cannot help thinking of Jersey Nanny as a 


s. Hagen has already commented on this characteristic (op. cit., p. 75)- 


6. An interesting case in point is the picture now known as Watson and 
the Shark by J. S. Copley. In the engraving made by Valentine Green it 
was known as “A youth saved from the jaws of a shark”; this, we may 
suppose, was the title of the picture Copley exhibited at the Academy in 
1778. A later engraving by Piquenot added romantic flavor with the title, 
“l’Héroisme du sentiment ou le jeune Espagnol sauvé de la dent du 
Requin”; Mr. Hagen (op. cit., p. 135, note 8) adds confusion with his 
private title, “Brook Watson saved from 4 shark in Savannah (sic) Har- 
bour.” 


kind of American counterpart of David’s La Maraichére. In the 
same way it is almost impossible to believe that this mountainous 
form with its sensitive indication of both character and texture 
is the work of the same Greenwood who painted the disjointed 
puppets of Sea-Captains Carousing at Surinam (pp. 164-165) 
and the indifferent likenesses of himself and his family (p. 200). 

Flexner’s account in his chapters on the American beginnings 
of Benjamin West and Ccpley’s Colonial pericd, although add- 
ing little that is new, are among the best of the book, if only 
because the author relies more on straightforward presentation 
than literary bravura. He is to be congratulated for his com- 
pletely irrefutable observation that Copley’s decision to go 
abroad was brought about not so much by the success of his ex- 
hibition of the Boy with the Squirrel as by the unfavorable re- 
ception accorded his Portrait of Mary Warner, which he sent 
to Lendon in 1767 (p. 234). One is also grateful to the writer 
for his reproductions of comparatively little-known Copleys, 
notably the magnificent unfinished Portrait of Nathaniel Hurd 
(p. 239). 

The final chapter in the book, “The Early American Tradi- 
tion” (pp. 244-276), is a thoughtful summary of the author’s 
original propesition that artists expressed the basic philosophic 
conceptions of their place and time. “Before 1750,” Mr. Flex- 
ner says, “the dominant painting style reflected its environment 
by being an unconscious modification of aristocratic forms in the 
directions of the future. . . . After 1750 the realistic ideas of 
the artisan-painters became so acceptable to the upper classes 
that they dominated art.” In this final phase of Colonial paint- 
ing, as exemplified by Copley, the author discerns the beginning 
of an emphasis on individual character that was to become the 
touchstone of American painting. 

One of the more commendable aspects of the bock is that 
the author does not try to force the material into a precon- 
ceived plan, since for many reasons the growth of early Ameri- 
can culture does not lend itself to the same treatment as that of 
the well-established European traditions. The reader comes 
away from this book with the impression of a complete lack of 
any continuity in our artistic development. The very diversity 
of these successive styles that the author describes only serves to 
point up the fact that no tradition lasted more than a genera- 
tion. Mr. Flexner does mention that each successive foreign 
practitioner who came to the Colony immediately swept the 
field with the novelty of his wares; but there is mcre to the 
problem than this. Anyone familiar with the progress of art in 
the nineteenth century, in which practically every artistic gen- 
eration, beginning with Allston and Vanderlyn, died without 
issue, will recognize that this state of affairs did not end with 
the Colonial period of our artistic history. Although undcubt- 
edly affected by shifting economic and social conditions, this 
phenomenon is to be ascribed partly, at least, to the American 
trait of restlessness and the recognition of progress in change of 
any sort. 

Mr. Flexner’s book itself might be regarded as. flection 
of this idea of progress in publishing circles. It is apparently part 
of the publisher’s credo that the public will buy any mew book 
on a subject of topical interest. So, for example, in the Oriental 
field, to meet this “demand,” we have a yearly spate of “popular 
histories” of Chinese art that are not in the least definitive, add 
nothing new, and are frequently misleading. In the field of 
American painting we now have three more or less popular books 
on the subject: Alan Burroughs’ Lismmners and Likenesses, Cam- 
bridge, 1936; Oskar Hagen, The Birth of the American Tradi- 
tion in Art, New York, 1940; and Mr, Flexner’s book. And yet 
no cne of these is a completely satisfactory or satisfactorily com- 
plete treatment of the subject. Mr. Flexner is apparently aware 
of the shortcomings of his predecessors, but his method of pres- 
entation, with its constant shifting from the level of the ele- 
mentary textbook to the level of recondite attribution, would 
make it extremely difficult to recommend his work — in spite 
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of certain virtues that it surely does have — as the ultimate ref- 
erence book on the subject. As I have already mentioned, text 
and references are most inconveniently correlated. The black 
and white illustrations are on the whole gcod, although the un- 
fortunate omission of page numbers under the full-page repro- 
ductions ingonveniently breaks up the pagination of the book. 
The colored reproductions can for the mest part be described 
only as lurid and inaccurate. 

Lest it may have escaped some readers, the point that I have 
tried to make all through this review is that Mr. Flexner is too 
good a scholar to waste his time on this kind of popularizaticn. 

BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


DonaLp Drew EcsBeErt, Princeton Portraits, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 360, 236 collotype pls. and frontis- 
piece. $15.00. 


The primary purpose of this fully illustrated volume of 
Princeton portraits as stated in the intrcduction is to set forth 
“the important part that representative Princetonians have 
played in the development both of Princeton University in 
particular and of American life in general during the last two 
hundred years.” The text consists in a series of excellently 
written biographies of the founders, presidents, faculty, trustees, 
alumni, benefactors, and friends, whose portraits are owned by 
the University. The difficulty of giving a comprehensive picture 
of Princeton when limited to writing cnly biographies of the 
men whose likenesses are in the Princeton portrait collection is 
circumvented in part by the introduction, where names can be 
mentioned which do not appear in the body of the book. Por- 
traits of nineteen of the original trustees, for instance, are lack- 
ing. The presidents are, fortunately, all represented, but among 
the faculty and the alumni body there are prominent men who 
have had to be omitted because the University has no portraits 
of them. Mr. Egbert, Professor of the History of Art at Prince- 
ton, had access to much unpublished source material for writing 
the biographies, and the book will undoubtedly be useful to 
American historians. It is not the purpose of this review, how- 
ever, to evaluate the volume from the historical point of view, 
but rather frem its usefulness in the field of American art. 

The portraits in any university are inevitably scattered about, 
for decorative purposes, within the many buildings, and it is 
almost impossible for one person to see and appraise them al] at 
first hand. Therefore a fully illustrated volume such as this is 
extremely welcome. From the plates, all at the back of the book, 
it can be estimated that the collecticn has about two hundred 
paintings and about fifty pieces of sculpture. To study such a 
collection an index of artists is an essential adjunct to the illus- 
trations, especially when, as in this volume, the plates are ar- 
ranged according to the sitter’s relation to the university, and 
not alphabetically by artists or chronologically by the date 
painted. Princeton Portraits has no such index, and since this 
reviewer has taken some pains to make one for her own informa- 
tion, it may be of help to other students in the field of American 
portraiture to give in this review an account of the artists in 
detail. 

The earliest portrait in the collection goes back to seven- 
teenth-century England, and is of William I//, Prince of Orange 
and Nassau, and there is also an eighteenth-century English 
portrait of George I], during whose reign the College of New 
Jersey, as it was first called, was founded in 1746. A first glance 
through the plates suggests that Princeton owns a number of 
prerevolutionary portraits, judging by the number of gentlemen 
dressed in colonial costume, but the text shows these to be copies 
_of earlier portraits, made for Princeton by nineteenth- or 
twentieth-century painters, a fact which should have been noted 
with the title under the illustration. This reviewer found only 
three Colonial portraits: Gilbert Tennent, attributed to Gus- 
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tavus Hesselius, Richard Stockton, attributed to John Wollaston, 
and Mrs. Richard Stockton, by an unknown artist. (The text 
states that these attributions were made by William Sawitsky 
from photographs.) 

From the latter part of the eighteenth century come three 
portraits by Charles Willson Peale, Jonathan Sergeant, painted 
in 1786, John Witherspoon 1787, and Washington at the Battle 
of Princeton, commissioned of Peale by the trustees in 1783, 
and undoubtedly the most important painting in the collection. 
The only portrait attributed to Gilbert Stuart is Aaron Burr, Jr., 
which is thought to be a replica or early copy of a portrait in the 
New Jersey Historical Society. An interesting portrait of G. S. 
Woodhull, attributed by Mr. Sawitsky to Christian Gullager, 
and pastels of James Madison and Samuel S. Smith by James 
Sharples complete the list cf pictures by known painters cf the 
eighteenth century. The likeness of John Rodgers and that of 
Ira Condict date from the late eighteenth century but their 
painters have not been identified. 

From the early nineteenth century comes a fine group of seven 
portraits by Thomas Sully, a portrait of Elias Boudinot by C. W. 
Peale, and that of David Hosak, by Rembrandt Peale. Charles 
Neagle and Samuel Waldo are represented by one good portrait 
apiece, and there are several excellent examples of the werk of 
Daniel Huntington and John W. Alexander. There is a lively 
interpretation of Washington at the Battle of Princeton, which 
curiously, is signed and dated both by Henry Inman, 1834, and 
by William T. Ranney, 1848. 

In 1848 the trustees voted to form a portrait gallery, request- 
ing the vice-president “‘to take measures tc collect as many of 
the portraits of the Officers and Trustees of the College as can 
be obtained. . . .”” Edward Ludlow Mooney was largely em- 
ployed by the University at this pericd, not only to make original 
portraits of living notables, but many copies of earlier portraits 
not available for the University collection. In some cases the 
originals have since been acquired, and it seemed to this reviewer 
superfluous in these cases to reproduce in the plates both the 
original and the cepy. Two good portraits from the latter part 
of the nineteenth century are by Eastman Johnson. 

There are a number of paintings from the twentieth century, 
but disappointingly few by outstanding painters. This cannot 
perhaps be taken as a criticism of Princeton collecting, since the 
portraits were donated with a view to supplying a likeness of the 
man, the aesthetic value being a secondary consideration. It is 
surprising, hcwever, to find such a large group of American 
portraits, covering two centuries, lacking so many of the im- 
portant American portrait painters. There are no pictures by 
Copley, Earl, Trumbull, Harding, Healy, Jarvis, Morse, or 
Eakins, to name some of the possibilities, but perhaps the pub- 
lication of this volume will act as an incentive for further dena- 
tions to the collection. 

The sculpture includes bas-reliefs and busts, as well as full- 
length figures used as Gothic style decoration on various build- 
ings. Important pieces are a plaster bust of Washington by Wil- 
liam Rush, believed to date about 1817; an oval plaster plaque 
by Giuseppe Ceracchi of James Madison; a bronze head of 
James McCosh, by Augustus Saint-Gaudens; and a head of 
Woodrow Wilson, by Jo Davidson. 

BARBARA N. PARKER 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


ADOLPHE TABARANT, Manet et ses oeuvres, Paris, Gallimard, 
1947. Pp. 600; 21 pls. Fr. francs 1,150. 


It is not easy for a reviewer to pass judgment on a book which 
literally represents the lifetime work of an author over eighty 
years old, offering on six hundred closely printed pages the re- 
sult of a tremendous and -patient effort. That effort in itself 
commands such respect that it almost silences any criticism, and 
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yet it is the achievement that we have to study, not the author’s 
touching devotion to his task. 

There can be no doubt that Adolphe Tabarant knows more 
about Manet than anybody else, that he has studied more docu- 
ments, assembled more evidence, paid careful attenticn to more 
details than has ever been done before. He has indeed so com- 
pletely identified himself with his subject that he more than 
once loses the necessary detachment, so that some of his chapters 
read more like the story of the author’s own research through- 
out the years than a treatment of the painter’s work. Unable 
to keep his own person out of the narrative, he never passes an 
opportunity for polemic and seems to consider any opinion dif- 
fering from his own, every slightest error, as personal insults 
both to himself and to Manet. He quotes such errors with ap- 
parent relish, chastising their unfortunate authors with fre- 
quently facile quibs, and often does not even deign to discuss 
them, merely advancing his own views with a defying tone of 
finality. It is not without irritation that the reader finds, for in- 
stance, Moreau-Nélaton, author of the first scholarly bock on 
Manet, referred to as “. . ce brave homme, timide, pusil- 
lanime . . .” by a writer one of whose chief characteristics is 
pusillanimity. Though it is doubtlessly true that in most of his 
polemics Tabarant’s point of view is correct, he insists with 
such vindictiveness on the ridicule of anybody who dares dis- 
agree with him that his text often descends from the level of 
a learned discussion into the arena of public quarrel. 

Tabarant has so stubbornly concentrated upon his subject 
that he seems to ignore everything else, and through the con- 
sistent focus upon his hero has unwillingly distorted the entire 
picture. The reader, overwhelmed by the mass cf information 
offered, perceives Manet as if through a magnifying glass, with 
minute detai] blown up tremendously, yet the whole blurred as 
well as detached from its natural surroundings. A tireless in- 
vestigator, the author seems at first to have neglected nothing, 
refusing to separate the important from the trivial, but at the 
same time he has reduced all of Manet’s friends and contempo- 
raries to mere shadews and has thus set his larger than life-size 
portrait of the painter against a completely dead background. 
In the process of dumping the burden of his tremendous know]l- 
edge into the lap of his readers, he appears to have crushed 
Manet himself under the weight of documentation. And yet his 
book is admirable in the single-mindedness of its concentration, 
a true mine of information, with practically each page offering 
new facts, dates, precisions. 

To say, however, that the profusion of Tabarant’s material 
makes for a readable book or even a volume that may be easily 
used for reference weuld be departing from the truth. In fact, 
the very concept of his work, which might be called a “‘catalo- 
graphical biography,” cculd be quoted as an example of what a 
book of that type should not be. The rambling way in which 
the stupendous amount of information is assembled and pre- 
sented in this book is well nigh certain to exasperate the major- 
ity of those — and there will be many — who have to consult it. 

The account of Manet’s career is intricately connected with 
a catalogue raisonné of his works, the discussion of each phase 
of his life being followed by an enumeration of the paintings, 
water cclors, or drawings done in that period. The method 
throughout the book is to give, first, a precise description of the 
picture’s subject, but of the subject only, with few indications 
of colors and hardly any mention of technique (in other words 
a description that offers an idea much vaguer than a photograph, 
while not providing the elements which a photograph cannot 
supply); to this are added measurements, etc., and, if war- 
ranted, a few words about the model or cther peculiar circum- 
stances, followed by the picture’s history from the time it was 
painted to the present day. References to exhibitions and pub- 
lications (though neither complete nor assembled with any 
consistency) are included, but the history concentrates upon the 
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successive owners, the prices they paid, the auctions in which 
the work appeared (with the room number at the Hotel Drouot, 
names of commissaires-priseurs and experts, and mention of who 
replaced them while they were on active duty). If any promi- 
nent collecter or personality was among the successive owners, a 
short notice is included about him, his collection, the works it 
contained other than those of Manet, when and where it was 
sold and for how much. Then any other versions, sketches, or 
drawings for the painting under discussion are described in 
turn (preparatory studies always being listed after the work 
with which they are connected, instead of before) with their 
pedigrees from the time of their execution until today. Imme- 
diately, without any transition, the text reverts to Manet’s life or 
examines with the same system his next work. Accounts of 
Manet’s exhibitions at the Salon or elsewhere are generally 
relegated to special chapters, accompanied by lengthy qucta- 
tions of favorable or unfavorable comments with which his works 
were received on such occasions. These quotations are thus sepa- 
rated from the description of the painting or pastel itself. 

It seems obvious that pedigrees of works of art are interesting 
only in specific instances in connection with the history of a 
particular canvas, but it is most unlikely that many readers will 
want to know the detailed background of some 450 paintings, 
80 pastels, and 140 drawings and water colers. The purpose of a 
catalogue raisonné is precisely to offer such information in a 
condensed and easily accessible form to serve for reference rather 
than to be read. By incorporating the catalogue material into 
the text, Tabarant forces his reader to consume much arid and 
often useless information while pursuing the narrative of Ma- 
net’s career. The reader thus loses centinually the thread of the 
painter’s biography and in the end fails to derive a clear picture 
of either the man or the artist. 

Strangely enough, Tabarant has neglected to provide some of 
the most essential references along with all the numbers, dates, 
and prices he quotes so profusively. Nowhere does he refer in 
his text to the number under which a work is repreduced in 
the appendix, an omission which is particularly disturbing be- 
cause the illustrations do not strictly follow the text. Nor are 
all works reproduced, though most of them are. In the text 
they are discussed in chronological order, while in the plate sec- 
tion they are arranged by media: first paintings, then pastels, 
and finally watercolors and drawings. Therefore, to locate illus- 
trations requires reference to a special list, an inconvenience 
which further distracts from the reading. Even more serious, 
however, is the fact that Tabarant has in most cases completely 
ignored, or has chosen not to refer to, the existence of previously 
published catalogues of Manet’s work. 

Several attempts have already been made to catalogue Manet’s 
paintings and pastels (but not his water colors and drawings). 
The first list was published by Duret in 1902 and again, ex- 
tended, in 1906. It was followed in 1926 by Moreau-Nélaton’s 
publication. But the first real catalogue raisonné was published 
in 1931 by Tabarant himself: Manet — Histoire catalogra- 
phique, of which only 225 copies were issued. This book, 
which listed also some water colors, rendered the previous pub- 
lications obsolete, but its usefulness was considerably limited by 
the lack of any illustrations. In the absence of reproductions, 
Tabarant’s detailed descriptions of each work were here an es- 
sential feature. The next catalogue was the Manet by Jamot, 
Wildenstein, and Bataille, which appeared in 1932 in two vol- 
umes, one of which was devoted to plates. It was by no means a 
perfect publication, but its consultation was facilitated through 
tables, indices, cross-references, etc., and it gave, for instance, 
for every painting the corresponding numbers of the Duret, 
Moreau-Nélaton, and Tabarant catalogues. One of its strangest 
and rather unpleasant innovations was the inclusion of a num- 
ber of doubtful works and even fakes, not always designated as 
such and listed like the originals except that their titles were 
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set in a different type, a subtlety that sometimes has escaped at- 
tention. A major asset of this publication is its large plates, 
though these are unfortunately not arranged chronologically. 

In his present catalogue Tabarant had to content himself with 
illustrations somewhat smaller than postage stamps, their average 
size being 34 x ¥@ inches. About thirty are grouped on every 
plate. They are of course insufficient, but this reviewer does not 
want to take issue with this aspect of Tabarant’s book. Under 
present conditions in France and in order to keep the price of 
the volume dewn, there was probably no other solution. For cur- 
sory reference the repreductions will do, but it cannot be denied 
that fewer or sherter descriptions of paintings and larger illus- 
trations would have served a better purpose. In any case, read- 
ers of Tabarant’s new catalogue will often want to refer to the 
plates of the Jamot-Wildenstein-Bataille volume and a table 
correlating the numbers is indispensable. Such a concordance 
has been appended to the present review. This table shows that 
Tabarant’s recent catalogue follcws with few exceptions that of 
hs first publication; both often disagree considerably with the 
Jamot-Wildenstein-Bataille chronology. It is certain that more 
than a few of the Jamot-Wildenstein-Bataille dates are subject 
to revision, yet the dates which Tabarant proposes do not al- 
ways withstand a thcrough examination either. He has a 
strange tendency to group together works of similar subjects, as 
if, so to speak, Manet had only painted “Apple Still-Lifes” at 
one given moment, or “Vases with Roses” at another. It seems 
more likely to assume, as Jamot-Wildenstein-Bataille had done, 
that Manet treated such subjects throughout his life (at least 
Tabarant dees not furnish any proof to the contrary). 

The concordance also permits identification at first glance of 
those works not previously included in catalogues of Manet’s 


artistic output. Tabarant lists a number of them, and though ’ 


they do not seem to be major works, there are several cf some 
interest. For such hitherto unpublished works, the small re- 
productions of his book are of course absolutely inadequate. It is 
impossible to judge their importance, their quality and — to 
the extent that one can from a photograph — their authenticity 
from these minuscule vignettes. In his first, unillustrated, cata- 
logue, Tabarant had admitted works the authenticity of which 
has been contested by Jamot-Wildenstein-Bataille, and the pres- 
ent volume not only includes these same works but also some new 
cnes on which not every reader may wish to share the author’s 
convictions. Tabarant’s new discoveries, at least, should have 
received special treatment and should have been reproduced on 
a scale that would make closer study possible. In fact, some of 
the newly discovered works are not even reproduced at all. Fur- 
thermore, it would have been helpful te have reproductions of 
the original versions of such works as Manet’s Etude pour le 
“Bar aux Folies-Bergére.’ Though Tabarant comments at 
length about the outrageous way in which this canvas has been 
retouched, he reproduces it not in its original condition (though 
a photograph exists) but as it appears today, repainted. 

Had Tabarant confined all information pertinent to specific 
works to a catalcgue section where it could have been consulted 
easily (as he had done in his first book), his biographical text 
would doubtlessly have afforded a much clearer image of Manet 
and he could have avoided at the same time considerable repeti- 
tion. In his own words his book presents “un récit continu ot la 
catalographie rejoint l’épisode, le trait de vie. Sa masse docu- 
mentaire, la plus considérable qui ait jamais été_mise au service 
d’une menographie artistique, couvre tout ce qui se relie 4 
Manet” (p. 516). But this statement is not merely lacking in 
modesty, it is not even correct. There are many facts connected 
with Manet, some of them quite important, which remain un- 
recorded here. Since there is no bibliography, it is difficult to 
distinguish what escaped the author’s attention from what he 
chose not to relate, but it is even more difficult to understand 
why he did not incorporate numerous facts and documents which 
must have been known to him. 
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Whenever he tackles a problem Tabarant is careful to in- 
vestigate all its aspects and, confrented with conflicting evi- 
dence, takes pains to leave the issue open instead of drawing con- 
clusions. He thus considers at length, and without committing 
himself, such questions as whether Léon Koélla was Manet’s son, 
or whether the painter knew on his deathbed that his left foot 
had been amputated. But other questicns either remain unex- 
plored or are briefly answered with no indication whatever of 
the authority for the solution. It is quite puzzling, for instance, 
to read apropos Manet’s Bulles de savon that this composition 
“ne devait étre, cn s’en doute bien, qu’un agréable passe-temps” 
(114). Why this “on s’en doute bien”? And how does one 
distinguish in Manet’s oeuvre the works that were an “agréable 
passe-temps” from those that were not? 

Manet’s friendship with Baudelaire, certainly no negligible 
question, especially for the author of a book on La vie artistique 
au temps de Baudelaire, is treated with truly surprising brief- 
ness. Tabarant affirms that the painter and the pcet met in 
1858-1859 (p. 49) without supporting this contention by 
any proof, yet he does not hesitate, on the other hand, to devote 
an entire chapter to the problem whether Manet really did 
make a disparaging remark about Renoir, as reported by Monet 
(pp. 252-257). Nor dces he even mention the fact that there 
had been a polemic between Moreau-Nélaton and Jamot, and 
a very conclusive article by the latter on the question whether 
Manet painted his Combat du Kearsarge et de l Alabama after 
having actually seen the battle. Indeed, the few lines Tabarant 
devotes to the subject (pp. 88-89) are likely to leave the reader 
in doubt, whereas Jamot’s study, to which there is no reference, 
offered sound arguments for his contention that Manet had been 
in Cherbourg for the event. (It is difficult not to mention here 
that there are ample references to Jamot’s writings whenever 
Tabarant disagrees with his findings.) 

A complete list of Tabarant’s omissions would be too long, 
but the enumeration of a few will give an idea of his strange 
method, which accumulates minor details on some questions 
while completely passing up comparatively major ones. There is 
no menticn of the fact that at the Salon of 1865 Manet found 
himself complimented for a canvas by Monet and thereupon 
at first refused te meet the younger man; nor is there any in- 
dication of how Manet and Cézanne first met in April 1866 
though this is known through documents published by Alfred 
H. Barr, Jr., not only in this country but also in Paris (Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, 6, xvi, 1937, pp. §1-52). Tabarant does not 
once allude to Degas’ painting of Manet and his wife, a canvas 
from which Manet cut off his wife’s likeness and which he later 
returned, thus mutilated, to Degas after one of their not in- 
frequent quarrels (it is reproduced in the catalogue of the first 
Degas sale in May 1918); on the whole Manet’s friendship 
with Degas receives insufficient consideration. Just as incom- 
prehensible is the fact that Tabarant does not quote Berthe 
Morisot’s letters on Manet’s Balcony for which she posed, and 
on Manet’s attitude when the painting was exhibited at the 
Salen of 1869. These important documents were published in 
Paris in 1933 by M. Angoulvent. 

In addition to such omissions, which cannot be explained 
since they deal with facts known for many years, there are 
others doubtlessly due to the fact that certain publications have 
escaped Tabarant’s attention, such as Denise Le Blond-Zola’s 
article on Paul Alexis (Mercure de France, March 1, 1939) 
with information about Manet’s duel with Duranty; Ima N. 
Ebins’ study, “Manet and Zola” (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 6, 
XXVII, pp. 357-358) with further precisions on Zola’s contro- 
versial article devoted to Manet which appeared only in Rus- 
sian; or the interesting note on an episode of Manet’s 1853 
sojourn in Venice to be found in the Burlington Magazine, 
August 1945, but originally published by Marie Thérése Olli- 
vier, Emile Ollivier, sa jeunesse, Paris, 1918, pp. 228-229. 
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Such details certainly have their place in a volume which 
not only claims completeness but which also indulges in de- 
tailed information on many questions which do not actually add 
to our knowledge cf Manet. On the whole it must be admitted 
that much of Tabarant’s new material mercly consists of dotting 
the i’s and crossing the t’s without actually offering new in- 
sights, important revelations, decisive corrections, This does 
not mean that such dots cn the i are not useful, yet when this 
kind of footnote material is found prominently incorporated 
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in a narrative, the effect is somewhat disturbing. One cannot 
help thinking that a new and revised edition of Tabarant’s first 
catalogue with a separate biographical study would have made 
a much more desirable publication. Better organized and used 
with more discrimination, Tabarant’s documentation would thus 
have provided an interesting and helpful book instead of being 
an accumulation from which enly a patient student will be able 
to derive useful infcrmation. 
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New York City 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

To my and your readers’ misfortune I always seem to become 
involved in iconographical discussions of an aqueous nature. As | 
had to object to Mr. Langton Douglas’ reinterpretation — cr, 
rather, re-rcinterpretation — of Piero di Cosimo’s Finding of 
Vulcan because of (among other things) the absence of water, 
so must I take exception to the main thesis cf Mrs. Penelope 
Dawson’s charming note on the little Sienese Rape of Europa 
in the Musée Jacquemart-André! because of (among other 
things) the presence of it. 

According to Mrs. Dawson, the “extraordinary purity of 
feeling” that pervades this picture would be at variance with 
the traditional identification of the subject, and she proposes to 
identify the heroine, not as Europa but as Pasiphae, daughter 
of the sun god, wife of King Minos of Crete, and mother of the 
Minotaur. Impelled by Venus, Pasiphae fell in love with a 
beautiful bull whom Jupiter — or, according to another ver- 
sion, Neptune — had given to her husband for sacrificial pur- 
poses but who had been improvidently allowed to stay alive and 
to become the leader of the royal herd. Having failed to attract 
the bull’s attention by more conventional methods (according to 
a mediaeval poet she 


“often, when she saw him, combed her hair, 
that he might see how rich it was and fair’’) ,? 


Pasiphae finally hid herself in a wocden cow which she had or- 
dered from Daedalus while Minos was abroad, and thus attained 
her objective. 

True, mediaeval exegesis interpreted this story as a moral 
allegory; but it was not “the soul’s love of God” but, on the 
contrary, its depravation by carnality, or even the devil himself, 
that was believed to be signified by Pasiphae’s behavior. To 
trace only the most important steps of this development: the 
great twelfth-century mythographer known as “Mythographus 
III” or “Alberic of London,” and possibly identical with Alex- 
ander Neckham, who still avoided specifically Christian mor- 
alizations, interpreted the five daughters of the sun god (Pasi- 
phae, Medea, Circe, Phaedra, and Dirce) as the five senses 
(handmaidens of reason) which Venus corrupted by way of 
revenge, Pasiphae being the sense of sight.* The man who iden- 
tified Pasiphae with the human soul was the tremendously in- 
fluential author of the French Ovide Moralisé in verse. Relat- 
ing her puterie, lecherie, and dyablie with great indignation, 
many coy excuses, and obvious relish, he explains that the human 
soul had been endowed by God with as much goodness and in- 
nocence as Pasiphae had been with beauty, and yet became so 
much “dis-natured” that the heart could forget nobility and 
honor and turn its love “a lanemi.” “The soul,” he says, 
“which, by election, was fashioned in the image cf God — Oh 
Lord, what a loss and what a pity, what a shame and what a con- 
fusion — this soul is corrupted by the vile and drunken flesh. 
. . . And do you know what the outcome will be? The just 
Judge, when He comes, shall throw both body and soul into the 
eternal flame.””* 


I. ART BULLETIN, xxx, 1948, p. 67. 

2. French Ovide Moralisé in verse, v111, 836 f. (ed. C. de Boer e¢ al., 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschapen, Afdeeling 
Letterkunde, n.s. xxx, Amsterdam, 1931-1932). 

3. G. H. Bode, Scriptores rerum mythicarum latini tres, Celle, 1834, 
pp. 231 f. (“Mythographus III,” 11, 6). 

4. French Ovide Moralisé, vi1, 617-1082; the verses here para- 
phrased, 988-1078. 


This interpretation set the tune for the future. The Latin 
Moralized Ovid in prose by Petrus Berchcrius, a contemporary 
and acquaintance of Petrarch, explained Pasiphae as “the soul 
which, when its spouse, viz. Christ, has left it on account of its 
sins, does not cease to fornicate with the bull, viz. the devil, and 
is impregnated by him with monsters, viz. lusts.”° Boccaccio, 
more philosophical but no less forthright, equated Pasiphae with 
“our soul, the daughter of the True Sun — that is, Almighty 
God — endowed by Him with all the beauties of innocence”; 
her marriage to Minos, the law-giver, with its alliance to reason; 
and the bull with “the delights of this world” which, when fit- 
tingly enjoyed, can be made into a sacrifice to God but, when 
abused “‘in contravention of the laws of nature,” cause the soul 
“obscenely to unite itself with the bull within a cow of wood” 
and thus to produce “the Minotaur, that is, the vice of besti- 
ality.”’® 

Essentially the same interpretation can still be read in the 
great mythographical handbook of the late Renaissance and the 
Baroque, the Mythologiae by Natale Conti;’ and pcor, blue- 
stockingish Christine de Pisan, always prepared to take up arms 
in defense of her sex, found it hard to fit Pasiphae into a feminist 
scheme of things. She had to admit that “ceste dame fu de vile 
condicion” and “femme de grant dissolucion”; the best she 
could do was to insist that Pasiphae was the exception rather than 
the rule (“‘veult dire Othea au bon chevalier que il ne doit dire 
ne soustenir que toutes femmes soyent semblables”’), and to claim 
that just her “foul disposition” made her, “morally understood,” 
an example of “a mans soule turned to ged fré synne.”’® 

It is thus difficult to see why Pasiphae rather than Europa — 
who was, after all, an innccent victim of circumstances — should 
deserve the honor of being identified with the virginal heroine 
of the Paris picture. Nor are the visual data of this picture com- 
patible with the factual data of the Pasiphae legend. Pasiphae 
could be shown making advances to the bull, or ordering the 
wooden cow from Daedalus, cr examining the cow, or, finally, 
entering it. But on no account could she be shown sitting on 
the bull’s back and, to the dismay of her ladies-in-waiting, gal- 
loping out into the water. Water simply does not enter into the 
Pasiphae story, whereas all the significant elements cf the Paris 
picture — the ride, the dismay of the dolci compagne, and the 
swim from continent to continent —are invariably and ex- 
clusively characteristic of the Abduction of Europa, in literature 
as well as in art. 

In discarding the traditional interpretation of this picture, 
Mrs. Dawson has been swayed, I fear, by the contrast between 
the Renaissance renderings of the Europa legend and the 
mediaeval renderings cf the Pasiphae story. She has not taken 
into consideration the fact that the Europa legend, too, had 
been illustrated in a spirit “devoid of sensuality” before the 
world was swept by the movement known as rinascimento del? 


5. This text was printed under the title Thomas Walleys, Metamorphosis 
Ovidiana moraliter explanata and later on translated into French under 
the title: La Bible des Poetes de Ouide Methamorphose. The Pasiphae 
story is found, as fabula 111 of the Eighth Book, on fol. rx1 of the Paris 
“Thomas Walleys” edition of 1509, and on fol. -xxvu, v. ff. of the Paris 
Bible des Poetes edition of ca. 1525. 

6. Genealogia deorum, iv, 10. 


7. Mythologiae, v1, 5; and, still more explicitly, in the “Moral Ex- 
planations” summarized in Book x. 

8. Epitre d’Othéa, 45. I quote from P.-G.-C. Campbell, L’Epitre 
@’Othéa, Paris, 1924, pp. §6, 122; and J. D. Gordon, The Epistle of 
Othea to Hector, a “Lytil Bibell of Knighthod,’ Philadelphia, 1942, 
P+ 34. 
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antichita; and that it, too, had been subjected to an allegorical 
interpretation. It is quite true that the Pasiphae in a French 
miniature cf the early fifteenth century — and an illustration 
of Christine de Pisan at that — looks just as demure and inno- 
cent as every young lady does in a French miniature of the 
early fifteenth century;® whereas we sense a spirit of joyful 
sensuality in such fully developed Quattrocento Europas as seen 
in the Cassone by Francesco di Giorgio, the lost compesition by 
Giorgione,’® the Italian picture copied by Diirer in 1495,"* 
the two woodcuts in the Hypnerotomachia Polyphili,’* or the 
woodcut in Zoane Rosso’s Ovid of 1497.'* But it is equally true 
that not a trace of “sensuality” exists in an Abduction of Europa 
when interpreted by a French illuminator of the fourteenth 
century (text illustration) ;1* and that, moreover, this French 


miniature — found in an Ovide Moralisé in Lyons —so nearly 
approximates the Paris picture in all essential iconographical 
features that the identity of the subject, and the existence of a 
traditional connection, can hardly be questioned. The picture 
in the Musée Jacquemart-André confronts us — not too sur- 
prising in the Siena of ca.1440 — with a Europa alla francese, 
and not with a Europa all’ antica; but it confrents us with a 
Europa. And when we read the text belonging to the Lyons 
miniature (or any of the paraphrases of this text) we see that the 
same mediaeval authors who explain Pasiphae as the human soul 
depraved by the “Enemy” explain Europa as the human soul 
carried away by Christ: “This maiden signifies the soul, the 
spiritual daughter of the King and God. Jupiter, the highest god, 
signifies the Son of God, Who, in erder to possess that virgin — 
that is, the rational soul which He loved — transformed Him- 
self into a most beautiful bull — that is, into a corporeal and 
mortal man — assuming human flesh and personally coming into 
the werld. This bull, however, was beautiful, without flaw or 
wrinkle, shining white by virtue of chastity and very gentle by 
virtue of goodness. Him the maiden — that is, the soul — must 
touch by virtue of loving kindness and mount by virtue of faith 
as upon the firmest foundation; she must steadfastly hold on to 


g. In a manuscript of 1461 Pasiphae, the bull, and the proleptically 
present Minotaur, already look as mischievous as the poor illuminator 
could make them (Christine de Pisan, Epitre d’Othéa . . ., Reproduction 
des 100 miniatures du manuscrit 9392, J. van den Gheyn, ed., Brussels, 
n.d., pl. 45). 

10. G. M. Richter, “Lost and Rediscovered Works by Giorgione,” 
Art in America, Xxx, 1942, pp. 217 ff., fig. 6. 

11. L. 456 (E. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 1943 and 1945, 
no. 909); cf. also the drawing L. 702 (wrongly ascribed to Diirer), ibidem, 
no. 

12. Fols. kK and K Vv Vv. 

13. Fol. c. 11 v. 

14. Lyons, Bibliothéque Municipale, ms. 742. Reproductions are found 


in the writer’s Studies in Iconology, New York, 1939, fig. 15, and in 
Metropolitan Museum Studies, 1v, 2, 1933, p- 274. 


Him by virtue of perseverance; and thus she will be carried off 
by Him through the severity of His Passion, and will enjoy His 
comfort.”?° 

What distinguishes the Paris picture from the miniature in 
the Ovide Moralisé is the presence of the symbols of the sun 
and the mocn seen in the water on either side of the main group. 
Mrs. Dawson — the first to call attention to these symbols — 
takes them to allude to the motion that the union of bull and 
cow “‘symbolically expressed the light relation between the sun 
and the moon.” There is, however, no evidence to show that 
this premythographical notion was known in the Middle Ages, 
whereas there is ample evidence for a continuous tradition asso- 
ciating the heavenly bodies with the myth of Eurcpa. 

Setting aside the fact that the Ovide Moralisé text itself, in 
an attempt to describe the magnitude of Ged’s sacrifice in de- 
scending to earth and assuming mortal flesh, depicts Him as 


*Dieuls qui fist et mer et monde 
Et gouverne le firmament. . . 
Si fist la lune et le soleil” (1, 5106-5111), 


Europa’s bull, gua bull, was always invested with a specific ce- 
lestial dignity. According to the ancients, the constellations — 
and particularly the Signs of the Zodiac — had come into being 
by the transfiguraticn of mythological entities; and the bull of 
Europa was held thus to be immortalized in the Sign of the 
Bull, or “Taurus.” This theory, already known to Euripides 
and championed in the basic text of astronomy, the Catasteris- 
mata of Eratosthenes, is alluded to, for instance, by Ovid him- 
self when he concludes one cf his renderings of the Europa myth 
as follows: 


“Taurus init coelum; te, Sidoni, luppiter implet, 
Parsque tuom terrae tertia nomen habet” (Fasti, v, 617 f.). 


There was, to be sure, an alternative explanation according to 
which the Sign of “Taurus” immortalized, not Europa’s bull 
but the cow whose shape had been assumed by Io (Ovid, ibidem, 
v, 619: “Hoc alii signum Phariam dixere iuvencam”’) ; and it 
was admitted that neither of these rival theories could be proved 
or disproved by direct observation (Ovid, ibidem, 1v, 717 f.: 


“Vacca sit an taurus, non est cognoscere promptum; 
Pars prior apparet, pesteriora latent”). 


But the bull theory was generally, and understandably, preferred 
and given priority wherever the two are mentioned together; 
and it was transmitted to the Middle Ages, not only by the poets 
in the narrower sense but also by such astronomical authorities 
as Hyginus, Nigidius Figulus, and the translators of and com- 
mentators upon Aratus.’® 

The symbols of Sun and Moon, then, are perfectly under- 
standable as a reference to the astral implications of the Europa 
myth; specifically, as a reference to the identity of her bull with 
the Sign of “Taurus.” We may even go one step farther and 


15. French Ovide Moralisé, 1, 5103-5138 (de Boer, Verhandelingen 
‘ -) 1.8. xv, 1915). I quote from the Berchorius version (“Thomas 
Walleys,” op. cit., Book vim, fabula xxi, fol. xxx): “Puella ista significat 
animam quae regis et dei filia est spiritalis. Iuppiter summus deus significat 
dei filium qui, ut virginem istam, i.e. animam rationalem, quam amabat, 
posset habere, in taurum pulcherrimum se mutavit, i.e. in hominem corpo- 
reum et mortalem, carnem humanam assumendo et personaliter in mundum 
veniendo. Iste autem taurus fuit pulcherrimus sine macula et ruga, albissi- 
mus per castitatem, mitissimus per benignitatem. Istum debet puella, i.e. 
anima, per caritatem tangere, per fidem sicut supra firmissimum funda- 
mentum ascendere, et per perseverantiam ad eum immobiliter se tenere; 
et sic ab ipso per eius penitentiae austeritatem portabitur et eius solatio 
perfruetur.” The parallel passage in the Bible des Poetes is found op. cit., 
fols. xxi ff. 

16. The identity of the Sign of “Taurus” with Europa’s bull is therefore 
so often referred to in mediaeval and Renaissance sources that quotations 
would be tedious. Suffice it to mention, on the one hand, the “Mythographus 
111,” xv, 2 (Bode, op. cét., p. 253); and, on the other, Natale Conti, op. cit., 
VIII, 34. 
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discover in these symbols a special astrological significance. In 
relation to the path of the sun, the Bull is the Sign of April, the 
middle month of Spring; in relation to the path of the planets, 
the Bull is at once one of the mansions of Venus and the 
inpwoua or “exaltation” cf the Moon. It is the sign in which 
Venus, the planetary goddess of love, is “at home” during the 
night but in which Luna-Diana, the planetary goddess of chas- 
tity, rules supreme. 

The little picture may thus have been intended as a bridal 
present — with the abducted Europa prefiguring, as it were, 
the bride torn away from the companions of her girlhood — 
and Mrs, Dawson is fundamentally right in sensing therein an 
“aura of chasteness.” But it is not Pasiphae — difficult to purify 
even for Christine de Pisan — but Europa from whom this aura 
emanates,?? 


ERWIN PANOFSKY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

I am grateful for the opportunity courteously afforded me to 
review Dr. H. W. Janscn’s comments, in the June number of 
the ART BULLETIN, on my article, ““A Marble Relief Attribut- 
able to Donatello and Some Associable Stuccos,” in the March 
number. I welcome his comments, both because I feel strongly 
that all new attributions, and particularly such as have wide 
implications, should be most carefully scrutinized, and because 
I lock upon the present case as one of those comparatively rare 
ones in which, in a matter concerned with sculpture, it is pos- 
sible to confront an opinion based on emotional responses with 
what seems (to at least some scholars) factual evidence appear- 
ing to invalidate that opinion. The case is further exceptional 
in that, whereas in most analogous cases factual testimony is 
invoked to prove that a debatable object is an imitation, here 
it is invoked to prove one’s authenticity. 

The several imperfections, and especially the unfinished 
parts, of the marble relief should, without further testimony, 
suffice to dismiss Dr. Janson’s suggestion that the stuccos might 
have been “mass produced from master moulds created spe- 
cifically for this purpose.” If moulds for the mass-production 
of stucco panels of religicus subjects were indeed “created spe- 
cifically” in fifteenth-century Italy, it would seem extremely 
unlikely that they would have been left incomplete in such 
simple details as a moulding in the curve of an arch, an unnec- 
essary residual line, or the two little projections which must 
have indented the marks recalling the identically situated in- 
dentations in the marble version. Moreover, it ought to have 
been obvious to Dr. Janson that those are imperfections of a 
carving in relief, not of an intaglio, and that consequently the 
mould for the stuccos, whether a “‘master-mould”’ or not, must 
have been taken from a surface in relief. Doubtless a forger’s 
mind sometimes works along lines strange to normal persons; 
but even so, I find great difficulty in believing that Dr. Janson’s 
hypothetical forger (who presumably, although by no means 
necessarily, worked for money), should have cared to produce 
an object which was strikingly imperfect, when all he needed 
to do to add very considerably to its cash value was to complete 
certain areas by copying precisely, but in reverse, the patterns 
on the opposite side of the arch; and in conceiving why he did 


17. The object in Europa’s left hand looks, at first glance, like a torch, 
in which case it would be a further reference to Luna-Diana who has the 
torch as a constant attribute and is frequently shown on a chariot drawn by 
bulls (W. A. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und 
rimischen Mythologie, 11, 2, cols. 3132 ff., figs. 4, 5, 10, and Metropolitan 
Museum Studies, 1v, 2, 1933, P- 257), or actually riding a bull (Roscher, 
figs. 9, 11). In reality, however, it is a scepter crowned by a small tripartite 
orb: ©. Needless to say, this tripartite orb is a conventionalized representa- 
tion of the earth with its three continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe; so 
that the scepter is a fitting symbol in the hand of a princess after whom 
the third of these continents was to be named: “Parsque tuom terrae tertia 
nomen habet.” 
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not remove the telltale traces of the setting-out line, and why 
he should have troubled to show clearly two flaws which in the 
stuccos are somewhat blurred. Dr. Janson’s suggestion that the 
relief which presumably is repreduced in the stuccos might 
“have been of bronze, with many of the details, architectural 
and otherwise, added in silver or gold inlay,” would seem hardly 
worth taking seriously; few craftsmen are such fools as to ex- 
pend skill and valuable materials on a defective bronze relief. 

Should Dr. Janson still question the validity of my brief 
statement that lime insufficiently slaked will continue to ex- 
pand after use, I suggest that he either consult some book deal- 
ing with the chemistry of the limes used for making plaster or 
builders’ mortar, or have a talk with a foreman plasterer. It is, 
unfortunately, necessary to emphasize that my mention of the 
probability that the mixture had expanded after it had been re- 
moved from its mould referred to the Museum’s relief alone and 
not, as Dr. Janson implies, to the Weisbach relief as well. | have 
no notion at all of how the measurements of the latter, between 
corresponding points, compare with those of the marble. Fur- 
thermore, it cught not to have become necessary to point out to 
Dr. Janson that terracotta, cartapesta, and lime stucco have little 
in common except that all three are wet while being moulded. 
I should be grateful if he would give details of at least a few of 
the precise point-to-point measurements of Renaissance stucco 
reliefs, as compared with those of their marble cr bronze origi- 
nals, which empower him legitimately to use the word “in- 
variably.” 

Dr. Janson has introduced the question of the authorship of 
the composition. That the composition is a pastiche, perhaps by 
one cf Donatello’s assistants, or by a sixteenth-century imitator, 
or by a nineteenth-century forger, is a conceivable possibility ; 
although so far as concerned with any artist later than the first 
half of the fifteenth century, one readily dismissible. It would 
seem highly improbable that any craftsman later than that time 
would have had sufficient knowledge of Donatello’s work to have 
selected a small and nect particularly conspicuous detail from 
each of five of that master’s sculptures (one of them at Siena, 
another at Naples, a third — until fairly recently unrecognized 
as presumably by Donatello— at Rome, a fourth in private 
possession in Florence, and the fifth in a Florentine church),? 
all five of them compositions generally ascribed to the same short 
period (a few years one side or the other of 1430) of Donatel- 
lo’s long working life, and then to have combined them in a de- 
sign based on a painting of just about that same period by 
Donatello’s co-worker, Masaccio. There remains a possibility, 
as suggested by Janson, that the design was evolved by “an 
anonymous minor artist, awkwardly feeling his way between 
the contrasting styles” of Ghiberti and Donatello, which I 
think we need not take tco seriously. Donatello himself worked 
for a time in Ghiberti’s studio, and, however short that time, 
one may reasonably presume that he retained sufficient of Ghi- 
berti’s impress to account for any sensation of that commanding 
master’s influence in our ovals, 

It should be observed that no new dating of the composition 
— and much less any new attribution of authorship — is in- 
volved through the presence in it of the several small details 
above cited; the Weisbach stucco has long been accepted, on 
other grounds, as by Donatello himself and attributable to pre- 
cisely the same pericd of his activity, and the details in ques- 
tion but confirm that attribution. If it be permissible to asso- 
ciate with the several obviously unfinished details of the right- 
hand half of the carving the conjecture, long since advanced, 
that the Madonna of the composition may be the earliest of 
Donatello’s many Madonnas, and with my own suggestion that 
some of the smoothing to which parts of the lowest stiacciato 
have been subjected might conceivably have been experimental, 
there would seem to be a possibility, even though perhaps only 


1. Cf. ART BULLETIN, xxx, 1948, p. 17, with note 53. 
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a remote one, that our marble is the residue of an early experi- 
ment whose development did not satisfy our artist and which in 
consequence was abandoned. I have already pointed out (arT 
BULLETIN, 1948, pp. 16 ff.) that the marble appears to be 
closely associable with the tabernacle, now in St. Peter’s, which 
is generally accepted as the one Vasari recorded as made by 
Donatello during his first visit to Rome; and there are several 
other circumstances which likewise hint at a date, for our marble, 
about 1427 rather than one about 1432. It is, in consequence, 
tempting to think that it may, indeed, represent Donatello’s 
earliest essay at stiacciato in marble. 

Regarding Dr. Janson’s strictures relating to the oval frame, 
I do not see why Donatello, whose style in his reliefs was frankly 
pictorial, should nct have given an oval outline to a heavenly 
vision, as others before him had done, and correspondingly 
framed it. Long before the fifteenth century ivory reliefs had 
represented Christ in Heaven within an oval or a vesica; and in 
paintings of Donatello’s own time, He and Mary, alone or re- 
ceiving her heavenly crown, were analogously depicted. I take, 
as I have already said, the exceptional flatness of the relief be- 
yond the angels to have been intended to indicate receding dis- 
tance, and the scene on the marble to be only a section of a 
much larger composition. 

My suggestion, in the March arT BULLETIN, that possibly 
originally the marble had formed part of the Rome tabernacle’s 
door was merely contingent on, and by no means essential to, 
my prior suggestion that it might well have been designed to 
occupy part of the area now covered by the present door. Al- 
though I cannot adduce any existing tabernacle door made of 
marble, that is no more than negative evidence that a door of 
the kind was never tried and perhaps found impracticable. The 
“practical problems” inherent in my suggestion seem to me not 
all too serious to have made such a door not worth a trial, and 
the groove (presumably to take a metal bar) across the back of 
the oval, and perhaps also the cracks in the stone, could well 
imply that it was tried, while the very weight (here 17.5 lbs. 
plus the weight of its framing) of a door of the kind cculd have 
been envisaged as a deterrent of such irreverent “banging” as 
that to which Dr. Janson refers.” If he will read again my re- 
marks on what I presume to be relations between our oval and 
the Rome Entombment, he will discover that I did not venture 
anything like so categorical a claim as that “‘the style of . 
[our] pane] shows the closest possible affinity with that of the 
Rome Deposition.” 

His reference to a later painter’s modification of the oval’s 
design, so that it would fit a rectangular composition, as sug- 
gestive that the design was adapted from a rectangular original, 
appears to me somewhat ill-judged. I think that a mere glance 
should suffice to show how well those parts of the lute-player’s 
left leg depicted in the reliefs have been adapted to fit the curve 
of the rim; and another to show how, in turn, the painter, not 
troubling to alter that leg’s position, has represented the leg so 
cramped and so unnaturally posed that we seem entitled to dis- 
miss any view that it has been reproduced from the leg of an 
occupant of a right-angled corner. 

Dr. Janson’s comments on what he calls the lack of depth in 
the barrel-vaulting, the “steeply rising surfaces of the fore- 
ground,” and “the uncertain way in which the left foot of the 
viol-player seems suspended above the first step of the plat- 
form,” all relate to effects which I impute, wholly or in part, to 
the removal of areas of the original surface of the carved marble. 
The lowermost section of the Madonna’s pedestal seems to me 
quite clearly forward of the part just beneath her feet; and the 
position and shape of the viol-player’s foot, apparently intended 


2. It is perhaps worth mentioning here that a bronze relief of a Pieta, 
attributed to Giovanni Minelli, in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 
5469-1859), catalogued as “Perhaps the door of a tabernacle,” is so 
heavy that a strong man finds difficulty in lifting it. 


to show that it is resting against something, and the fall of the 
folds outside of the lute-player’s right knee, look to me as if 
meant to represent effects of a gradual slope towards a vertical 
wall, not those of a steep rise. And the barrel vaulting roofs so 
shallow a niche that we may well presume that no impression of 
depth was intended. 

I am somewhat astonished at Dr. Janson’s failure to observe 
that my remark, respecting the possibility that some of the 
abrasion of the tender marble might have come about through 
accidental rubbing in the conceivable event — concerning 
which I was very far from dogmatic — of its employment for a 
door, referred specifically to only small changes and ot to the 
changes arising from severe, and in some cases actually drastic, 
treatment, My “explanation” of the exceptional shallowness 
lay, in reality, in my suggestion that in the ovals only the dis- 
tant part of a larger compcesition was pictured. 

I think that in the abrasion the marble has suffered we may 
recognize the true reason for several of the faults which Dr. 
Janson attributes to the design. Thus, it appears to me very 
obvious, and observable even in the photograph, that the pillar 
above the viol-player has been abraded so drastically as to re- 
move not only any modeling which may have been on its front 
— such modeling as is to be seen in the Weisbach stucco — but 
also its cornice, quite clear in that stucco but almost eliminated 
from the marble. Compariscn of the face, and the locks of hair 
above it, of the angel standing to the Virgin’s right with the 
corresponding features of the angel standing to her left seems to 
show pretty clearly that the cornice in question has been rubbed 
away; and, further, that as the area involved includes the whole 
face and seemingly part of the angel’s right hand, those pre- 
sumably undesired injuries were inflicted at the time the medel- 
ing of the front and at the top of the pillar was removed. It would 
seem probable that the removal of the modeling on that pillar 
was perpetrated with the intention of decreasing the differences 
in appearance between the two pillars, because the carving of 
the pillar to the Virgin’s left seems, like that of the half-arch 
springing from that pillar, never to have been completed. And, 
again, that possibly it was merely the most pronounced of a 
number of measures in an attempt to lessen, by abrasion, the 
dissimilarity between the left-hand half of the oval and the 
less finished, right-hand half. Incidentally, I should mention 
that from my original list of the unfinished details of the marble 
I omitted the inner curve of that half-arch, due to be hollowed 
like the corresponding curve of its fellow on the Virgin’s right; 
the defect is reproduced clearly in the Weisbach stucco, and al- 
most as clearly in the Museum’s. 

I am at a loss to understand Dr. Janson’s views about the 
abraded areas, I should have supposed that his examination of 
the marble relief would have made obvious to him that while 
the salient parts of the surface which did not lie within depres- 
sions have been abraded in a greater or less degree, some of 
those (e.g. in the wings) on lower levels and shielded by ad- 
jacent salient parts appear to be virtually untouched. And I 
find somewhat perplexing such comments as “It would be diffi- 
cult under any circumstances to imagine how a small marble 
relief could have been subjected to such strenuous abuse” as I 
believe it to have suffered, and the ones relating to the effects 
of the abrading agency (or agencies) on the different levels of 
the carving. To me it seems not at al] strange that a small marble 
relief should have suffered very “‘strenuous abuse,” fer I have 
seen many which have suffered far worse, and one need not go 
beyond existing mediaeval English alabaster carvings — more 
or less the size of our oval and cut in a stone not greatly softer 
— to find innumerable examples which have experienced (and 

in some cases pretty certainly beyond English shores) very se- 
riously harmful treatment. I perceive no reason to assume that, 
as Dr. Janson puts it, all levels of the carving should have been 
affected by the abrading agencies in almost the same degree. 
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Doubtless he has seen, as I have seen, many marble low-reliefs 
covered with paint long after they were carved. It is quite con- 
ceivable that at some time there was a covering of cil paint on 
our marble relief tending to preserve not only the delicate stiac- 
ciato in whatsoever state it happened to be when the paint was 
applied but, in addition, the threadlike lines to be seen on and 
above the arch, the incised outlines of the locks of the angels’ 
hair and cf the feathers of their wings, and the texture of such 
surfaces as these in the hollows of the rosettes and beneath the 
half-arches. Since a covering of paint would have been par- 
ticularly exposed to abrasion on the parts especially salient, and 
thus the more likely to have been rubbed away, together with 
some of the underlying stone, an uneven effect might well have 
resulted in such protuberant parts as, for example, the angels’ 
heads, where we find bulges have been flattened while most of 
the lines defining the Iccks of hair remain comparatively un- 
changed. Removal of the protecting paint, by means of ordinary 
solvents, would have been a simple operation and presumably 
performable, as in most analogcus cases, so that no trace of it 
remained. 

I could hardly ask for clearer testimony, that the surface of 
the marble was abraded after the mould(s) for the stuccos had 


been taken from it, than Dr. Janson’s remarks concerning the 
stuccos’ greater clarity in plastic detail as compared with the 
marble’s. I do not understand, however, to what he refers when 
he says that in the London stucco “The lines of the drapery are 
far more fluent, the play of ridges and depressions is far richer 
than in the Hildburgh relief,” for to me the “lines of the 
drapery” look precisely the same in both, and the “play of 
ridges and depressions” is, making allewance for the abrasion, 
generally minute, of the tops of the ridges, again the same. And 
when he adds that it seems “inconceivable that this process [of 
abrasion] should have reduced every single detail to a lower 
level of articulation than that of the two stucchi,” I am so 
astonished that I can cnly beg him to compare the angels’ wings 
in the marble with those in the stuccos, or the several render- 
ings of the front of the arch. 

W. L. HILDBURGH 

London, England 


Erratum: In the June 1948 issue of the aRT BULLETIN, plate 
opposite p. 117, the legend under Fig. 27 should read: Fig. 
27. Chiguata, Peru: Cupola. Eighteenth century. 
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Verve, 1946. Pp. 69; 7 plates in full color (5 double page 
plates). $10.00. 
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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


HONORARY DIRECTORS 


WALTER W. S. COOK 


New York University 


President 


Harvard University 


Secretary 


ESTHER ISABEL SEAVER 
Wadsworth Athenaeum 


To Serve Until 1949 


ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 
Museum of Modern Art 


FREDERICK B. DEKNATEL 


Harvard University 


G. HAYDN HUNTLEY 


Northwestern University 


, AMY WOLLER MCCLELLAND 


DAVID M. ROBB 


To Serve Until 1951 


AGNES RINDGE CLAFLIN 
Vassar College 


. SUMNER MCK. CROSBY 
Yale University 


Smith College 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


CHARLES H. SAWYER 
Yale University 


CHARLES R. MOREY 


Princeton University 


FREDERICK B. DEKNATEL 


University of Southern California 


University of Pennsylvania 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 


DAVID M. ROBINSON PAUL J. SACHS 


University of Mississippi 


Harvard Uniwersity 


OFFICERS 


Vice-President 


G. HAYDN HUNTLEY 


Northwestern University 


Treasurer 


MARK EISNER 
New York City 


DIRECTORS 


To Serve Until 1950 


MARK EISNER 
New York City 


BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 
Addison Gallery of American Art 


HENRY R. HOPE 
Indiana University 


FISKE KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
University of California 
To Serve Until 1952 


LAMAR DODD 
University of Georgia 
GEORGE H. FORSYTH, JR. 
University of Michigan 
LLOYD GOODRICH 


Whitney Museum of American Art 


RENSSELAER W. LEE 
Institute for Advanced Study 


ESTHER ISABEL SEAVER 
Wadsworth Athenaeum 
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